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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


THE QUALITY IS PROVERBIAL 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
NEW YORK 
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If you do 


“sik, Hosiery 


is peculiarly the Gift Hosiery, 


for every discerning woman knows that 


Quality an 


represents the utmost in hosiery 
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Spring Styles ready at all dealers. 
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more than the momentary delight 


of a “Remembrance,” a Valentine 
that goes straight to the heart of every 


woman—a box of 
“Onyx 
“Onyx 
Sole Owners 
and Wholesale 
Distributors 


6¢ 
Style 
Emery -Beers Company, inc. 


after 
her own 
heart 
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No. 77—— Women’s Wool Jersey Coat 
in mustard, chartreuse, beige, Japanese 
blue or purple; new belted shirred blouse 
model ; large shawl collar of wool Jersey 
with white wool Jersey over collar ex- 
tending into long sash tie, new draped 


pockets, novelty buttons. 
34 to 44 bust. Special 29.50 


Franklin Simon & Co 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 





LONDON 











Advance Spring Fashions 


Women’s New Model Coats 


New Fabrics, New Colors, Exclusive Models 


No. 79—Women’s Loopine Cloth Coat 
in citron, minuette, pampas, sea green, peri- 
winkle or silver; loose slip-on model with soft 
draped convertible collar of black velvet, wide 
set-in sleeves, turn back cuffs, self bound 
pockets, sash belt of material faced with black 
velvet; silk lined throughout. 
34 to 44 bust. 


Special 59.50 


No. 81— Women’s Chamois Velour Coat 
in castor, platinum, sea green, purple or Jap- 
anese blue; fashionable long straight lines em- 
phasized by straight belted front extending into 
large flat pointed pockets and long graceful 
panels at the back; high roll soft convertible 
collar, wide cuffs, silk lined throughout. 

34 to 44 bust. Special 59.50 


HATS and SHOES illustrated, from our shops. Prices furnished upon application 





29 Jewin Crescent 
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As “Lucia” in 
Lucia di Lammermoor 


FROM PHOTO OmisinM 


BARRIENTOS 


HE new-found treasure-voice of the Metropolitan Opera—the world’s greatest 
coloratura soprano — can now be heard on Columbia Records exclusively. 


All the exquisite art of Barrientos is reflected in her first Columbia recordings of 
“Silence O’er All” and the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” and the “Valse” from Gounod’s 
“Mireille.” 


Columbia Records are living reflections of the art of the 
greatest singers of opera. They have the voice, the interpreta- 
tion, the personality of such world-famed artists as Lazaro, 
Fremstad, Sembach, Barrientos, Bonci, Gates, Macbeth. 







Hear these records at your dealer’s to-day and—you will 
have heard the artists themselves! “Hearing is believing!” 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
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BONWIT TELLER &CO. 


The Specially Shop of Oniginaliono 


Paris Philadelphia 


42 Rue de Paradis FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET. NEW YORK 13th and Chestnut Sts. 


Unusual Interpretations of 


THE BLOUSE OF SPRING 























“JACQUELINE” — Blouse of 
flesh or white crepe de chine 
with entre deux of drawn-work. 
Pearl buttons. 7.50 


“CLELIE”—Sports blouse of 
white handkerchief linen striped 
in rose, blue, orchid, tan or green. 
Black taffeta tie with beaded ball 
ends. 5.00 


“MANON”—Of flesh or white 
Georgette crepe with soft pressed- 
in plaits. The unusual collar is 
fashioned of Georgette with net 
inserlions and edges. 12.75 


“PHEDRE’—Of flesh or white 
Georgette with insertions of real 
Filet lace. Moire ribbon tie with 
beaded-ball ends. 16.50 


Toinette f 


“VALERIE”—Blouse of flesh 
or white Georgette crepe with 
Van Dyke points of real Filet 
lace. The panel yoke is set in 
with hemstitching. 10.50 


“TO1 NETTE” — The _ collar, 
cuffs and vestee of this Georgette 
blouse are of. cream batiste ex- 
quisitely embroidered and edged 
with Valenciennes lace. Flesh 


or white. 13.50 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED —TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 7300 
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DREICER «C2 
Sewels 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
— NEW YORK — 





Drawn by 
Stuart Maclay 


Miss Oppera Boeuf, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weldon Boeuf, whose activities in be- 
half of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Young Calves have occupied all her attention 
this winter. Miss Boeuf’s coming-out party in 
1906 is still remembered by society as a rare 
occasion, though it was pretty well roasted at 
the time by some of the lesser 4 Ja modes 














Pearls 


ORIENTAL PEARLS OF THE FOREIGN MATTER 3 


HIGHEST QUALITY IN GREAT 

A Strong Man of Journalism 
NUMBERS —~ LOOSE OR AR~ PEGGY: “Daddy, what did the Dead Sea die of ?” 
RANGED AS NECKLACES~— ee 


: “Daddy, where do the Zepp’lins start from?” 


’ 


Dappy: “I don’t know.’ 
ARE TO BE FOUND IN THE Preccy: “Daddy, when will the war end?” 
7 E E Dappy: “I don’t know.” 
DREICER COLLECTION —— | Peccy: “I say, Daddy, who made you an editor?”—The Sketch. 








The Difficulty of Keeping in Front 


SyMPATHETIC Lapy FRIEND: ‘What's the matter, Billy?” 

ADVANCED Artist: “Oh, it’s most discouraging! I heard today that there's 
| a new society calling themselves ‘The Post-Vorticist Wave-Crest Nihilists’ 
They've just sprung an exhibition on the public with a preface to their catalogue 
in which I’m bunched along with that obsolete crowd, the Futurists, as a hopeless 
back number !”—Punch. 


After the Engagement 
ERNEST: “Now, Mary, it is only fair for me to tell you that I’m a som- 
| nambulist.” 2 
Mary: “That's all right, dear. We'll take it in turns. I'll go to your chapel 
| with you one Sunday, and you can come to my church the next.”—The Sketch. 


Salesmanship 


Entuustiastic Horse Jopser (to Subaltern Client): “’Tis a grand horse, 
Cap’n, a great horse intirely! Begob, he'll land ye in at the death before the 
hounds.”—The Tatler. 


War Portions 
HErnricH: “Vot vos you doing, Hans?” 
Hans: “I vos my vill making—to my vife everything I give—to mein sister 
the remainder I leave—to mein brother the residue shall have—und all that vos 
after that left over to you, Heinrich, is.’—The Sketch. 


Overheard 
Fonp MortHeErR: “My son’s back wounded in the ’orspital; I give ’im some 


cigarettes on Sunday, but they don’t care about yer taking ’em any combustibles.” 
—The Tatler. 


DREICER &Co = = Not Bacon This Time 
: =| THE PERFORMER: “Ladies and gentlemen, I will now give you an impersona- 
earls tion of any female character you care to name from Shakespeare.” 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH A VoICcE FROM THE AUDIENCE: “Florence Nightingale!” 
~ NEW YORK ~ | THE PERFORMER: “I said Shakespeare, Sir; not Dickens.”—The Sketch. 








No Subject for Mirth 


TT FRIEND (examining photograph): ‘Aye, it’s no so bad, Donald, but you're 
LU S E looking so dour, mon; why didna ye smile a wee bit?” 
DonaLpD: “Smile! D’ye ken I had to pay twa shillings for em?”—The Tatler. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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LEWIS & SIMMONS 


Objets d’Art Old Masters 
605 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Exhibition of the Earl of Denbigh’s 


Celebrated Collection of Van Dycks 
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Charles J of England, by Van Dyck 


From January 15, 1917 





LONDON PARIS 
180 New Bond Street 16 Rue de la Paix 
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PHILADELPHIA 


ramet iGe 


Great honor has been conferred 
upon this house for the produc- 
tion of jewels and decorations 
of the finest quality—the reputation 
of which for distinctiveness, elegance 
and originality has been acknowledged 
in every city and state, and all 
parts of the world, and is attested to 
by the fact that this house has been 








appointed the official jewelers to 


Society of the Cincinnati 

Medal of Honor of the United States 
Society of Sons of the Revolution 

General Society of War of 1812 

Aztec Club of 1847 

Order of Indian Wars of the United States 


Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States 


Military Order of Foreign Wars of the 
United States 


Naval Order of the !'~-4 States 
Society Army o! 

Order of Runnemede (Magn arta) 
Heateer Daler of the Des. dants of 


jovernors 
Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War 


The owe Corps of Artillery of New 
The cake Society of the War of 1812 


Society of Daughters of the Cinci 


The Daughters of Holland Dames 


Charter Members’ and Officers’ Insignia, 
National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution 


Descendants of Signers 


National Society of Patriotic Women of 
merica 


Order of the Crown 


Order of Colonial Lords of Manors in 
America 


Society of Americans of Royal Descent 

The Huguenot Society of America 

Society of the Ark and the Dove 

United States Naval Academy, Numerous 
Classes 





Navy League of the United States 
Order of Washington 
Colonial Society of Pennsylvania 





Medal Commemorative of the C ! 
Anniversary, 7th em, National 
Guard, State of New York 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America 

ial and Memorial Association of 
Valley Forge 
Caines States Military Academy, Classes 
-16 Inclusive 


ional the Colonial Dames of 
America 


Pennsylvania German Society 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States 


Military Order of the Dragon 

Military Order of the Carabao 

Military Order of Moro Campaigns 
Society Army of Santiago de Cuba 
Order of St. George of the Holy Roman 


Union Society of the Civil War 


The Hand Book 1917 illustrates and prices about 800 
Distinctive Gifts. Mailed free to any part of the world 


Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


Jewelers since 1832 
PHILADELPHIA 


Silversmiths 


Jewelers 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Drawn by 
Brinkerhoff 








THE SIMPLE TRUTH 


MABEL—“I’m going to get married next month, Lizzie, if Jim can get 
a week off from his job. I think he’ll be able to; yer see, it isn’t as if ’e 
was asking for a vacation to have a good time.” 


Levée en Masse 
Tue Crank: “Your highness, I have here a scheme that will save many of 
your wonderful airships from destruction. It is a shell-proof envelope six inches 
thick.” 
Tue Count: “Of what material?” 
THE Crank: “Iron, your highness.” 
TuHE Count: “Why, you idiot, how do you expect the airship to rise?” 
THE Crank: “It doesn’t, your highness. That is the sole purpose of my 
invention.”—Punch. ———— 
Out of Season 


“The Venezelist press agency at Salonika promises us ‘100,000 Greek 
volunteers in the spring’-—a season to which we are all looking forward, it is to 
be hoped, for the last time.”—South Wales Daily Post. 


A Slight Misunderstanding 
Tue Visitor: “Are you aware, young lady, that I am a second cousin of 


| yours—once removed?” 


THE FrLaprer: “Oh, were you? How dreadful! I do hope you are quite 
all right now!”—The Sketch. ——_ 
Opportune 


SERVANT: “Please, mum, Mary ’as been trying to light the fire with pcraffin 
an’ she’s been blown out of the window.” 
Mistress: “Well, well; it is her day out, is it not?”’—The Tatler. 


Professionally Speaking 


Doctor: “Do you know anything about hypodermic injection?” 
V. A. D. Nurse (late of Frivolity Theatre): “Rather! That’s how I used to 
poison a Cabinet Minister every night in Lady Camberley’s Flat.”—Punch. 


Some Psalm 
The Ford is my Car, 
I shall not want another. 
It maketh me to lie down in wet places, 
It soileth my soul, 
It leadeth me into deep waters, 
It leadeth me into paths of ridicule for its name’s sake. 
It prepareth a breakdown for me in the presence of mine enemies. 
Yea, though I run through the valleys, I am towed up the hill. 
I fear great evil when it is with me. 
Its rods and its engines discomfort me, 
It anointeth my face with oil, 
Its tank runneth over, 
Surely to goodness if this thing follow me all the days of my 
life, I shall dwell in the house of the insane for ever. 
ee —The Sussex Patrol. 
Precedence 
First Crvic Knicut To Second Ditto (about to enter a tram car): “H’after 
you, Sir ’Enery, h’after you; your title is, I believe, the h’earlier creation.” 
aa ~-The Tatler. 
Times Do Change 
MorHeErR: “Now, then, young Albert—you come indoors.” 
Hero: “No-o! I wants to see Zeppelins. 
MorHer: “’Ere, if you ain’t a good boy T’'ll tell the Zeppelins not to come 
any more.”—Punch. 
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Hn the new Shantung silk— 
f shown now for the first 
time. 


fn is made in a new way. 
Dyed in the Thread before 


weaving. 


“Hn has the exquisite Bright 
Silk appearance and touch 
which Shantungs have always 


lacked. 


ALL other Shantungs ever before 
shown look like linen in compari- 
son with YoSan. 


YoSan is made in an endless variety of bold pat- 
terns and colorings—including the most unusual 
ribbon striped sport designs, showing a slight 
wave or ripple effect of compelling beauty. Also 
modest designs for day wear. 
















YoSan is also introduced in the plain shades to 
match the ground-color of the Fancies to be used 
in combinations — an achievement not procur- 
able in any other Shantung fabric. 









YoSan is the season’s Fabric for every type of 
smart SPORT and OUTDOOR occasion. 


Special attention is called to the neat striped 
designs in odd colorings for Street Frocks. 







For sale by the yard in all better class stores, also in smartest 
models in ready-to-wear departments and leading specialty shops 





Suk the note for 


the New Season 


with its Spirit 


—oIO7_G~ 
the Times 
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The Jersey weave Creators of Silks - Par Excellence 
which does not New York 
stretch out of shape! 
















































Five typical letters 
from hundreds by 
satisfied Davey 
clients 


Mr. Geo. M. Verity, Pres. 
The American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


“The work which your 
men did on my premises 
has every evidence of be- 
ing first class in every re- 
spect.” 


Mr. T. W. Snow, Pres. 
T. W. Snow Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“The work which you did 
at my place six or seven 
years ago is so satisfac- 
tory that I have not found 
it necessary to do any- 
thing more. Every tree 
you treated, including the 
worst ones, have since that 
time made new and beau- 
tiful trees.” ” 


Mr. Edward Holbrook, 
President, The Gor- 
ham Co., New York 
City. 

“I wish to express the 
satisfaction we have had 
in your work. The work 
has been done in a thor- 
ough manner and your 
foreman and his assistants 
are entitled to great 
credit.” 


Mr. Wm. H. | Grafflin, 
Falston Manor, Glen- 
coe, Baltimore Co , Md. 


“The work done at my 
place has been done in a 
very satisfactory way and 
you are fortunate in hav- 
ing such efficient and in- 
dustrious employees, a re- 
freshing experience in 
these days of carelessness 
and shirking.” 


Mrs. Chas. G. Weld, 


Brookline, Mass. 


“I am very much pleased 
with the result of your 
work on my trees..... 
From their present appear- 
ance I do not see why they 
should not last many years 
longer, whereas last year 
we had grave doubts as to 
their living.” 


A crude cement patch—ineffective and 
injurious. r 


Tre e patching 
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Cement patch removed—showing cxtensive and 
neglected decay. 


HE tree is a living organism; it breathes, assimil¥tes food, has a real circulation. 
Its normal condition ¢s health, but it is subject to disease and decay just as any 


other living thing. 


As with one’s body or one’s teeth, the tree responds only to that treatment which 
is in scientific accordance with Nature’s laws. 


The physician, the surgeon, or the dentist requires years of patient study, plus the 
intuitive skill born of ripe experience, before he is equipped to obtain successful results. 


This is also exactly true in Tree Surgery. However, in Tree Surgery, scientific accuracy 
is not enough. Think of the terrific windstorm with its bending and twisting! You 
will then realize that Tree Surgery must be mechanically perfect to withstand it. The 
mechanical principles and methods of bracing employed by a real Tree Surgeon would 


amaze you. 


Trees cannot be “patched” like barn doors. Men 
without long training and experience cannot save 
them. Tree Surgery is a science unto itself—a 
science demanding highly specialized knowledge 
and remarkable skill for its successful application. 


Facts little understood 


Because the facts set forth above have not been under- 
stood, great injury has been done to thousands of trees 
everywhere and a vast amount of money has been wasted 
in disastrous tree “patching.” 


It has been the fault of nobody in particular. Tree 
owners simply have not realized the degree of scientific 
knowledge and mechanical skill required in the perma- 
nent saving of trees. And “tree patchers”—the men who 
have been doing the faulty and dangerous work—are in 
many cases conscientious enough, but ignorant of the 
facts and lacking in skill. 


Dave 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is 
pany and the public is cautioned 





Photograph No. 1 illustrates a typical case of tree “patching.” 
To the untrained eye this work probably looks good, but a Davey 
Tree Surgeon saw at a glance that the conditions were bad. 
Growths of fungus disease appeared along the edges of the filling 
and on the bark between the large and small fillings. 


Photograph No. 2 shows the filling taken out. Nearly every 
principle of the science of Tree Surgery had been violated—the 
rough decay only had been removed; the cavity had not been dis- 
infected; the condition of decay behind this crude cement patch 
was actually appalling, and the filling had only been in two or 
three months; no bracing of any kind had been used; no means 
had been provided to exclude moisture; the large filling had been 
put in as a solid mass, making no allowance for the sway of the 
tree. 


Photograph No. 3 shows all decay removed by a Davey Tree 
Surgeon; the cavity thoroughly disinfected and waterproofed; the 
mechanical bracing partly in place; the watersheds cut to exclude 
moisture. 


Photograph No. 4 shows the Davey filling completed, put in 
sectionally to permit swaying without breaking the filling. This 
tree has since stood through many severe storms in perfect con- 
dition. New bark is now growing over the filling along the edges. 
The tree has been saved permanently! 


Tree 


in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Com- 
against those falsely representing themselves. 
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All decay removed, cavity disinfected and waterproofed, 
mechanical bracing installed. 


Davey Tree 
Surgery is safe 


It is scientifically accurate and mechanically perfect. 


Your trees, many of them the product of several generations, 
are priceless. Once lost, they cannot be restored in your life- 
time or that of your children. 


To whom shall you entrust them? There can be only one 
answer, for there is only one safe place to go—to Davey Tree 
Surgeons. 


to whom the treatment of your priceless trees is to be 
entrusted. 

Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery has been endorsed 
as best by the United States Government after an ex- 
haustive official investigation. 


Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery is time-proved; its 
record of successful performance for thousands of 
estate owners spans a generation. 


Safe—because no Davey Tree Surgeon is allowed any 
responsibility until he has conclusively demonstrated his 
fitness. He must have served bis full course of thor- 
ough practical training and scientific study in the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery—a school, the only one of its 
kind in the world, which we conduct for the specific 
purpose of drilling our men according to Davey methods 
and Davey ideals. 


Safe—because Davey Tree Surgery is recommended 
by thousands of prominent men and women, whose en- 
dorsement you can accept with complete confidence. 
(Several such endorsements appear on the left.) 


Safe—because Davey Tree Surgeons are picked men, 
: thoroughly trained, conscientious, intelligent, cour- 
Safe—because we who know values in Tree Surgery _ teous, in love with their work. ‘‘Men,” writes Dr. H. 


and who demand and deliver the best, select the man D. House, New York State Botanist and formerly pro- 


The Davey Tree Expert Co.. Inc. 
802 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, Kent, Ohio.) 
Branch Offices: 225 Fifth Ave., New York — 2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia — Chicago 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 

Stamford, Jamaica, L. I., Morristown, N. J., Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland. Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. 
Canadian address: 81 St. Peter Street, Quebec. 


Surgeons 





FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 





This is Davey Tree Surgery. 


mechanically perfect. 
swaying without cracking. 







It is scientifically accurate and 
The sectional filling permits 


fessor in Biltmore Forestry School, “who would do 
honor to any institution of learning in America.” 


Safe—because the Davey Company is a successful and 
responsible house, amply able to make good in every 
instance, and not needing, for the sake of temporary 
existence, to sacrifice in the slightest degree its high 
standards. 


Tree “patching” cannot save your trees. Only scien- 
tific, mechanically perfect treatment by men trained 
through years to the point of finished skill can be per- 
manently successful. And for such treatment by such 
men there is only one safe place to go—to Davey Tree 
Surgeons. 





Write today for FREE 


Examination of your Trees 


—and booklet, “When Your Trees Need 
the Tree Surgeon.” 


What is the real condition of your trees? 
Are insidious diseases and hidden decay 
slowly undermining their strength? Will 
the next severe storm claim one or more 
as its victims? Only the experienced Tree 
Surgeon can tell you fully and definitely. 
Without cost or obligation to you, a 
Davey Tree Surgeon will visit your place, 
and render an honest verdict regarding 
their condition and needs. Write today. 
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Central Station? 


and Boston. 


ticularly interesting. 





JOKENEKE 
K om fae 

ISLAND SOUND 

A‘S you looking for a country place that is near 


New York and yet not in any sense “Suburban” ?— 
—a country place near golf, tennis and bathing 
clubs, set in exceptionally healthy and beautiful nat- 
ural surroundings which might be a thousand miles 
from New York and yet is only one hour from Grand 


I have for sale one remarkably attractive piece of prop- 
erty with a sandy beach. There is nothing more desir- 
able anywhere on the water front between New York 


The new: houses just built by the Grover Cleveland 
estate and furnished under my direction are also par- 


MRS. GERRIT SMITH, 15 E. 40th Street, New York 
Telephone 8484 Murray Hill 


Club House and Beach’ 

















| SouTH BETHLEHEM 


For Sale— Mest desirable residence, best location, convenient 
University, Bethichem Steel Co., Bishop- 
» de anor, Moravian Church, Good Schools, etc. 
14 rooms, 4 baths, Electric light, steam heat. Lot 
frontage about 200 feet. 


Address Box 202, Real Estate Register, Vanity Fair 























BERKSHIRE HILLS 
PROPERTIES 


Farms — Country Homes — Estates 


BRUCE & ROBERTSON, Pittsfield, Mass. 











FARM 


On Lackawanna R. R. (express serv- 
ice) convenient to Bernardsville or 
Morristown. Productive farm 117 
acres, some woodland, small lake. De- 
lightful old colonial residence with 
modern conveniences. Complete set 
of farm buildings. Non-resident owner 
will sell at reasonable price. 


EUGENE V. WELSH 


Real Estate Broker 
Opp. Lackawanna Sta., Morristown, N. J. 












Historic Southern Home 
For Rent 


IN CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ENERAL LAFAYETTE was enter- 
tained here—it is mentioned in Gen- 
eral George Washington’s diary while 

a guest during the Revolution. 


Wonderfully built sunny old residence, con- 
tains 13 spacious rooms, 3 baths, fine old 
family mahogany, especially comfortable 
beds, mattresses of finest white hair. Electric 
lights, furnace, telephone, 7 fireplaces. Stable 
has motor room. Six box stalls and chauf- 
feur’s room. Unusual tennis court in charm- 
ing grounds, surrounded in season by a mass 
of bloom — Cherokees, Jasmine, rare old- 
fashioned roses, such as Gold of Ophirs, 
Lady Bauksias, etc.; shrubs, trees and thou- 
sands of blooming bulbs. 
ba osite the Court Inn Gardens, the Golf Club 
links—a truly lovely old place in a miracle- 
working climate. Direct express from New 
York, sixteen hours. Churches, schools, tutors. 


Water of unexcelled purity. Permanent polo 
association, good shooting. 


For further particulars address the owner 
M. E. LONG 


Care of Pendleton Dudley, 46 Cedar Street, New York 
Phone John 3977 

















New London on the Sound 


For Sale or To Lease—A spacious house with exten 
sive marine view. Convenient to bathing beach, 
casino and trolley. Several acres of land with fine 
rowth of trees. Furnace heat for Spring and Fall. 
Seven fireplaces, fifteen rooms, three baths and two 
extra toilets. Wide verandas. Garage. 


William S. Chappell Est. 1887 New London, Conn. 


















INE FARMS 
AND COUNTRY ESTATES 


In Eastern Massachusetts within forty miles 
of Boston. All kinds. All prices. Write for “Farm 
Sheets” describing over 100 places. Sent free. 


REDERICK A. KING 


68 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 
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(Near) 
Southport, N. C. 


For rent or sale, an_all-the-year-round home on 
the banks of the Cape Fear River, overlooking the 
ocean; 22 acres; young orchard, principally peaches; 


five-rroom tenant house, goed barn, chicken runs, 
and dock; Colonial dwelling, modern conveniences; 
engine to pump and saw wood. Sea foods. Good 
road to ilmington. Address 


Mrs. W. L. ROBINSON. 




















WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY FARM 
SUPERBLY LOCATED 


175 acres; less than hour Grand Central Sta- 
tion; McAdamed road frontage; short drive from 
express station; 600 feet elevation; surpassing 
land and water views. This is one of the finest 
estate locations in Westchester, and also a profit 
farm; 15 acres woodland; apple orchard yield- 
ing 2000 to 3000 barrels is one of finest in State; 
choice varieties; trees in early maturity, ex- 
cellently maintained. Very large fruit and stock 
barns; land very fertile, free from stone. Godd 
large old style house, susceptible modernizing. 
An unusually choice building site. Account age 
“the lifetime owner offers at price much under 
anything in this choice section. .Only 35 miles 
via best auto road from New York. A rare 
opportunity. 


ALLABOUGH & SON 
150 Nassau Street : : : NEW YORK 








RESIDENCE SITE 
185 FEET ABOVE 
RIVER 


Lawos of BO Motren, 


ScALe m FEET. 
ae eee ee ee 


In the Hills of 


Westchester 
At Mt. Kisco 


(36 miles from New York City) 


Estate of 158 Acres 
For Sale 


Property admits of the con- 
struction of a nine-hole golf 
course, 2,635 yards in length, 
full size polo field, tennis court, 
farm buildings, and a site for a 
residence 450 feet above the sea 
level, with full southern view. 
The Croton River runs through 
this property. There are three 
brooks and three orchards and 
an abundance of farm-land. 


‘ Price $60,000 


Terms to Suit 
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eee Kenneth M. Murchison 


Architects Building 


101 Park Ave., New York City 























“Your Southern Winter Home” 


“GREENWICH PARK” — ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST 
ESTATES IN THE SOUTH — FOR SALE 


Located three miles of city of one hundred thousand population ; 
beautiful automobile highways; close to ocean; ideal climate; 
healthful entirg year. On navigable salt river. Mansion brick 
and marble; 35 rooms, 8 baths, very hand i i 

vely fifteen acre lawn profusely shaded. Approach from 
trolley line is an avenue three-quarters mile lined on both sides 
pd privet hedge and beautiful trees. House and grounds con- 





Consists of about 100 acres, while just across river is a beautiful 
island of about 2500 acres which can be purchased separately 
if desired. Also admirably suited for a club. For quick sale 
can be purchased at a great sacrifice, Address 


L. H. SMITH, Agent, Box 148, Savannah, Ga. 


IN FLORIDA—The Land of Sunshine 


A COUNTRY ESTATE 


On the Dixie Highway, twelve miles north 
of Tallahassee, eighteen hundred and 
twenty acres of rich productive soil. 200 
acres of bearing pecan trees. Thirty tenant 
houses, and colonial manor house of fifteen 
rooms with all modern conveniences. 


Exceptional bird-hunting. The place has 
not been shot over in eight years. This 
estate would make one of the finest winter 
homes in the entire country. 


Price $75,000. 


A GAME PRESERVE 


One hundred thousand acres on the Gulf 
of Mexico thirty miles from Tallahassee. 
Well wooded with pine, cypress and oak; 
several lakes and ponds, an exceptional min- 
eral spring, a number of good buildings. 
Would make one of the finest game pre- 
serves in the United States. 

Finest duck and goose hunting in the bays 

and lakes. tat abounds in wild birds, 

some deer, bear and other wild animals, 


Price $12.50 per acre, terms to be arranged. 


Also have Homes and Property, both smaller and larger, to suit 


any one’s means. 


Address E. H. HOPKINS 


Information gladly given upon request. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 








BERKSHIRE HILLS 


GEO. H. COOPER 
Room 





COUNTRY HOMES and ESTATES 
I have made a specialty of country propertyin 
this section for over 10 years. My realestate 
knowledge and service are at your disposal. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
215, Agricultural Bank Bldg. 








VIRGINIA 


INCOME PRODUCING FARMS 


Colenial homes and country estates in the blue-grass Counties 
of Loudoun and Fauquier, near the delightful social centers of 
Leesburg, Middleburg, The Plains and Warrenton can be bought 
through me at investment prices. I am native born, raised and 
related and know thoroughly all conditions. I have several 
places now that are veritable bargains which will soon go. 
Write at once, stating requirements and preferred location. 

JOHN HILL CARTER LEESBURG, VIRGINIA 




















IN CONNECTICUT 


Attractive Estates, Homes and Farms 
Acountry home and farm. 108 acres 


In Cheshire, one mile from trolley, 2,000 apple trees, 
sam house. Has all modern appointments. Price 

A village farm in Guilford, 29 acres, 10 room 

ouse, store house, barns, etc., everything in perfect 
condition, stock and tools. Price $8,500. 

An estate in Woodbridge, 4 miles from Yale Col- 
lege, 118 acres, high state of cultivation. A colonial 
house with every modern convenience, two large 
arns, running water, all stock and tools, including 
small herd of Ayshires. Price $25,000. 

In Clinton a fine estate of 75 acres, with a most 
delightful 14 room house. Fireplaces, baths, and etc., 
broad verandas, fine grounds, fruit, large barns, 
farage. Photographs. Price $20,000. 





JOHN KNOX, 185 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 

















Avenue Leading to House 











House and Lawn Overlooking River 


FOR SALE—This Ideal Florida Home and Orange Grove 


Situated on the beautiful St. Johns river on @ point giving 
a 15-mile view up the.river. Just 15 miles south of Jackson- 
ville, 30 minutes’ ride by automobile, two daily river boats. 
This place for natural beauty and location is without a dupli- 
cate in the state. Part of an old Spanish Grant made by the 
King of Spain to one John Creighton, who selected this Point 
for his home site in preference to all others on the river. 
Contains 35 acres high ‘‘Hammock”’ land, 1200 feet of river 
frontage with a 20-foot bluff. About 500 orange and grape 
bearing fine fruit. Great variety of other fruits, 
roses and other flowers in profusion, large Holly, Magnolia 
and giant Live Oak trees abound. Fine grape arbor. 


RUFUS H. KING, :: 


812 Heard Building, :: 


IMPRO’ t of good nine-room dwelling, 
four-room servants’ house, garage, barn, poultry houses and 


coops. Splendid well of pure soft water, 2500-gallon tank sup- 


plies water for house and irrigation system. 500-foot dock 
and boat house. Abundant game, fine fishing right at your 
door. This an ideal winter home and cool as the sea-shore 
every summer day. Some one is going to get one of the most 
beautiful places in Florida at a bargain. This entire property 
is offered for $15,000. For additional views and full descrip- 
tion, write or wire me. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Amusing women read VANITY FAIR 


because it keeps them au courant of all the things one talks about—the gossip of the 
theatre and opera—the new movements in arts and letters—the latest in sports and 
salons—the smartest in dogs and motors—the gayest in dances and fashions—the latest 
tip on where to dine, to dance, to drop in for cigarettes, coffee and celebrities. 


Clever men read VANITY FAIR 


because it knows the world, and loves it, and laughs at it. Because it is too witty to 
be foolish and altogether too wise to be wise. Because it isn’t afraid to buy the best 
work of our young wniters, artists and dramatists. And because it prints such adorable 
pictures of Mrs. Vernon Castle. 





The most successful of the new magazines 


Take your favorite theatrical magazine; add your favorite humorous periodical; stir in 
The Sketch and The Tatler of London; pour in one or two reviews of modern art; 
sprinkle with a few indoor dances and outdoor sports; dash with a French flavoring; 
mix in a hundred or so photographs, portraits, and sketches; add a dozen useful 
departments; throw in a magazine of fashion and one of literature; season with the 


fripperies and vanities of New York—and you will have VANITY FAIR. 


If you would be “in the movement” 


dance the newest dance a month before it becomes popular; dine in Bohemia before 
it realizes it is Bohemia and charges admission; know what to see at the theatre, hear 
at the opera, buy at the bookshop, and on no account miss at the galleries—fill in and 


send in the coupon for six months of VANITY FAIR, at $1. 









UN Just Say to Yourself 
%°. > \ “I owe it to my family and friends to go through life 
Se -, by & ‘\ with my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; 
eG 6 % % to remain in constant touch with the newest and live- 
% es % ~» liest influences in life. I won’t be stodgy! I won't 
% ayo ug 3° be provincial! I refuse to become—whether intel- 
% . % %@ oy 4 ‘N », lectually c+ socially—a blight at luncheon. I won’t 
a %7 % Me ug ~~ a kill a dinner party stone dead ten minutes before the 
i a *s ©, +. % » 4 3 entree. Therefore, I will risk a single dollar and 
% % oe % % > = subscribe to Vanity Fair. 
o . 4 OS L% = 3 
= Oo" Ye Py 25 cents a copy $3 a year 
oe eta! gy. \ Condé Nast, Publisher Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
Se * * % a 4 - 
‘ : ie ep ¢ 
s % % 97% 
% 4 %9 e 
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For seven consecutive years, we of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
have demonstrated our ability to conceive and produce the type of auto- 
mobiles that appeal instantaneously to the American people. 


All of our models have been immediate successes. Our announcements and 
the endorsement of the public have been almost simultaneous. As a 
consequence, the history of Paige at the automobile shows has been one 
long, unbroken series of triumphs. 


Such being the case, it must indeed be significant when we say the reception 
accorded to our new models has far surpassed anything of the kind that 
we have ever experienced. 


At the earlier automobile shows it has amounted to a genuine ovation. 


The Paige booths have been thronged with visitors from morning until night. 
Hundreds of disinterested men and women have personally sought out the 
officials of our company and congratulated them in the most glowing terms. 


Seasoned motor car distributors from all sections of the nation have been 
equally lavish in their praise, and each day our mails are filled with 
communications expressing the same enthusiastic approval. 


So you can see we have reason to feel proud—and do feel proud. We know, 
too, that every Paige owner will share this feeling with us when he first 
sees and rides in “The Most Beautiful Car in America.” 





Stratford “Six-51” 7-passenger $1495 f. o. b. Detroit 
Linwood “Six-39” 5-passenger 1175 f. o. b. Detroit 





Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Alwaysmilady’s delicate skin has loved thegracious 
toilet arts—but always has she thought: “What if 
this should not be pure?” 

Today milady need not fear for her pretty skin. 
From every packet of dainty San-Tox blue the smiling 
San-Tox Nurse bespeaks a toilet purity that marks a 
new and actual advance in modern toilet art. 


With what confidence can Madame delight her 
skin with the cool, refreshing caressment of San-Tox 
Velvet Lotion! Orwith the fragrant, impalpable fine- 
ness of San-Tox Enchantment Complexion Powder! 


Is it strange that San-Tox druggists should offer to 
return your money—as they do—on any San-Tox 
preparational purity? 

Is it strange that you will continue to patronize 
such types of druggists, who stand for what is best 
in drugstore service and purest preparations? 






















There are 125 San-Tox preparations equally pure! 





SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 
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N motors; as in clothes, the most admired and 
copied are those expressing the refinement and 
exclusiveness of the made to order. Simplex, 
Crane Medel, 6 cylinder—Chassis $6000. 
Bodies to Order 


SIMPLEX AUTOMOBILE CO. 


60 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE NEW TOWN CAR 


ee 3 “PHOS who appreciate superior workmanship in 

an automobile chassis will favor the Phianna 

YZ Town Car, which equals, if not excels, the best 
‘ produced in England, France or Italy. 

we” And the body in every instance exemplifies the ideals 

of the purchaser. 

Chassis Price—$3,600 


Bodies subject to quotation 


The Phianna Motors Company, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN G. DALE, Distributor 
New York 











240 West 59th Street 
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“THE GREEN WOOD” by George Inness, N. A. 


HENRY REINHARDT & SON 


have the honour to announce a special 
Exhibition of paintings by the late 


GEORGE INNESS, N. A. 


to be held at their Galleries in New York 
beginning January 15, 1917 
to which the public is cordially invited 





The Exhibition will include the collection of twenty-two paintings recently acquired by Henry 
Reinhardt & Son from George Inness, Jr., which have never before been publicly shown 








HENRY REINHARDT & SON 


565 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
PARIS CHICAGO 
Place Vendome 536 South Michigan Ave. 
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DRAGON KENNELS 


HOW PUPPIES 


To see them is to want 
them. 


They are really su- 
perior as to breeding, 
and their dispositions 
are truly wonderful. 


Our imported red John 
Bull at stud—Fee $25. 


MRS. E. C. WALLER, Owner 
Palo —, Avenue 

Hollis, L. 1., N. 

"Phone 6406 Hollis 




















At Stud :: Fee $30 
CHOW-CHOW SUN-NEE 
AKC-176905 
Glorious dark red; winner every 
time shown; sires large litters 
of quality pups. Puppies for sale. 
MAUDE M. THOMPSON 


* Grand Avenue, South Englewood, N. J. 


Telephone, 1350 Englewood 





















PEKINGESE "220! 3 core 
dogs. Guarantee 
my dogs good homes and I will 
tee you good Pekingese at the right 
price. House-broken, healthy. Raised 
in my own home, not in a kennel. Ship- 
ped anywhere ere $35andup. Mrs. H. R. 


Next Time 
You Go Shopping 


pay a visit to Dogland. We 
would like to show you our 
latest consignment of Pekin- 
gese just over from England, 
that we are offering st very 
reasonable prices. 


Here you can also find an 
attractive assortment of the 
popular breeds.— Cocker 
Spaniels, Terriers, Police Dogs, 
Chows. 


DOGLAND, Inc. 
53 West 37th St. *Phone 5220 Greeley 


P.S. If you cannot call, write, we 
promise you fair treatment. 


























Pekingese & Griffons 


Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all 
h A colors, large number imported. 
any “ 


the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as esi Write 
for descriptions and pictures. 

MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. I.—Tel 


PEKINGESE PUPS 


Red or biscuit. $25 upward 
Females for breeding. 
MRS. HODGES 
149 Central Avenue East Orange, N. J. 





























Do not be the 


matrons for sale. 








Ss hone 418 
Or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 
PEKINGESE AT STUD 
Imported ‘‘Major Mineris © SHIN OF DOWNSHIRE} _ _ Red Sables 
AT STUD orca Bsn Cee. ||| RINSTE Se Downsumne |. - Rod Seb 
Correct Fee On Application 
weight 5 lbs. Puppies for sale—$25 up 
Length of Mrs.W.H. Scott, Jr. 18 19 Woodland Read, Maplewood, N. J f 
coat 14 Phone 485-M So. Orange 
inches. 


I will offer 
the Stud ser- 
vice of this 
grand dog to 
breeders of 
Maltese 
Terriers. 
The first five 
breeders send- | 
ing their 
names to 


Vanity Fair, Booking Service—Fee $15.00. 


sixth—Stud Fee $50.00. 


He is the only living Maltese Terrier in America or 
Europe with this len 
winners in England be' 
large litters, 3 and 4 Ib. dogs. 


h of coat and sired many 
ore coming to America. Sires 
tuds and pups and 


MRS. H. E. SHORT wor QUALITY. BOGS 


361 TALBOT STREET, ST. THOMAS, CANADA 























PEKINGESE 


by the famous Champion 


CHUN OF EGHAM 


MALES AND FEMALES 


RAINBOW KENNELS 


MRS. JAMES DOIG, Prop. 
Tel. 112 Oyster Bay Bayville, L. I., N. Y 

















PAH KOW PEKINGESE 


We are proud of our puppies and 
sleeve specimens. Appointment ‘by 
telephone. 





Warren & Jennings 


473 West End Ave. 
New York City 


’ Phone 8757 Schuyler 





Shan Tong of Pah Kow 














Beautiful Japanese Spani 
For Sale Pekingese and oh sew 


Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi_and ree. Pekingese Ti-Sing, 
a oe red, fee $10. 
A. ri Chadurjian 

26 pm -..n8 Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telerhone 6691 Flatbush 














and all other breeds. 2 y d 
on their — and guarantee Foe 





nary examination allowed. 
Call, Write or Phone to 
JULES FEROND 
424 Sixth Avenue New York City 
Tel. Farragut 380 
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The Best Collection of Japangl 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS, S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 

















Cc ge Sable. 
Honey Sunbright—Pure Orange. 
Seneral Mite Miniatr Wolf Sabie. 
6! 


Sable. 
Class Grown Stock and Puppies for Sale. 


The 0. E. LAKELAND KENNELS, 42 Beauvoir Ave., Summit, N.J. 
"Phone Summit 537 
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hat German Shepherd Dogs 


in the Finest Motor Cars? 


If you already own, or intend to own, one 
Pg of these wonderful animals you may 
secure some interesting litera- 


The German Shepherd Dog Club 


512 Scranton Life Bldg. 


Usually Ride 


THERE’S A REASON! 


ture on the breed and a list 
of reliable breeders 
by addressing 


The Secretary of 


of America 


Se ranton, Pa. 














Nero 
Affolter 
Our Latest 
Champion 
Elmview 
Kennels 
Elmhurst, Pa. 
The Kennel 
~ of Champions. 
A limited number of puppies from the kennel now 
for sale Address communications to 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


512 Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 
Member G.S.D.C. of A. 








GERMAN SHEPHERD Docs 


Puppies for Sale 
BLACKLICK KENNELS 
Luke H. Swank, Owner 


Swank Building JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Member G.S.D.C. of A. 














HOHELUFT KENNELS 


German Shepherd 
Dog Puppies For Sale 


JOHN GANS, Jr. 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. Member G.S.D.C. of A. 


Champion Best 
Lotte bed 
Von Show 














Placed Over Twelve Champions, Is Our Property 
Puppies and Grown Stock For Sale 


LEWANNO KENNELS, Hempstead, L. I. 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. Wanner, Meadow Brook Farm, Members G. S. D.C. of A. 











THIS SPACE RESERVED 
FOR 
MRS. C. HALSTED YATES 


German Shepherd Dogs 


Member G. S. D. C. of A. 




















GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG 
Champion Max A.K.C. 184708 
A consistent winner at the largest shows 
At Stud Fee $50 


SHERIDAN S. NORTON, Member G. S. D. C. of A. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 











ANALOSTAN KENNELS 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 
ROLAND vom WUPPERSTRAND 
AKC 210888 :: S. Z. 19496 
WINNER OF FIVE EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
DEERFIELD, ILL. Member G.S.D.C. of A. 




















PS German Shepherd Dogs 
Puppies and grown coms of the very best 
1 imported stock for sale. Some of the 
©’ leading show dogs of this country come 
from my kennels. Write me your wants. 
Dogs taken for training. 
WINTERVIEW KENNELS, L. I. DeWinter, Owner 
Box No. 271 Montclair, N. J. 


Phone 739-M Montclair 
Member G.S.D.C. of A. 









WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


PAUL HUHN, Owner CARL LIMROTH, Trainer 

900 Fingerboard Road, Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
PRINCE EITEL of Oak Ri 

At Stud Winner of “4 at F ee $3 5 


Splendid grounds for pearding, Thorough training for 
police or house defence by Mr. Limroth. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE. Member G. S. D. C. of A. 


HOME GUARD KENNELS 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 
PUPPIES OF BEST IMPORTED STOCK 










A. Formacler G. Berthold \j 
Members of G.S.D.C. of A. 
METROPOLITAN & HILLSIDE AVES. 
RICHMOND HILL, LONG ISLAND 











WILLOWBANK KENNELS 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


WESSON SEYBURN, Owner 24 John R. Street 
Member G.8. D.C. of A. Detroit, Mich. 
KENNELS 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 














ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 
FOR SALE 


By Int. Ch. Apollo Von Hunenstein—Anna of Elmview 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. (MILFORD, N. J. 





GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


ly a Specialty from imported stock, sired 
by Champions. Several successful show dogs 
were bred and developed at my kennels. 


STONYACRES KENNELS, Norwalk, Conn. 


E. D. MILLS, Owner 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 




















Member G. 8. D. C. of A. 
—— 











HE German Shepherd Dog Club of America was organized about 
three years ago, to further the interests of the German Shepherd 
Dog in America. How well it has succeeded is best shown by the 
fact that at the recent show given in New York by this club, there were 
one hundred and ten actual dogs entered. The Club now has one hun- 


dred and thirty-three members in all parts of the country, and is recog- 
nized as one of the leading clubs, in Dogdom, and largely through its 
efforts the demand for German Shepherd Dogs is greater than thesupply. 


If you are interested in the breed, why not help the good work along 
by becoming a member. 


For particulars, please address the Secretary 
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amply repaid. 





COLONIAL DOG MART 


New York’s Largest Dog Shop 
Just West of Thorley’s 43 WEST 46th STREET 





Why Delay An Eventuality? 


Sooner or later you are bound to visit us and regret that you delayed so long seeing 
THE BEST COLLECTION OF HIGH CLASS DOGS IN NEW YORK 


May we extend you an invitation in this informal way? If Boston Terriers, Chows, 
German Shepherd Dogs, Terriers or Toys appeal to you, we feel sure you will be 


Telephone Bryant 5135 

















Irish Terriers for Every Purpose 


There Is No Breed More Versatile 
If you want 


A WELL BRED PUPPY 
A HOUSE BROKEN COMPANION or 
A HIGH CLASS SHOW DOG 


F’rite me and I will guarantee to please you 


L. H. POWERS HOULTON, ME. 























GOOD DOG 


Good dogs are an asset and not an expense, so when you buy a 
dog be sure to get one from good stock. My dogs have won 
hundreds of prizes in England and America. 

I have at this time a special offering of Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Boston Terriers, Airedale, Irish, Scottish and Fox Terriers, Police 
Dogs, Collies, etc. I can also supply dogs of any breed and it is 
generally known among the dog-loving public that I give the best 
value in America. 


I will guarantee every dog sold from my kennels. 





. Reuben Clarke 


National and ee 
t ; 
gw go oa Correspondence cordially 


invited 


thority on all breeds of 
dogs was born in London, 
England. He has been a 
dog lover afl his life and 
adopted his chosen pro- 
fession for man’s best 
friend—the dog. 


Reuben Clarke 


PROP. 
New York Kennels 


113 East 9th Street Pekingese puppies — the Boston Terriers very Pomeranian imported by 
(near Wanamaker’s) kind we offer our custom- handsomely marked, me. We now have some 
ers for sale—they are the all ages tor sale. handsome puppies by him. 

Telephone 5589 Stuyvesant real kind. 








EVERY HOME NEEDS A. 





























Our Russian Wolf- 


FASHIONABLE TOY DOGS | | | xtcns cs 


champions. Our kennel 
Griffons, Pekingese quarters are large and all 


dogs are well developed 
Pomeranians, etc. and show quality and size, 
atalog 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND Arkansas Vattey Kennels 
& SEP . Da 
where my sister maintains the Cimarron, ‘kansas 
famous Advocate Kennels. ee 














BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society 


Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y, 























BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


Some exceptional young stock by 


Ch. Iron City Monk X Ch. Auldane Haze 
SHOW SPECIMENS 
AULDANE KENNELS, sorcen"'" Sst 














Russian Wolfhounds «32. 


An ornament to the finest home. 


5 

A reliable, gentle pet for the chil- ‘ 4 
dren and yet a dog that can ‘ \ 2 
catch and kill coyotes and wolves a \ 
Puppies My Specialty \ oy 


S. V. KENNELS, Office 311 Bonita Ave., Pletal Cal. 
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this 
P. op u = | . 
larity? Reason! 


THE POLICE DOG 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet and 

Saleslist of Puppies, grown dogs and 

female dogs for breeding purposes, 
PALISADE KENNELS 

East Killingly 33 Connecticut 
















All my dogs are kept in my apart- 


ment and are therefore ee 
Thoroughly House Broken GREAT DANES 





If you want the best at reason- Puppies and Grown Stock 
able prices get in touch with me. Prices on application 
MISS G. LESTER MINGAY KENNELS (Registered) 
179 Madison Avenue New York Mount Hope, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
’Phone Vanderbilt 4672 Telephone: Barclay 5968 























KISH-KE-KOSH KOLLIE KENNELS 
Beautiful, Graceful Collies 
The dog of Romance, Poetry, History; most beautiful 
and intelligent ef all breeds. The dog with a noble 
past—the dog with a glorious future. 
_ puppies and grown stock for sale. Write for List 


site J. A. SEAMAN Albia, Iowa 
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THE DOG MART 











THERE’S A DOG SHOW EVERY DAY AT 


MRS. D.D.DUNN The Dog Shop 


15 EAST 35th STREET 
Just opposite Altman’s 


TELEPHONE, MURRAY HILL 6025 











Fel] Ss 


Boglebrae Scottish Terriers 


make ideal children’s pets. Game and brave, 
but kind and loyal to their family, they are 
always ready for a romp. Weighing about 20 
pounds they are not too rough for a small child. 





Take a Scottie to the country with you. 
Registered puppies from imported stock. 


BOGLEBRAE KENNELS, Box 421, Huntington,L.I. 




















28 E. 46th Street 


Springside Dog Palace 


New York’s rendezvous for 
the Aristocracy of Dogdom., 


Representatives of America’s and England’s most 


reputable Kennels. 


Opp. Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Murray Hill 2012 














Wire-Haired Fox Terriers | 
AT STUD : 


- The i“ ry 1 = 
es ae British Champion ; 





Wycollar Boy, 
Fee $50 
Ch. Guycroft 
Salex, Fee $25 


Conejo Hard Nut, 
Fee $25 


Conejo Parcel 
Post, Fee $25 


Conejo High 
Brow, Fee $25 





Puppies by these dogs occasionally for sale 
Estos CONEJO KENNELS 
Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I. 


TELEPHONE 290 HUNTINGTON 





a 





SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless as a kitten. Always full 
of “Pep PP. * My puppies are not raised in a 
city bac = or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas farm. They one full of vigor and 
the picture of heal Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsib!e parties. Safe delivery 

uaran’ erms reasonable. 5c in stamps 
i teapione you @ catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 














BeOT TIS TERRIERS 


For Sale and at 
Stud—-Make Best 
Companions. 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 

Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 
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IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and Grown Stock 


FoR SALE 
HILTEFAR KENNELS 


(Registered) 


Post Office Box No. 104, Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone, 873 Morristown 


RO ne Penasco eae 


; 
i 
i 
: 
: 
; 
: 
| 
} 
=A 

















OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 
Ali-Round Dogs 


CLASSY YOUNG 
STOCK FOR SALE 


SIX FAMOUS 
OORANGS AT 
STUD 


OORANG KENNELS 


























Al REDALES— Pupples—grown dogs— 

matrons, open or bred. 

Some house-broken, others trained for watch 
COLLIE State P eed needs. 

COL P etal from the famous 

oxall line. We have both 

white LL TE and white, in pups, grown dogs 

IS open or bred. 

is a unique way of gelling. Try us. 


P. L. SAVAGE 








St. “Charles, Il. 











AIREDALE TERRIERS 


| Finest dogs ever bred for the house, 
h country or farm. latest _impor- 
tation, perayvent Moray Royalist, at 


Stug— 
| SHIP ON APPROVAL 
To Responsible Parties. 


PHONG 424 


Bravy momas « 













WEST FISLO 


32 CLARK STREET 
ENT KENNELS % WESTFIELD, N,V. 
































WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS ps 


Our Dogs are Sturdy, Intelligent 
and of Superior Breeding. 


FLORENCE 





Country raised puppies for sale. 


For particulars address 


THE KNOLL 











MASS. Vea 
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sicier-~abgimaay STER KENN EL CLUB 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL DOG SHOW 











MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 20, 21, 


Entries Close Monday, January 29, 1917 


For Premium Lists and Entry Blanks, Apply to 


George W. Gall, Supt., Room 1704, 18 East 41st Street, New York 


22 and 23, 1917 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 

| afer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
(at Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. English Bloodhounds, Bear and Lion 
| Hiounds, also Airedale Terriers. Al! dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser to judge quality. 
i Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Sixty-page, highly illustrative, instructive and 
na catalogue for ten cents in stamps 
or coin, 


St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 
White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 
Dept. V. 



















"Phone 855J 





HIS is the father of a few 
beautiful FRENCH BULL 
PUPPIES I have for Sale. 
The stock is of generations of 
Champions and fully registered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MRS. FRANK McCORMACK 


141 Case St., Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. 
Tel. 1783-J Newtown 














English Bull Dogs 
For 15 years, I have 
made a study of prop- 
er breeding. This pic- 
ture shows the result. 
I am offering some 
exceptional puppies 
now. 
Males $35 up 
Females $25 up 





My Own Breeding 


Correspondence a pleasure 


J. E. COOK, 187 Rockaway Road 
South Ozone Park, Long Island, N. Y. 























Goodwin’s Dandy —#° 34". 


The best made, all round Dog you 
can find. Sturdy and graceful, 
with handsome white mores 
FARM RAISED PUPPIES 
FOR SALE. 


AYNHOE FARMS 
Mrs. William Ellis Haines 
Pennsdale, Lycoming County, Pena. 











SUNNY HILL KENNELS 


OFFERS 
EXCEPTIONAL PUPPIES 
Boston Terriers by Ch. Some Boy. 

Pekingese by Toto’s Masterpiece. 

Agents tor the perfect kennel or garage heater—hot 
water system—complete $50. 
Mrs. E. A. Ri 
Miss J. 7. Rine - - Caldwell, N. J. 





Studebaker Snow 


Queen ———= 


RS. Helene Studebaker 
Henderson, owner of 

the Studebaker Kennels, 
invites you to see her exhibit 
of PURE BRED MALTESE 
TERRIERS at the West 


minster Kennel Club Show, 








A few choice puppies for sale 


10 Faneuil Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


"Phone 3950 New Rochelle 

















THE JUDGING POINTS OF THE DOG 
and the Calendar and Date Book for 1917 


Part one of the Ninth Annual 
Volume of the 


BLUE BOOK OF DOGDOM 


Now ready. Price 50 cents postpaid. 
Cc. S. R. CO., P. O. Box 1028, NEW YORK CITY 

















PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


THE PROPERTY OF & 
FREEMAN FORD 


as fh 
GERMAN SHEPHERD 
(Police) DOGS 


Puppies for sale, imported and trained 
stock. Training camp in connection. 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown stock for sale. 
Nine Champions in the Kennels. 


SHETLAND PONIES 





P. O. Box 434 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 








AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAN' 

10 minutes from ‘Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
clusively for boarders. Established 20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured, 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection vag Pegg — 


HOME 
FOR 
DOGS 


The Kennels, Woodside t id Island (near 
Woodside Station) . Phone 93 Newtown 











FRENCH BULL DOGS 
MARMONTE KENNELS a - at stud, to approved 
matrons only, that ‘iN’s. Eat Frenchi 


*“GAMIN QUAL” AKC aed 
By Ch. Nellcote Gamin ex an eave pithy fon. Also his 


litter brother 
“GAMIN’S HONEY BOY” “52 





Address Miss INA M. HEWITT, Owner ale 

















BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street New York 
































THE BEST DACHSHUNDS OSTA 
TECKELHEIM KENNELS 


Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 
man champions and specimens 
of best American strains. 
Young stock for sale. 


Address MRS. F. D. ERHARDT 
80 Ivy Street rookline, Mass. 
or Teckelheim Kennels, West Berlin, Vt. 











Guernsey Bull for Sale 


FINE SPECIMEN, BEAUTIFULLY MARKED, 
WELL SHAPED, REGISTERED, SEVENTEEN 
MONTHS OLD, A. R. DAM 12,000 LBS. 
MILK. ANSWER F.G. VANITY FAIR 














The partner of the boy in his 
girls on their rambles in the country. 
wants a fearless guardian of the home and chil 


city or country grounds. A stunning companion 
ae autoing or horseback trips, as the White Collie is the 
tiful aristocrat of dogdom. 


$300.00 A YEAR 


Ours are hardy country raiséd pedigree 
rs They are lithe, graceful, ha 
kennels in the world where unrelated pair of 

uy a pup and your money 





THE ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS - - 


WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 


The dogs for city, suburb, farm or ranch. At the mountain, prairie, 
seaside or woods, the White Collie is the great pet and companion. 
hikes and the fearless protector of the 
The comfort of the mother who 
The best h 
- having been from time immemorial the great cattle and 
Also herd poultry, pigs, goats, etc. A great ornament to 
for young ladies on 


elp 


A pair will raise three or four hundred dollars’ worth of puppies a 
year, as they have two large litters each year (sometimes as many 
. Fine gifts for your friends from your country 
place. Stand the climate anywhere from the Gulf to Northern Canada. 
stock, having the true Collie 


n. rdy (no 
needed in coldest winters), brave, gentle with children, “faithful, intelligent, beautiful, tireless, prolific. 
ites can be furnished 
“B will buy love unflinching that cannot die.” Every child has @ right to be brought up with a dog. We 
have two fine unrelated litters of puns that will make grand dogs before long. Address 





Probably only 


*rices very reasonable, to suit all pockets. Kipling says. 





- DEPT. C -<- - - OSHKOSH, WIS. H 





MARBALD KENNELS 


AIREDALE and 


WIRE FOX 
TERRIERS 


At Stud and For Sale 


PUPPIES and GROWN STOCK 


LEONARD BRUMBY, Manager 
Belmore Long Island, N. Y. 
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CHAMPAGNE 
FRANCE 
“Ohe Finest Broduct that 
J] ban has drawn fiom VWature’’ 


, i i 


BRUT SPECIAL CUVEE VINTAGE 1904-1906 GRAND VIN SEC (BROWN LABEL) 
AS RESERVED FOR GREAT BRITAIN 



































Coates 


- P LY a O U T H We stand for Moderation. 


Dr y Gi nN We believe that a man should be 
no less moderate when drinking than 
when eating, or in his conduct of 
- other affairs. 








: : : That’s why for nearly 100 years we 

There’s a_sprightliness have made a particularly mild and 

about its makeup that mellow Whiskey — Wilson — Real 
P Wilson —That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


; will delight your palate 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 323 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That’s All! 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY = 
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Extra Dry 
Champagne 


RE ED 
= ~ 


aa 


It takes a certain 
peculiar soil to 
grow grapes which 
are best fitted for 
making a cham- 
pagne whose flavor 
has body and 
whose bouquet is 
full. The excel- 
lence of Cook’s 
Imperial is largely 
due to the fact that 
the fine grapes of 
which it is made 
are grown on just 
this Kind of soil. 
For its purity, flavor, 
bouquet and life 
—order Cook’s 














Imperial Extra Dry. 
Sold Everywhere— 
Served Everywhere | 
Bikar 
AMERICAN WINE CO. | l | it \\\ 
St. Louis, U.S.A. Body | 





REI, Boh —— - 










VANITY FAIR 


BLACK & WHITE 
Scotch Whisky 


Quality Reasons 





, | Third: because the same high 


quality prevails in all parts 
of the world, — uniform 
goodness. 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 





J priest 


\ 








THE SECRET OF 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINING 


and enjoyable hospitality is to see that your guests depart from the table 
with a satisfied appetite and a thankful heart 


é «* Sfoul 


bring to a meal an enjoyment that is as unique as it is complete—the kind that “Makes 
good digestion wait upon appetite and health upon both.” They enrich and enliven 
| the repast from start to finish. The pleasure and sociability they promote are not 
| their only virtues—they are doing good at the same time. Always as healthful as 


Distinctively 
Quality Beverage 
for 131 Years 









they are enjoyable. F 
| Supplied in Bottles and Splits by Leading Dealers or Write to C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, NI. 
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To ‘ha What You Want 


is to avoid worry and expense. How often have 
you heard your friends who have built houses, 
say, “If I had only known beforehand” about this 
or that detail of house-planning. 














When you make your House Plans, save time and 
confusion for yourself and your architect by 
knowing what you want. 


You can get that knowledge with the least expense 
and the most pleasure by subscribing to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Begin your subscription now with 


The Spring Building Number 


The Spring Building Number, issued February 
1st, will be of immense value to everyone inter- 
ested in houses and of particular worth to those 
who are planning to build this year. It will con- 
tain descriptive articles and illustrations of 


The Wooden House Driveways 

The Brick House The Garage 

The Stucco House The Sleeping Porch 
The Bungalow Blinds 

The Remodelled House Screens 

Fences Doors 


Prize Winning Plans for a $3000 House 


The February Number will contain the plans and 
elevations of the prize-winning house in the re- 
cent HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Comfetition con- 
ducted by the Oregon Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. This $3000 is to cover 
the cost of everything from the excavation to the 
last fixture. 


Every Number of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
is in reality a special number, for each contains 
especially valuable information pertaining to the 
house and its surroundings that cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Seven Months for One Dollar 


(Simply mail a sticks sao eae have your subscription | THIS EXQUISITE WINE SERVED 

«aes | AT DINNER Witt App Distincrion 

The House Beautiful Pub. Co., Inc. | TO THE ENTERTAINMENT (|) 

Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 4 : 
Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL WHE THER AT HlomeE, HOTEL 


for seven months to the following: : a | 0 R Cc LUB 









































*Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra. 
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Antiques 


RATES { 8 months 
4 months 


EDS canta vbecess 


One year ie Sa 
4 issues, minimum order) 11. 


All advertising must be paid for 
with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication. 





will puithase 9 - = ll oy 1 Portraits, 
is and Ca antiques. 
416 Madison” = N. el. Circle 1142. 
THE ANTIQUE FUR FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Street, 


Largest collection a Paataue & period “furniture, 
at romarkabty low prices. Inspection invited. 


ANTIQUES & REPRODUCT! SONS 
Embroideries & English ey Old En 
rniture. Italian wrought iron. Marble ie furnt- 











ture. E. N. Elmore, 3 & 5 W. 28 & 2 W. 29 
ANT IQUES—FURNITURE. Sheffield plate 
hing to fur- 





everyt 
—~ mold style homes. Also “restoring = fur- 
niture. Florian Papp, 525 Lexington A 





SON 

A large and nfl & Some ot of antique fur- 
niture for sale at reasonable 7 Located at 

30 W. 12th St., N. ¥., for the past 58 years. 


Art Galleries 


BEAUTIFY YOUR OME | “— pointing by 
rom. foreign artist. rices. Un 
abrics and ae. a 2 tive suezestion 

gladly given. J. R. Bremner, 680 Mad. Ave., Y. 


ruin! sOWELL ART SALLERY,,., 
983 nico, + > Tel. Circle S643. 
 /. 4 


THE LITTLE GALLERY £2 


sons American C 
Catalogue on request. 


Cc. W, KRAU 
Choice Oil Pp RRAUSHAA Bhings 
's Printed in color. 
260 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; near 29th Street 


seb bu Aves Nc tae fe fs. 


Original drawings by 
Rare 





























I INAL DI DRAWINGS from Puck, Century 
orig! yoo very reasonable prices. Some 
Call “or or write for quotations on 
H. Stone, 137 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


as low as 50c. 
your favorite artist. 


Auction Bridge 
RELLIAN, SHERMAN RICK: tahell Classes 


in bridge and auction. a taught in 6 lessons; 
private instruction. Also by mail. Tel. Riv. 1464 


RAD-B Mea. abc. te AR! 4d , 
——. t. * 4 cal cs ee ot 
on request. 

pt. h TRadbridge Ce Co., aay 














e Pads 
144 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ct HOOL, 1400 B’way, 

anf gO, By) = to-date auction in 12 
lessons. Private and class instruction. Pirate 
bridge also taught. Tel Greeley 5161. 








to the world of shops. 





THIS IS AN INDEX 


can I get it ?” will never trouble you if you 
are familiar with this list—so read it now 


The question “‘Where 
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Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Books and Prints—Cont. 











Automobiles 





PLEXO EVENING WHITE. gives throat, 
shoulders t soft, creamy look. 
rub off. hey A. at Macy’s, M 

man’s, Gimbel’ 4 Riker= Hegeman’s, 


BENDER'S BOOK STO By and sells 
all kinds, but spec those_per- 
taining to Costume, Art, pres edly and Deco- 
ration. 128 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Stuy. 4216. 








E {i Stree Al QM BILE SCH 2 ERSON 58 West 72nd St., N. Y. KS: First Editions, Fine Bindings, 

West iy ah 2 Pitave 5a you Neticed how om | ae mous ace, Ron ic ia “unexcelled. Be Best st treatment Boned Bae R Pamy a — — by 
res, eaving elebra uthors. 

them! ny osm Pd Booklet. the skin soft and ‘beautiful. $1.10 oer bottle pp. | G. A. Baker & Co., 120 East 59th St. New” York. 

AN ZI DE R CAP keeps send, _ »” Face Cream & Soap recom- ARE BOOKS an UT HS. Thou- 

dn e fal trom m sclcking oa & ‘Taylor's ay - ae Pees fang delicate skin, shaving, RAR of items to choose T4 ks taken by i 

ete. . 


ru L. Yan alle, °39 Cortlandt aor n* 


jar. Casta Diva C ome 
72nd | St., N. Y. Free booklet. 


Advance catalogues for poe nin collectors 
Write. Reginald Atkinson, Forest Hill, London, Eng. 








Beauty Culture 


GHR EE PREPARATIONS IN, IN ONE FOR $ $1, 


Noma Cleansin, Sold at otan’ 8, a 
Teller’s, etc. Prof. D’Irving, 535 W. 111th St., N.Y. 





Candies and Delicacies 


Candies & Delicacies—Cont, 





gALt 


pe coder or F stabs ; 
Days the parcel pos 


ANI’, 


) NUTS— Wondertally a Mixed, 

id $1.25 f (Chieck, 

Ma le = a = he 

1225 B’way, N. Y. B’klet, 
F I 

Salads and. Entrees San yo ordered at all Came 


man ae or_at Main office, Sixth Ave. a 
» Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. i se. 


PENSIONS, HOME ie, To. 3h Chemlng Gum 














died Gra; 
box 25¢. > a Eg White fata 
WEBER'S, ORIC IN H 
Candies tore, nd Ad at 
post—24 East oth Bt’ St, N. ¥. 
ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. The Arlo of 
Luscious exclusive, 1, 2 & 5 lbs. $1. a lb. Sent 
, Mrs. Jennie Gross Trull, Biddeford, Me, 


ees. 
ea., $2. White Feather Place, Oradell, N. 
Ib.; old ase "‘Aieda 
Parcel 
tions, Wonderful aX olates 
AL IFO NI TI Luscious G 
ai WE IND nes Superb ray 








‘& 
Saeais = Nuts 4 Glacés, $4.90 ‘skeen 
DELICIOUS OME MADE 


chocolate carame! 
. M. Nalle, Bor 25, Leesburg, Va. 


ENGLISH FRUIT CAKE, as well as the Creole 
and Black Chocolate, and the same ont candies 
shipped for the holidays from The Cake Shop, 

26 East 46th St. Murray Hill 3584. 


BRAN COOKIES—A delicious Jazative for 


children an = . i oe one box, (2 dozen), 3 
pos 
Esther Hawley, "35 *pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


gallina NUTS: Have you ever tasted these 











. American -— m Co., 
Box 198, Albuquerque, New Mexi 4 ™ 


Carpet and mien Cleaning 


ORIENTAL TIC. Rugs & Cana 
restored to Ori cCclortnas “& Bee Beauty _b; 
Wash Cleaning Posie’ Booklet. al 
Cleaning Co., 98-100 5th Ave, 











Gener: 
N. ¥. Chel. 








Cigarettes 


VICOMTESS Rit off pen 
Ruby cigarette nj te Re BY! "de 
Youssouf 10 for $ Flor de Shiraz at for ee. 
Ambree 10 for she: °500 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Mento Bien Sees = ey al OUP, one 
To order “only. Gibson- a Bae 
mre Bway, New York City. Greeley 5: 


OUR, TREAT—Words at best, are flat substi- 

tutes for s of Pinkus Bros. Made- 
re tow will tell their sone 

better than ever we could in volumes. So in 














tice to our Pete a complimentary box containing 
— qualities will be sent you 


5 oo 157 Cedar Street, N. Y. C. 
MILOOKI-THE | SMOKE OF ROYAL 
Avery x igarette, perfect ALT 


from the an tobaccos. $2.10 per i? 
Booklet. Yak Oussant & Co., 58 Broad St., 


Ge areas oO Ag Bag bac 
used. 

Turkish* eR! Co... $e “ests st ye vt 

Be evamild Plantar E00: Gold, = 


$2. 50 ber 100. Large Size, Glass Tubes, $1.00, 
ora Cigarette Co., 78 Fifth ‘Ave., N. 7% 

















HOM rultinate Couth onus $5 of 4 ny t Baton. 


Face Treatm S , Grey, 





Books and Prints 


LORD'S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 3 
5 pound — delivered cet AA e in 

he ed States, $1 per pound. 
I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress "St. P portland, Me. 


wait FBLEN ID CIGARETTES, £ TTES, finest enue 


= ~< fresh. Inquiries from wr, Seale 
riminating ie a 











2 E. eo YY Beauty Book Free. 3014 M. H. smokers invited. 500 5th Ave., 
Ie pene WER PERFUMERY £9. IF YOU WANT |, A, or RST EDITION, # | WITH FRESH CREAM; Maple Sugar & nuts THE Si SM E | $ OP, pe 3 Test’ most exclu- 
Fite Avenue. We til still any ‘mr town trated book. r- ut aa: pri t ee ior —3 ve ig iris one we nan i aoe ~4,- £. ported Cigars ana “jelicetels so ~~ Eeyplta 
, an oul prin or any ermont, two girls are working produee some- of en 
at 25 East 99th Street, N. Y. write to Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. thing absolutely new in Candies. They combine peread Ci th St., N. ¥. C., Vbt. 5220. 
D TO Oo ACE,” a booklet de- KS IN E BIN INC delicious home products é& old family recipes. 
oumie, Sop nro oun Fac "beauty culture SEX nate Bosko—any book tainable. eo Maple chocolates’ & Bon Bons $1, Maple Cream Cors 
Kelton Gibson. tego on *s, Inc., 30 marshmallow & pecan 80c, Butternut, ets 


request. 185 Madison Avenue, N. Ne. Ce 


st #4 x tort ite t-Wilsgn', ing 3 


dge, 
$1.25; Maple Caramels plain 80c; pecans $1; 





gh Go pote in the pores: 


skin. $1. H 
Sard Go tom 200 W. 72 St, N. Y. 


THE BIBELOT. No lib large or small is 
complete EL OT. this charming set of books. 





‘or bin , prices and terms address 
Thomas 


Bird Mosher, Portland, Me. 





Butternut e. 25; Maple Logs $1; Maple Wafers 
80c; Maple Pecan hae pt ee Maple Sugar Cakes 
20c box. Send $1 for 1-lb asst. Maple Grove 
Candies, St. Johnsbury, Camel 





Mirvetiore: is cultivating figures with her famous 


corsets at 561 Fifth Are. ae York. 
by Mme. Binner by appointmen 


Fittings | 





FEBRU 





the: 
and origina 
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EATE 
, Hed “ 


wich. Tel 











room D 
16 East 5: East 5: 
miss I 


Class 
862 Sth A 


One step, 
Tel. 2. 
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Corsets—Cont. 


Embroidery and Plaiting 


Florists 


Gowns Remodeled 





F LILL Peis which accurately 
MME. ROSE, end of Fashion,’’ 1 made 
only at 15 Yom 45th St., New York, 2818 Bryant, 

73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


MR: H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
pas. S. ‘and stamped goods, initials and mono- 
grams a specialty. New designs for gowns. Christ- 
mas novelties. 


MAX SCHLING 22 W. 59th St, N. Y. C. 
Charter member International Florists Tele- 
graph Ass’n, delivers flowers in New York or any 
other city two hours after receiving your order, 


Mx RE Py bee Pars ma NSU bal wat 
s owns oe fogned, e838. Homer, 11% Wes 
Street, N. Y. Tel, 5265 Greeley. 





LACED CORSE fit- 
ie CPSSARD, FO owe to aie real only: 
Ors a 
Brassiercs 479 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. ¥. 


MAX SCHLING, 22 West 59th Oe Ae ae 

ity a on plants for ge ne jon. Best oa 
ast arra t erate pri: ces. 

for p+, need at moce Plaza 1241-2022 


VICTORINE—Rebuilder of gowns. Old gowns 
— a to new. Evening 


ialty. 
wre. West Path Street, New York 





MADAME Dif Parisia Stodet 
Corsets to order only. 
myn % East 30th se N. Y. Phone "5042 Mad, Sq. 


ACCORDION and SIDE PLAITING Ruching. 
Buttons cover al Fancy dyeing of nets, 
chiffons, etc. Mail go, promptly filled. 

G. M. Sadleir, 38 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
HRISTINE. Expert, and poet attention to 
crated, Ti ying & acco 
Buttons cove! c ng. 

78 W. 46th St., New York City. 990 6th Ave, 


WHEN YOY THINK OF FLOWERS 
Froshost Flowers,” 2NF SPArImeRY, rato Prices, | ¥ 


ELINOR FALK, ug! BB as 47th St., N. ¥. 
Bret al gowns mad Remodeling a 
5 ae aterials io” " Moderate prices. 
Fite sings made. Tel, 376 Bryant. 














" ATERNIT ASS 14 E. 34 8t., GAR MME. Artist tle _Pemodeling Service 
Ce ee NA gat tee: | etait are, et a a atl pa Poy a 
01 or e for - ities, Cc signs for 1. § ns, coats, suits an panty 
ay et or call at 10 East 46th Street, New York. ecteelenis “St amping and Embroid idbry. Fifth pee... Bs 58th suimpp. Florist Contractor. ook more chic than ever. 132 W. 91st St., N. Y. 
ONT LACE C 5.50 H MAT. a canzes Tap., al 
FEF EE MONT ACE wen eerie teats | REAM EL GATE hel Ana Eats | rot feSares SSTAPLSHER Ibn | Gomns and Waists 
0 e r models alway; that ot _be ha pi Boy jen stamps 0 
hand. 4 45 W. 37th St., N. ¥. Tel. Greeley aye on lists. Peter Bender, Imp., 111 E. 9th St., N. ¥. C. we, ye Peopie.”* 
N CORSET SHOP—Ready to wear & initials designed stamped, ARTISTIC DRESSES 
REPFE ER! rsets RSE lace and front lace) and MON el e. waists and owns. ommen to “the noe OF Fn LIGENT, fest, pon ot of Na de — your own material. 
trained No 9 best attention to your floral needs. Unusual Reasonable prices. 


mee Brassieres fitt 


ed by experts, 
to $25. 510 Fifth Ave., N. Y. . 


“stitch pieces on sopeoral, eads. 
Hurm Art Shop, 27 Fitth Ave N.Y, 


pet. success each year—‘‘There’s a Reason.’ 


Remodel 
Homer, 11% W. orth St.,.N. ¥. Tel. 5265 Greeley 








ET f ESC 
BTA. CORSE of ¥ fs ON, VALESCEN _ = 
‘ort and protection. indamesais after oper- 
eg Rita Corset Shop, 130 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


KATH th ST.. N. Y. 
RYN, OF A a made to Yc 
with colored border and initial or monogram. 

Embroidery work and stamping. No catalogue. 


PEORELOMERS 26 SUALITY, 
Madison = dens and 76th 8t ~~ 








Costumes and Fancy Dress 


MAX LUFT, 16 West 45th St., N. ¥. C. Pleat- 
ng, hemstitc ‘ing, button holes, Mine fluting. 
Buttons made of your own material. Orders large 





Food Products 


MME. ELISE—Parisian Dressmaker. 
dresses and coats ,are distinctive, yet in tasteful 
om, Made for al 

“‘different.’’ 


2 occasions. Evenin: ening sown gowns that 
66 W. 7ist St., Col. 3975. 


MME. HAMMER; 12 R, 139 West 45th St., N. z c. 
ur creat! e trend of fashi 
Pa mn pms wey a pS oe 4 » pions 














d small promptly filled. (Vbt. 1538.) Ready to Wear, ade to Order. 
OSEPHINE sketches or plates in col- All Imported Designs. Hand ‘ou’ve enjoyed at MARION sh QUISE, F USON 

ta fr jon to fale ow be -B.- making a, ‘el tid acing Work” Cr rod ochet beading, span gling Famous Motels from ™' Srhotesaer Brace’ 5 Ibs. de- Tellleare Or Finally $ 
theatrical, fancy dress a airs. ove! a. Tom, teen ~ "te all orders. ‘ald 1.4 prova! 5 
and original ideas and designs. sony. 29th 8t.,N. Y. pn Co. me W. 35th St. 3112 Greeley. cults” Cae ‘ose 233 Washington Street, N. ¥. | 18 E. 46 St. (oon "Ritz-Carlton. ) Mus" sth nt 238 

TRE: MASQUE, Motion Picture Costumes P lly preparing food for| LENGEL, INC., 11 East 49th St., N. ¥. C. 
HEA or sale. ARM to indivi Russian ° f° .. Bt, *rorders, for broth, purees, | Formerly a ING ieee est. 45th Street. Suits to Order. 
costumes a specialty. (Tel. 616 y Bryant) M. Simo- Employment - LeEnctes lies promptly filled within 24 hrs. Mrs. | Gowns, waists, ag coats ready 


witch, 761 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C., Opp. Hippodrome, 


and jel 
Kate Jewett, 78 W. 46th St., N.Y. Bryant 1457. 








Dancing 


ISS NKL EY 507 5th Ave., N. Y. (2414 
urray Supplies housekeepers, a. 

nurses nn 4 servants. Houses —— 
and renovated under our personal supervision. 


COFFEE DIRECT ROM i 
a flavor with a good 
pounds Guaranteed to please a 


QUMOLESALER 


prices are most reasonable. Mail pg solicited. 





Map irs LISETTE, 2: 15 West 37th St., N. ¥. 

‘el reeley 3231 igh class dressmaking; 

al gowns, vemodieling, models faithfully 
copi Moderate prices. 





—DAN' ARIS (20th year) Clas- 

SEV (ENE Pe is F Lo Pantomime 

(Society or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal Course. 
225 W. 57th St., N. ¥. Catalogue. 


MRS. EMILY 2, M A. York 


For efficient servants, male and female, call, write 
or Tel. Bryant 5633. 131 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


money setunied, Delivered free within 
300 miles of N. Y. Cash with order. 
Price list. Werner 4, Brandon, 221 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANNA SCHEN! TZ, 15 West oe. St. N. ¥. C 
will make to your indivi 
order 1 some May = Anal 
spring styles. 














H. CHALIF—Interpretive, Simplified 507-5th Av., M. H. 6185. STREET EVENING F for the 
jours Fetenst and Grad Hussian Ballroom Uorericsses Nures.,” Housekeepers Secretaries, Furni ture ag who tinow wo Ss Raines. ee 
| ool personally. Gra ussian Im al Attendants a s, Teac orders prom) 

7 W. 42d St., N. Y. Phone Bryant 5585. on ‘tutors, Houses opened and closed, nablenaie models, Ma ew w. oth ste N. a 

R. G. HEPBURN WILSON B. SOCIAL e Lexington Ave., N. ¥. Bet. | M BANYAI. 214 BRADHURST AVE.. 
eS. authori ‘<n odern. nm, Write, THE ants tal Kinds an IES: | Nc: MINNET é & C- Ia tar sohras Bee of smart willow MRS. First class English dressmaker, cat 19, 
one or call. Fifth N. Y., Thorley Bldg., 7947 Plaza. furniture, ant pn, for the interior of the | best trade only. Will visit with assistant. - 


W. cor. 46th St. Bryant 6321, for rates. 


5 West ‘ssh Street, N. Y. 


well-planned home, 


perienced designer. Phone Audubon 1047, 





ERINE CULBERT 
Classes and Ae te ee classic and Ball- 
Dancing. Special Children’s wes 


Thoroughly 
investigated 
other domestics suppl 

59th St., N. Y¥. C, 


COLORED HOUSE ORKERS _ 
rienced a“. excellent cooks, 
erences. ooks and 

Domestic Service Agency, 329 W. 


NEW GALLERIFS 

Grand Rae ‘urniture 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


FAyCH og 3 =. < Sf sete 


for all occasions, made to suit your personality. 
Individual attention. Remodeling. Bryant 3077. 





room 
16 East 54th St., New York. aza 6278. 
ISS ILA D. KNOWLES (late of Castle 


ouse). Modern Dancing specialized. Private and 





Entertainment 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES atall 
times of the year. istinctive McHugh blag od a 


MME. BL. 
Original and distinctive ee in gowns 











Class Lessons. Private Classes taught. niture, Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Uniqui suits for those who wish the finest in workman- 

862 5th Ave. (cor. 46th St.). Tel. Bryant 6139, ries. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Est. 1878, OW. Acer St. ship at moderate prices. 132 West 91st St., N. Y. 
MISS LULU MAY ARDANI ATERING for all occasions is 10|M - GORDON w will make your ] Palm Beach ap- 

—Private Instruction— istinctive. eer for byt receptions and soul 100. MAHOGANY TRA, as v3. pod parel at moder nm material used. Gouns 

One step, Waltz, Fox trot, ne by ap: cinta, bridge parties furnished o est. Cardani, 6th Fe otetion of any pieces. weg 4 lien Distinctive | remodelled into the Tatest Spring fashions. a 
Tel. Bryant 3556. 43 W. 46th » N. Y¥. | Av. at 53d St., N. Y. Tel. Cincle 205, 1571, 1572. | Furniture. 61 Fifth Ave., N. C. Stuyv. 4629, | town inquiries invited. 51 West 37th St., N. Y. C. 
HINMAN CHOOL of folk dancing. Largest M RGARET S. CRAWFORD, 147 W. 57 St.. | “HATHAWAY FURNITURE” is described in THE MISSES CURRAN will make your = 

hool, designs and personally directs entertain- | our brochure, just issued, containing reproductions of ge ogi gowns and waists for all occ 


ffers pageantry, entomine, clog- 
og English "Country, ras and Ball Room danc- 


N. Y.; or instructs by mail. 
Col. 8119, 


aces in and out of 
Programs for special occasions, Tel. 


many especially interesting calles, at unusual pieces. 
W. A. Hathaway Co., West 45th St., N. Y¥. C. 


and also do remodelin; "5.5! at weenie icon 
134 Lexington Ave. (29th St.) . 8188. 





ing. Catalog. 1458 E. 53d St., Chicago. 
Instruction in 


oats RAWFORD. 
na Exhil fons Si Modern, {Classical and Folk 
t 


ancing Studios, 147 Wes Street, New 
fone Telephone Columbus “S119, 


LINGO, a new game for smart parties. Fun and 
ag ong in either French or Spanish. Send $1 

r Lingo. Centaphrase Society, 623 Heed Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Furriers 


MME GAMBLE, 348 Madison Ave, N. Y. C. 
mart gowns for all occasions. Lew ee g 
rices. Character gowns made a study 
erfect fit and workmanship. Dressm 





47 W. 72nd gu So0'ss WRYBA St, N. ¥. C, 
An 


American authority on 


we Wecater CATERING CO., INC. 
ater for any affair anywhere. 
© loan snrening, ag where for any affair. 


FUR REMODELING AND -- PAIR NG. 
Expert workmanship; reasonable 
Horwitz, Furrier since 1892. 41 E. Bth St. so x v. 


TAYE. MONEY ONf U, PL SES 
once, 








old and modern Dances, 244 West 14th St Chelsea 935. | (2 blocks w. of Wanamaker’s). ‘Tel. 137 Stuyv. | Smart Ladics’ Wear, , Hg 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
HELEN MOLLER SCHOOL—America’s pre- GGENHEI Specialty of renovating 
miere Grecian dancer. GUSGE Urine, BYR, REMODELING. | as | low afi a with 


Classic, interpretive, pan- 
Priv. Class and Chil- 


tomime and —— 
1 t. 743 5th Av, Plaza 6028, 


dren’s courses, l. ca 


Murray Hill 315 Lexington Ave. 
5305 N. ¥ C. 


& Son, 37 West 


geod workmanship. reen 
Phone Greeley #058 


37th Street, N. Y. 





EDOUARD DE KU 

Only Ballet Qual from the RXLO, Ronios 
Government Ballet now teaching in America. 

quest catalog 150 W. 57 St., N. Y. Circle 1956, 





Flesh Reduction 


Garden Things 


Hair & Scalp Treatment 
oA Spun Gold 


ay" be az Mare r. ents darken- 


af: leach. Semuasask | ey ay 00 
. Co,, 222 F. Mad. Sq. sta., N. Y¥. 





NO, Master of the 20th Century Ballet, 


DON LE A 
Personally instructs in Interpretative, Classio, 
e and Modern Dances. 


Sta 5 
140 West 44th Street, N. ¥. C. Tel. Bryant 1194. 


REDUCING GUARAN TEED, § Scientifically 
applied exercises. One woman Pri- 
vate Instruction. Est. 1899. Booklet’ "Topel — 


nasium. B’way, cor. 96th St. Phone R’side 4 


HOWARD STUDIOS, 4 East 44th St., N. Y. C. 
Opposite Delmonico’s. } farble, Stone, Terra Cotta, 

ronze, Cement, Fountains, Benches, Sun Dials, 
New Catalogue 25c. 


Shampooin ‘Pree men aealD Treatment 
ng 


Mass. 
20 East goth ‘Street, a, %. Telephone Plaza 1689. 





M, M. VESTOFF & MLLE. SEROVA, Russian 

Artists. Nature work, interpretative, classic. ok 
ballet and aesthetic dancing. Attention invited to 
page 121. 26 E. 46th St., N. ¥. C. 


REDUCE YOUR DOUBLE CHIN in one 

onth. Davis Chin Supporter oa ag sagging 
chin muscles during sleep. $1 to $3.50. ooklet. 
Cora V. Davis, 30 East 42d Street, ew York City. 


FucI GNAS STUDIOS, 5 MA 28th St., N. ¥. C. 
Marble, Stone, Terra ota, Bronze, Lead, Ce- 
ment, Vases, Fountains, Benches, Sun Dials. Also 
Wrought Iron work to order. 


CALP SPECIALIST na x erveMasseuse. Miss 
lor massages your scalp, face, neck and eo 

Fo ag your nerves and ‘helping net neue 
hair. 0 Madison Ave. ~ ag omy ire. 








Decorative Flowers 


Nothin Equals, »Dissolven Rubber, Re- 
ducing Sarm positive, Shealthy Teduetion 
of Superfiuous Flesh Made to measure of pure 
Para rubber—superior in manufacture—quality— 





Gowns Bought 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 





F¢ INTAINE; INC., 
Beautify the atmosphere of your home. 
Varicolored flowers that rival nature, 
Many species of natural prepared palms 


effectiveness. Stock sizes. Athletic rubber gar- 
— at less price. Established 1896. Booklet on 

quest. Commission to Modistes and Corsetieres. 
Dissolvene Mfg. Co., 18 West 34th St., N. ¥. C. 


MME. | pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit ' FT gle? used evening, street and 


dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewel- 
ry. 69 West 45th Street, New York. Bryant 670. 


ENGLI AM Powd 
— aq ab, Ting fai for “4 ir a mar 
velous ‘bright t ions sent, 


Henna Boot alties Co., 50 buf Avenue, New York. 





and ferns. Decorations for House 
Parties and all functions. Peach and 
Persian Garden scenes actuated. A 


ID, and Niles Normalizing 
nt en. Massage, ie 
Book let on request. 


Pena EME THS 
pragic Adjustments. 


eB AN, 103 W. 47th Street, x Y. 
pa ha t 1376. Absolutely Full Value 
or. dies” — or Slightly Used Clothing 


MeGiRe en beaal in Metropolltan Bada ® 


i Massage Manicure 
a C. (57th St.) Plaza 8436. 





cordial invitation is extended to visit roberg, 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. _—‘Tel. aan "i100. Hg ob 5 Madison Ave., N, 
FONTAINE, INC. SUGGESTION Evening & Street Gowns, | TRAN. FORMATION. Manuel is of the 
at his veritable garden, Cone” of them be found in Dancin XcAs Bw gp jiamonds, Jewelry quality hair & art et Re ° AD 


273 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y¥. C. 


this List of ‘America’ 8 better class shops. 
Write to them. 


& Silverware. Consult us before you sell. 
Phone or send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47 St., N. ¥ 


preparation for pay ee, "n 
in our priv. booth. Manuel, 29 E. 48 St. M.H.5737 





FROM. FIRST TO LAST. 
advertisers in this Guide aim 
to please Vanity Fair readers. 
Prompt service is given all mail orders. 





YOU CAN DO A MONTH’S Shopping in the 
Shops of these columns in less time than it 
takes to make a half day’s shopping tour. In- 
spect them all before you buy. 





THESE SHOPS | ALL GIVE 
ent services, 

pe mt values. 

atronize them 


ae 28 ge quel, $5 up Peraimal attention, 


ormations, one, pene, 
or write condition hair. 





aban. Bong Fried, 15 West 34th “treat, 
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Hair ——— Instruction—Cont. Lace Men’s Tailors 
Went AM GPECIALIS Comey FERMA- JINGO, the n new same that teaches conversational | REAL laces and | embroideries in novelties, cur- —LENNON & DAMM— 


ng, ae 


—_ oe great.fun and real 


tains, bed sets, New designs to order. We 

















‘. Y., to larger quarters, instruction. Lingo. Centaphrase | make and import “ail our laces. Repairing. Esti- Four-Gizty ing Fifth Avenue 
callie = %. in business. Society, 623 Heed Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. - mate given. Saleeby Bros., 14 E. 34th St., N. Y,. ew York. 

IAMS’ wave is beautiful, guaranteed last- E for Baby, Debutante and Bride. HEN MILL R £208 | 

ee and harmless to the hair. 7 Expert es 34 4 D REAL LA GE ntiay Gifts for everybody. Collars, RX! =. 
Massage. Lat- I nterior ecorators Caps, Table-linen and dainty Handkerchiefs. In- 5 West Sist Btreet lo 
est ideas in transformations. “Tel. Bryant 6209. dividual designs made to order by Marian Powys | Opposite Hotel Wolcott. Phone, ‘Mad, <* Sa. 1199, 
ENCH HENNA D’OREAL imported Pow- Ww S, INC. of England. Old lace remodeled, cleaned and BERGMAN & OLM EN. 

ph ashy scalp, giving faded or premature gray n oR! shings. nied.” Lessons in lace-making and how to dis- The Mont by ih v, INC. 
hair a ‘S natural gloss and bright tint, $1.35 ppd. 18 East 48th Street New York City tinguish real lace. Devonshire Lace Shop, 353 Fifth Avenue Yay Fork City 


Sent or applied. B. Paul, 38 W. 38th St, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 6745 


60 Washington Square, New York City. 


Telephone, Murray Hill 6261. 





Brent ty i LLIGENT PERMANENT W A} Vv rE 
obert, the hair wave specialist. 


AN & CO. For 50 years have pleased 
NEUMAN patrons with their individuality in 





Ladies’ Tailors 


Milliners 





cost. Smartest aa, dressing in a furniture and decorations. Visit them and you will 
Not 1 boast ‘ulness. 00 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. | understand why. 417 Mad. Av., N. Y., M. H. 1075, 
N. Y. C. BOEHM | J. TUZZOLI, 15 West 45th St. Y., makes | GERHARDT & CO., 12 E. 46th Steet, NOX 


M # LOCHNER WILL RESTORE y 

r to its natural condition. Scalp treatment, 
nana et dag hair dressing, toilet prep., and all 
the requisites of beauty. 47 W. 42nd St., 'N. Y. C 


AN 17 East 48th St., 
¢ PEE ined m of period interiors. 
Rare t t 


apes Ee & antique furnishings. 
For years ainerities on interior decorating. 


@ suit for $55, which cannot be duplicatéa ‘under 
$90. Quality and material faultles 
Advance Spring Models. Tel. 4740 Bryant. 


opposite the Ritz-Carlto 
Originators and Importers “of 
Exclusive Millinery. Moderate Prices, 

















LEON’S_ exclusive model of transformation is MISS AMELIA MUIR BALDWIN FA ADO: LPHE de PARIS (46 St. nr. 5 Av.), | BLANC E— Exclusive, aftyles for discriminating 
made in Leon’s hair parlor. e t work and Decorator Maker of smart tailored Also a special line | patrons. “eS specialty. Your own materials 

most natural look are obtained with his transfor- 22 River Street of sport coats, rain coats, cane garments & trans- used. test Le direct == Paris. 
mation. Booklet. 510 Park Avenue. Plaza 6751 Boston, Massachusetts. parent coats from $15—$30. 41 W. 46 St., N.Y. | 12 West aren’ Street, New York City, 

NGENFELD, Studio, 665 Fifth Ave., | SCHOT .—Tailored Suits, Afternoon and | LADIES’ Straw Hats pie 
h R 2 ecorator, Furnisher and Commission fOTZ & £0.- Direct Paris importations. | styles or copied from le ee we cleaned or 
Healt esorts buyer. Thorough knowledge of styles and color Special facilities for out-of-town orders. colored. Hats trimmed. Ostri 

values. Decorative schemes and estimates fur. 471 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ers. Price list. Neuman, 24 est Th St, N. Y 
DR. FISCHER’S COTTAGE, 105 8S. Califor- STRATTON JOHNS, INC. B .» 429 5th Ave., makers of |} PARIS HAT SHOP a wonderful shop for smart 
nia Ave., elsea, Atlantic City. An unusual Boudoir Hoh and lingerie pillow, $15. SCHWARTZ BeOS. copies of imported and | people, at reasonable prices. Between Fifth Ave 
ocean place for care and medical supervision of day Suggestions. original models embodying materials and work- | nue and Madison Avenue. Opposite B. Altman’, 


convalescent patients. Send for Booklet. 


4 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 


manship of highest excellence at $60 up. 


26 East 34th Street. 








Hotels 


Tel. Bryant 3679. 
Cc. W. RICHARDS & SON 
stablished 1 y 
Interior Decoration and Penta 
753 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


DO YOU WANT AN ADVANCED STYLE 
early Spring suit made of the best fabrics obtain- 
able for $45? Workmanship and satisfaction as- 
sured. Est. 1899. Nathan Leff, 5 E. 35th St., N.Y.C. 


“CHRISTIE SPORT made 
crochet angora—Chenelle, orsted—Chenelle or 
entirely of either combination colors. Write, 
M. A. Christie, 3 Prospect St., New Rochelle, N. Y, 


AT”—Hand 








HOTEL MAJESTIC; Jemties Central Park at 

St. Access to all lines of traffic. 
Dancing and ea. nightly. Rooms $2 
a day up. Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. 


NEW WESTON HOTEL 

Madison Avenue at 49th Street 
Aces — Exclusive — Moderate Rates 

peals to the discriminating. 








ay 
Rates 
sy ac- 
t center. 


'TOODWARD, Broadway & 55th St. 
Dignified hotel for people of refinement. 
moderately consistent, , Superior service. 
cess terminals, an 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—A hotel appealing 

to women of taste and refinement, away from the 
noise of the Shopping District, but convenient 
located at Broadway, 85th to 86th Street, N. 














Household Furnishings 


ANSON STUDIOS—Showing an interesting 
HANTS desk sets, phone desks, cabinets, 
decorated i book covers, guest books, unusual 

gifts. 4 East 44th Street, New York City. 








MANTELPIECES. Antique English wood and 

marble mantelpieces, andirons, hob grates, fenders, 
firetools, trivets and helmet coal scuttles. 

Arthur Todhunter, 101 Park Avenue, N. Y. City. 


ETHEL FOSTER CO. Interior Decorations. 
Attractive color schemes in unusual lamp shades 
to match interior settings. Murray Hill 9379. 
26 East 46th Street, N. Y. C. Third Floor Back. 


AN OPEN FIRE LENDS CHEER 
Artistic on fire tools, and screens of brass, 
bronze and hand wrought iron. 

F. H. Graf Mfg. Co., 28th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. New- 
est, richest, most beautiful wall covering. paras. 
economical, fadeless. Free samples. Wig- 
gin’s Sons Co., 361 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & C 
ning Room Leather — i. 
Leather Furniture Coverin 
Established 1871. 7 West foth St., 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. Made 
only to order. Illus. catalog F in colors sent 














N %. 





ALICE RAND 
Interior Decorator 
26 East 49th Street 
Murray Hill 1087-88. 


New York City 


SMART SUITS FOR PALM BEACH or 

town and country wear. Advance Spring Styles. 

Beautiful prbeics. Fit_ and workmanship unex- 
celled. . Blasi, 12 East 46th St., N. Y. C. 


CLARK 


New York City 





My, MALI HICKS, 158 West 11th Street, 
New York. Maker of artistic and unusual hand- 
dyed fabrics for interior and exterior decoration. 
Period costumes designed and executed 


M. SCHATZ—The tailor who combines expert 
workmanship with moderate prices. Fitting of stout 
ladies:a specialty. Suits, $40 up. Skirts to order, 
$12. Remodeling. 142 W. 57th St. Tel. Circle 1265, 





Musical Instruments 





LSIE DOHERR, associated with Amy Mali 

icks, Studio 158 W. llth St., N. Y., suggestions 

by mail for interior decorating. Color schemes and 
designs furnished. Write for particulars. 


KOENIG’S—“‘Of Tailors, the Elite,’’ catering 

in the heart of the metropolis—to those who wish 

distinction in clothes. Suits, $45 up. Imported 
original models. 789 Lexington Ave., A 





pelted ~wlik LDERI NG in ns 


terior Decorations 
Tel. 9210 Plaza. New York. 





Lighting Fixtures 


THE HAWAIIAN Steel Guitar, a fascinating 
instrument. Can be learned in 10 lessons. Knowl- 
edge of. music not requi Pamphlet free, 

Foruvus Studio, aan Francisco, Cal. 








Perfumes 





741 Madison Ave., 

HELEN CR AND LUCIA FULLER 
nterior Decorators 
ae oe 


House 
743 Fifth Avenue, N. Y Plaza 1648. 


DALE QUALITY PERIOD FIXTURES 

ingenious Adaptations. Original “at eeSatR 
Prices below retail. New ~~ 

Display rooms, 105 W. 13th St., New York’ City. 


Parfum EGYPTIAN BOUQUET an odour of 
wondrous charm and fefinement. Sample extract 
and Face Powder by mail 20 cents. Tose. 
Parfumeur, 140 West 34th Street, New Y 





FINE OLD JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
Beautiful panels and triptychs for country house 
decoration. arming and distinctive gifts. 


Lucy Brown, 123 East 57th St., New York City. 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON sell good fixtures 
and give honest a hey” ve been doing it for 
twenty years. ““C.’’ Showroom, 20 War- 
ren Street, New Tork City. 





Pets 








Investments and Securities 


Lingerie 


anouae. Strone, Reality, Foe inporvad pus 
stock. Most fashionable breed. Order now. 
Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburg, W. Va. 





To INCREASE your SOCIAL, ACTIVITIES 

you Must increase your income. n be done 

by investing securities mK, “he igher 
dividends 


I SPECIALIZE In MADE TO ORDER 
beautiful and practical undergarments of satin, 
silk and linen. Waists chic and artistic. 
Lena Olga Young, 500 Fifth Avenue, Suite 514, 


BIRD-PEPTOAST keeps birds in good plu 
mage and song. For sale at all good Bird, Depart- 
ment and Drug stores. Peptoast Co., Mfrs., 65 
Grand Street, New York. 





I specialize in INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
of the Highest type at, maximum returns con- 
sistent with safety. Hen ‘ marche, Fourth 

Floor, 14 Wail Street. 


JESSIE A. BURKE, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
Blouses of distinctive design, machine and 
hand-made. Exquisite silk lingerie and 
hosiery. Send for catalogue ‘‘A.’’ 





PhotographyéPhotographers 








Jewelry and Silverware 


THE SPECIALTY SHOP of Lincoln Square 
caters to you and yours. Everything a wee bit 
“different.’’ All that is ees and dainty in _shirt- 
waists, hose or lingerie. 1947 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAMPLAIN STUDIOS 

306 Fifth Avenue, New York, 161 Tremont Street, 
Boston. The spirit of the Sines determines the 
value of the gift. What, then, could be more 





MAILED FREE—The blue _ book of jewelry, 
diamonds, silve' ivory. 
articles at wonderfully low 

copy. Chas. L. Trout Co., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 


EZ offers to you chic creations in waists, 

lingerie and negligees of the finest sort. 
Hand-beaded bags a specialty. 

937 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Lenox 1584. 


fitting than your portrait for the personal re- 
membrance—to carry your simple message of 
friendship. A dozen portraits solve, at once, & 
dozen perplexing gift problems. 





MAINE GEMS — Tourmalines, Aquamarines, 
Amethyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
rival the emerald. Gem _ cutting, repairihg. Book- 
let. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine. 





Maids’ Uniforms 


RY DALE CLARKE 
ndividuality and caarecer. May I 
e 


M 
Portraits of 
make you one that will not only 
Picture but a good photograph as well? 








on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 

$AJO. MIRROR, %. the a 4 eaten ~~ ann] ae NURSES’ OUTFITTING SEEN -Uaens Samy Ret be patiaied ng yom cg 

n ie neve ge sesses features “! or Nurses anc aids for house and stree' prons, rec’ olor otograp a@ specia: . 
none other has. $3.50 and w nd for booklet. Jewelry & Silverware Bought Collars, Caps, Coats, Bonnets. Catalog V. F. By appointment. 

Sa-jo Mirror Co., 910 Main Bt., Hartford, Conn. 450 5th Avenue (at 40th St.), N. Y. Plaza 1492. 665 Fifth Avenue. 





MISS GERRY. Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., is 
give you original suggestions and 

A service when you are undecided 

as to what to use in furnishing your home. 


A. S. BORG 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver, 
Platinum, antiques, old rae; and 
pawn tickets. 162 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


GET “LA MODE” Smart Uniforms at your 
favorite shop. Send for Complimentary Booklet, 
“Your Maid and How She Should Dress.’’ 
Hays & Green, Dept. F, 352-4th Ave., N. Y. C 


HAY". XO UR, F. AYORITE a ring. tone 


d, $5, $10, 
Sample of work on A. gee ey ag P, 0 
0. 


Box 323, Woodland, Me., Washington 





4 DAISY ! BOLSTER ROLL gives additional 
—, e - nty and pleasing colors. 
‘At all_best dep and good dealers. Van 
Duzer Bolster Site. “Gon 131 W. 14th St., N. Y. C. 


cag or old false teeth or broken jewelry. Send 
us diamonds, watches, old gold, met 
num or silver jewelry (new or broken), 





Men’s Furnishings 


Rugs and Rug Repairing 








Instruction 


teeth (with ref without gold), any dental fillings, 
al gold leaf, cotton or magneto points. 

‘othing too Sua or too small. We pay in cash 
the highest possible prices. Can do this because 


FRANK GILMAN COMPANY, INC., Im- 

Porters. Shirts, Pajamas and Neckwear to order. 

19 West — St., New York. Tel. Bryant 1517. 
George H. Shuman, President. 


ORIENTAL RU and carpets cleaned, 
Hee ae repaired an dyed by Native Experts. 
17th rt sve 4 York. Seven Tatosian Bros. 
13 East 3d Street. Murray Hill 5356. 





Correspond. courses. 


E_ DESIGN” 
She ets for Creative Designing, Plan- 


“Par 


We do largest business of this kind in this country. 
Est. 1899. Your goods retu' ye Re se 


SHIRTS perfect in fit and workmanship. Made 
to order from your own materials, $1 and up. 


Ri 
wired fh prolon ng ier fe, euhnee tht of Oriental Rugs 


=e their value. Native 











ning, tumery and Fashions. Brown’s Salon | should our offer be refused in 10 days. Liber erty Repairing. Drop postal and I will call. Estab lished 1 Estimates and expres- 
Studio, c-o L. L., 11 floor 443-4th Ave., City. | Refining Co., 432 K Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. | H. Drotman, 381 6th Ave., N. Y. C. Chel. 3959 aa ‘tree. Yardum & = 250 W. 87 St., N. ¥. 
INDREDS OF tL IES in New York drive | DON’T SELL YOUR DIAMONDS, Fag ww SHIRTS TO MEASURE, perfect in fit and A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF RUGS 
own automob ey were taught how at | Pearls, silver, bric-a-brac, rugs. e loan a ip. rom your or our own ma- | Choice antique and modern orientals in great vari- 
The Stewart aon ‘School. 225 West 57th Street, | you more money on then es t the. legal nae of in- erials. Send for circular. Bardos Custom | ety at attractive prices. Kent-Costikyan Tra 
New York City. Full course $55. Booklet. terest than you can realize by selling. Shirt Co., 39 Union Square, N. Y. C. Co., 485 5th Ave. (Opp. Pub. Library.), N. 
ROF. QHRER’S WORLD FAM WE ALSO WILL REDEEM any sheenay WHEN YOU NE Dress Clothes, 
titute, a _ icuring, a = pledged and advance more money on same. Bus but haven’t ll a AR Th me, or Ce 
d assage. treatment by expert | ness strictly confidential. , 206 West tod in to see me, and I will fit you perfectly. Schools 


an auty 
instrectors—Free cat. 147 West 23d “St., N. 


8S. Berger, 
Street, Times Square, N. Y. C. 


Baker, 635—8th Ave., N. Y. C. Bryant 5810. 





ART Training for Interior Decorating 
J Private Pupils 
Robert Paul Gray. 


SHOP mie, these YOUR R EASY CHAIR 


ADVERTISERS IN. 
of eee pee’ are 





are A and ready 





113 East 62nd Street. New York City. 


to serve you. 


all righ. selected. It is safe 
to patron: them. 


E » Belle T LL, 
PN. Schock ot Fine and Applied “Art Contant 


design. Interior ger ; poster adv. 





ainting, .: 
. Bissell, 2239 Bway, N .¥G 


Send for circ. 8S. F. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


29 








Schools—Cont. Tea Rooms Traveling Accessories Unusual Gifts—Cont. 
FASHION, JLLUSTRATING TAUGHT THE FALLY- HO, 20 E. ve St., PARKHURST AUTOMOBILE _ Luggage | ANYTHI NG! IN DESIGNS made for you per- 


ster designing. 
sneteetion, 
West 42nd Street. 


fistridual 
French School of Art, 127 


opp. Altman’s, 

Afternoon Tea 35c. 
te Chickcn Dinner 85e. 

“Pisiaieenan novel experience.’’—N. 


sagas ° 
Y. Herald, 


Boxes for experienced motorists. No car, nowadays, 
is complete without one. Essential for long tours, 
remarkably convenient for every-day use. Cata log. 


sonally. Han inted boxes, cards, monograms, etc., 
made to order Frill make attractive gifts. Dorothy 
E. Wilmot, 633 Clinton Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 











—_—— 


Shoes 


ROSE GARDEN SERVICE, includes the 
triple functions of the Tea Room itself, catering 
for home affairs, and the Feast Boxes sent by mail. 
The Rose Garden, 36 Central Pk. 8., Plaza 7872. 


PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNKS af- 
safety, roominess, and instant access to 
apparel, enjoyed in the home closet. Leaders for 
more than 50 years in designing and creating 


BOB BETTY’S “Book of Gifts’ Free, filled with 
gift suggestions, profuscly ee ae "A gift free 
you _send us nanies, addresses & ages of 6 chil- 
dren. Bob Betty’s Shop, 563 Main St, seacon, pS A 





FT SHOP, 27 W. 38th m.. N. un 
gHOFCRS in widths AAA, AA and A, ‘in size 
1%, 8, 8% and 9. Send for booklet “Fitting the 
Narrow Foot” and Catalog D. 


THE CLOVER TEA SHOP for luncheon or 
dinner, is inviting and restful. Delightfully varied 
fare and moderate charges. Northwest corner 
Madison Avenue and 59th Street, New York. 


LUGGAGE of the highest type. Our illustrated 
free catalog will solve your packing are. The 
J. F. Parkhurst & Son Co., 7 Row ah 
Me.; 161 Summer St., Boston; 325 Firth Av, »NLY.C 


FINE LD JAP. ANESE COLOR PRINTS. 
Beautifi and triptychs for country house 
Geteraticn. Charming and distinctive gifts. 


Lucy Brown, 123 East 57th St., New York City. 





ATIN SLIPPERS | Pas. re- 
ORN. mado like new. % eavy 
satin together with slippers, $i e~" een ae 
age. Renu Slipper Co., Merrimac, Mass. 


THE PIROQUETTE 
22 East 45th St., N. ¥. 
Special Luncheon 
Dinner 50 cents 


Stina Tea 





Unusual Gifts 











_ Shopping Commissioners 


AT THE SIGN \ OF. THE GR GREEN TEA POT 
Just East of Fifth Bags N. ¥€, 
tea room convenient for shoppers. 


PULLMAN APRON of Turkish towelling 
daintily embroidered. Price $2.00. 
Effie Archer Archer, 
1269 Breadwcg, New York 





ARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 

baie ARM mgd an! you or accompany out-of- 
atrons. No charge. a > Refer- 

io. me West 1lth Street, New York. 


THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 w. 
72d S In an atmosphere of London itself you 
get am home-cooked ‘Lanch heon, Tea or Dinner, 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 


COCKTAIL NAPKINS of fine linen with tiny 
saucy cock embroidered in_ fast 

ag Sy or * $3. 50 boxed. ae Allen Hall, 
Boatera Btrest, Stamford, Conn. 





Cc. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. 
Wii: wt with you or send anything on approval. 
Services free. Send for Sulletin of Sales Worth 

While. 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS~,503 5th Av. 
Your shopping troubles en Write to 
me. Can secure best values in men’ “ ee woinen’s 
apparel, house furnishings, etc. Tel. M. H. 1731. 
UISE R. ALLEN will purchase anything. 
acres. 


Steamer Baskets. Trousseaux, House 
furnishings, Oriental Rugs, Men’s gifts to friends 
carefully sent. 1 * 4 








Ref. exch. 537 W. 121 St., N 


TERWILLIGER, 29 W. 37th St., 
Bites or the far-away. Exclusive Fifth Avenue 
; goods on approval. Services free. 
Phone Greeley 5217. 


AGO SHOPPING” 
Harriet Git ll will shop for or with you. 
Unusual Gifts a specialty 
1316 Lake St., Evanston, Illinois. 


MONTREAL, QUE. Mrs. Ada Burnet Kelley. 

Purchasing agent for out of town patrons. Service 

free. Highest ee. - Melrose Avenue, 
ontrea 

















Social Etiquette 


MLLE. ISE AN AUTHORITY. Ex- 
ceptional i& ning abroad enables me to teach and 
answer by mail most advanced questions. 10 ie 

















sons $1. Complete course $10. 118 W. 57 St., N.Y. 

SOC. TH a sum of infinite character- 

pty ac WORTH, ial mail course answers 

subtlest points, 310 00 *° Complete course, $5.00. 

Carroll, 514 Portage Ave, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Specialty Shops 

GIFTS AND NOVELTIES—Bags, Baskets, 


Bearfs and hand-woven articles of every descrip- 
tion; also household articles. The Lighthouse 
Weavers. The N. Y. Asso. for the Blind, 111 E. 59 


NZE 

QATISTIC WORK IN BRASS OF BRONZE 
r booklet ‘‘C’’ outlines our wor, fn service. 
Hunt Metal Specialties Co., 118 E. 28 St., N. ¥. 


A SHOP OF LITTLE VANITIES where 
everything chic and choice in dainty women’s 
work is found. Sport clothes, tea gowns, negli- 
gees—we have them au desire. 718 Madison Ave. 








THE COSY TEA SH 1 ia nd E. 33d St., N. Y. 
Mur. Hill 6983. B’fast to 60c.; table d’hote 
Luncheon, 50c., also a la yg Dinner 50c, and 
75c. Delicious Southern waffles and maple syrup. 





LACQUERED FLOWERS in beautiful colors 
for decorating hats. Fast colors, $3. Also smocks, 
hats, bags, cushions and skating pore: 

Ruth Murchisen, 58 Washington Sq. S., N. ¥. C. 





THE MANHATTAN 


OF THE 


MOMENT 


Change is the essential of fashion. For once 
let the crowd buy an object of art at every cor- 
ner and its charm is lost. It is for this reason 
that the exclusive dealers of New York alone 
can minister to the whims of the smart world. 


In these pages breathes the Manhattan of 
the Moment. In these shops are shown things 
fresh, things fascinating, things difficult to 
find. Here one discovers the desivables clever 
people are buying today—not those they tired 


of yesterday. 


Scan the Shops of Vanity Fair and come 
upon those pleasing necessities so difficult to 
duplicate outside the modern Babylon. 





Tea Rooms—Cont. 


Unusual Gifts—Cont. 


Wedding Specialties 


WEDDIN' STATIONERY (SAMPLES and 
“Wedding Sugges' an and au- 
thoritative booklet. om on reauest e Crowell 
Co., 103 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


Wholesale Gift Shops 


CHARLES ZINN | 














yg Te for "017 are 
for your inspection. If you 
cannot visit us, let us send you a 





sample assortment at $5 and , $10. 
ar nts a basket, we have it.’ 
Charles Zinn & - 
893 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


DAINTY MADE GREETING CARDS. 








— ideas i 
cards. 

The Harbison Company. Inc., New York. 
STUFFED GOOSE BA Gor goose 
stuffed with 20 imported toys. 21 t. 
Price $1.50. Distinctive ideas in gifts. a talog. 
Studio Shop, Studios 20, 21, 23-96 5th Ave., N. 





GIFT SHOP BUYERS we Sod attractive line 
in Rad-Bridge Score Pads, Pad Holders, Bridge 
Sets & Playing Cards. Samples on request. Fe 2 
R., Radbridge Co., Inc., 144 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS ag home_decorat- 
ing. Exquisite sample collection for ls, vases, 
etc. Dahlias, Nasturtiums, etc., $5-$10. 

Wm. Buhrig ‘Co., 219 East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


INDUSTRIAL ART WORK for the trade. 
iniature frames, hand mirrors, jewel boxes, book 
$s and the American 








ends, etc. No Cat. Leo Jacob: 





Bronze Novelty Works, 246 West 23d St., N. Y. 
HAVE YO J SEEN the original work done by 
Luca Della Robbia, or in your travels peri 


Cellini, its rare beauty and marvelous genius 


indelibly imprinted upon 
a desire for a replica. ave you seen the 
wonderful wrought iron ¢ the Sienese 
School—the Tooled Leather from the Golden 


Val D’Elsa, the Marbles wrought to life by 
ag Angelo, Dancing Cherubs by Dona- 

tello, work by the supple hand of Gian 
Bologna? And again the grace and beauty 


of an Old Etruscan Majolica or an old 
Apothecary’s Jar some wonderful old 
Cabinet that may have graced the palace 
of a Medici? Persons today, acquainted 


with art know this work and have admired 
the originals in Museums and _ elsewhere. 
They would indeed be glad. to secure at 
moderate cost reproductions of these mar- 





our mind creating 














velous works. We will furnish you through 
our studics in Italy reproductions in wood, 





BEFORE YOUR TRIP SOUTH, why por 
drop in x our little vanity’: shop and view jus' 
inty and distinctive creations you nad 
seeking for Palm Beach? 


MARY LOUISE TEA ROOM—Luncheon, 40c, 
Afternoon Tea—Dinner, 75c. Where the surround- 
ings and the food make it the rendezvous of 
gourmets. 175 Madison Ave., bet. 33rd & 34th Sts. 


SA-JO MIRROR makes a distinctive gift for 
ladies and gentlemen. Price $3.50 and up. Send 
for booklet. Sa-Jo Mirror Co., 900 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


bronze, marble, alabaster of anythin, er 
was used in that Golden Age. 

supply your es through you, with 
then high class Address Dept. N. 


ella Robbia Studios, Aocia Hall, 
New York City. 





WHETHER IT BE a pillow < ts peas, a Pana- 
ma or a pinafore, you will find it of the best, and 
just a trifle ‘‘different.’’ Lamp chahen millinery, 
hovelties and shirtwaists—voici at 718 Madison AV. 


The SAMOVAR, 6E. 36th St., N. Y. C. Anew, 
exclusive and up-to-date tea room. Luncheon, & 
Afternoon Tea a la carte. Dainty service & delicious 
home cooked dinners. Russian tea a la P ad. 


TINKLING WARNINGS For Poison Bottles. 
6 in Hand Craft Indian Box, 35c. Unique Useful 
Gift. List of novelties on request. vie Craft 
Studio, 51% Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


BOB BETTY’S SOAP, Rosebud Powder, and 
Vacation Soap for Good Children are eetally 

appropriate for Gift Shops. Write us 6 4 

Barbara Elizabeth, 551 Main St., eens . NY 





NE YORK OR NEW ORLEANS; Fre sepert 

lorida—wherever you are, you in 
the myriads of little vanities at 718 Madison 
Ave. just that ‘“‘nicety’’ you have always sought. 





Toilet Preparations 


ESTLE-DOWN BAG—A foot warmer be 
adults, sleeping oe for kiddies, 30x38”; va 
a Blanket quality. Catalog in = 
Shuler & Benninghofen, Dept. C, “Framitton, oO. 


ESTIMATES given manufacturers for hand paint- 
ing on satin, leather, baskets, boxes, lamp shades, 
parasols, wooden novelties, ete. Original designs. 
Quantity orders. Hegone Studios, 163 W. 23 St., N.Y. 








RA Face Powder, Cold Cream and Rouge 
Exos. wonderful results. Sold at Macy’s and “al 


BELGIAN Girt SPOONS. Something novel; 
a gift your frien ill appreciate. sadly Plated; 


EVERYRODY’S SUPERSTITIOUS — that’ that’ : 
2 “ot 





a d dry goods shops. Send 5c for free | guaranteed, 50c — six for $2. jw Chins a and a very Drilliane 

Spo rt Things samples. "Charles Meyer, 1- 3 Ei East 13th St., N. Y. iP Peltier, 1825 Topping Avenue, Kew York City. novelty. 

VIS T P: Unusual and A A superior BUY FROM THE SHUT-INS—Xmas arti- | HERE ARE NOVELTI S — bright, colorful, 

Py MLE Short; S 5s tM iste Coats, ee: Sage ig won cz ges RE eOblexton From Children’s clothes. Dolls and ed Furni- dainty book ends, bedecked with flowers and 
, Blouses, etc. Exel usiven tog mj utmost Free Book. Dr. C. H. pan Place cards; Orders for Embroid Sean and things. 


value. Edw. Lee Blimline, 500-5th Ave. N. ¥. 


our dealer, or by mail $1. 
berry Co., 2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Shut-In Soc. Exe., 62 E. 34th St., New Fork City. 


Table call buttons and pic- 
ture hangers to match. 





» COMMISSION | SHOP: 366 Madison Av., 
rt Skirts Southern wear. Hats to 
or style Smocks. ren’ es in 
mute Materials, and new models. 


VANITABS—Newest and most sanitary way of 
carrying face powder in purse or bag. A square of 
lintine, impregnated with powder, white, flesh, 
rachelle or rouge, delicately packed. 


A Wenderful Clock—Th Al 
Ne cles ett Us eon ee 
no her clock can do—It is the only 
alarm clock ever tested and approved 


THE SQUIRREL DOES IT—He cracks the 
nuts and the handsome bowl catches the shells. 
An intelligent and attractive gift. Salable— 
very. 





F. A. 2; SCHWARZ, 303 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
A large variety of exclusive Sporting 
Football and Basket Ball out- 
fits, Roller and Cycle Skates. 


Each VANITAB in embossed glassine paper, 40 
in dainty package, with chamois pocket container 
for purse. At Department Stores or prepaid $1. 
Vanitabs, 28 West 38th Street, New York. 


with a money back guarantee oY, the 
New York Tribune Institute and Good 
Housekeeping Institute—Rings loud 
or soft, steady or repeat. Can be set 


BETTER THAN BRONZE —because more peo- 

ple can buy them and they are = as attractive: 
, lamps, ev raga Visit mfrs. rooms, 
Bronze Prod. Soc., , 460 4th Ave., N. Y. 








F. A. O. SCHWARZ, 303 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 
dies’ and Misses’ Smart Sport Ha: ats, 
Skating and Sweater Sets, Ice Skates 





Toys 


from 1 minute to 12 hours—Absolutely 
accurate, $3.50 ppd. on receipt of price. 
Yankee Wizard oe eg 


WE FE HAVE Goops from Spain Denmark, Hol- 
etc., which positively appeal to the 
pan Be a taste. You should see them. ye 




















& Shoes in a variety of styles and sizes, 18 Broadway, N. Y. & Crafts Imp. Co., 25 West 8th St., N. Y¥. C. 
n¥s F.A SCHWARZ, 303 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.,|“THE LITTLE IR SH _ GIFT BOOK” — HERE—Gift Shop buyers will always find 
° Ao ve been dealing in Toys, Games, vise: c spiring. new, unique and _ distinctive novelties. 
Stationery Dolls, Juvenile Books, Sporting Goods, o—fifty cents Our Garden Sets; Trinket Boxes; Desk 
for over 54 years. Levins Studio, 5 hast 35th St., Now York City. Sets and Sewing Sets; lacquered metal 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY, monograms, | F, A. O SCHWARZ, mes, Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., Miss STEVEN IN’S SHOP, 18 E. 46th St., novelties, interesting toys and _ things 
crests, note paper, visiting announcements, The largest store kind in the d-made gifts for home- -loving owl ah ——. Bi illustrated with 
Designs, camates a ‘booklet. free. country, a New ynn: {netitution well people. choles pk rot Soft yarns. Siik bags in coma ng for it. 

Estampe Co., 132 West 23d Street, New York City. worth visiting. ’ of u unique design. Gifts for everyone. Jolin Shop, S03 rite ‘Ave., New York City. 











MASTERS VOICE 


sto 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.” t is on every 
Victrola and every Victor Record. It is the identify- 
ing label on all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 


The greatest artists 
of all the world 


make records for the Victor exclusively 


Besides bringing to you the magnificent interpretations of the world’s 
greatest operatic artists, Victor Records also present to you the brilliant 
renditions of the most famous artists of the concert stage. 


Wherever these great artists appear, in opera or on concert tour, 
they are greeted by hosts of delighted music-lovers. 


But great and enthusiastic as these audiences are, they are far out- 
numbered by their vast Victor audiences who hear and applaud their 
superb art on the Victrola. 


And because their Victor Records are absolutely true to life, you 
enjoy in your own home all the exquisite beauty of interpretation which 
has established Victor supremacy on a basis of great things actually 
accomplished. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly show you 
all the various styles of Victrolas and play any music you wish to hear. 
Ask for a copy of the Victor Record Catalog—the most complete catalog 
of music in all the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily gazed 
only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. ictor 
Records.cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing 
points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


- Victor Records 
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HOW TO EDIT A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Vanity Fair Enters a $500.00 Prize Competition 


in our more cerebral type of periodicals, 

as to the decay of magazine editing. 
Merely to indicate the extent of the commotion, 
Vanity Fair would like to point out that “The 
Editor,” “The Publisher’s Weekly,” ‘“‘Printer’s 
Ink” and “The Bookman” are all dedicating 
some of their brightest editorial hours—and in- 
tellects—to the shortcomings, bizarréries, and 
grosser moral lesions of the magazine editors. 
One journal has even offered a prize of 
$500.00 for the best answer to the question: 
“How ought a monthly magazine to be edited ?” 
Disregarding the obvious answer, which is that 
it ought to be edited once a month, we pass on 
to remark that, as five hundred dollars is five 
hundred dollars (especially with cattleya or- 
chids, vintage champagnes, and other necessi- 
ties of life at their present lofty prices), we 
mean, here and now, to enter that competition. 

So, here goes for our essay. 


; HEATED argument is just now raging, 


| Seag profession of magazine editing is only 
too often an abortive attempt, on the part of 
a third-rate intellect, to gratify the intemperate 
curiosity of the Masses concerning problems 
with which they are wholly unfitted to cope, by 
administering to them, at fixed intervals, the 
ill-considered and disordered imaginings of a 
group of underpaid and irresponsible writers— 
but we see only too clearly that we are not get- 
ting our readers anywhere by stuffing their 
heads with any such didactic fol-de-rol as that. 
Would it not be simpler—now that we are 
enjoying, in this office, the tranquil haven of 
the luncheon hour, and that the enemy shells 
are no longer bursting upon us from every 
front—to dictate to our secretary (who has, 
miraculously, not gone to lunch) a record of the 
events that were enacted here during the morn- 
ing hours? In that way our readers could see 
for themselves what an extremely intellectual 
profession magazine editing really is. 
- “Miss Mullen; although I am aware that it 
is long after one, will you please take this dic- 
tation? Oh, and another thing, Miss Mullen. 
If this essay should happen to win the prize, 
you and I must manage somehow or other to 
split up that five hundred dollars. Are you 
ready? Let’s get on with this dictation.” 


E arrived at the office, this morning, at a 

little after ten—in time to receive a tele- 
phone message from Signor Scotti. He is about 
to sing a Chinese role in Leone’s opera, “L’Ora- 
colo,” and he wishes to know where he can pur- 
chase some Chink opium pipes? Happy thought. 
Ask Mary Nash where she got the ones she uses 
in “The Man Who Came Back.” 

A letter from De Wolfe Hopper, at the 
Algonquin. He is extremely sorry, but his little 
boy is too ill to come to Vanity Fair’s children’s 
party, to-morrow afterncon. 

Maurice Goldberg, our special photographer, 
telephones through from Bonwit Teller’s, to 
know how much we are willing to spend on 
Kitty Gordon’s bathing-suit. Note: Miss Gor- 
don is to pose in it for the first of our great sum- 
mer numbers. 

The Porousmesh Underwear Co., of Cleve- 
land, writes to inquire if we can possibly induce 
John Drew to pose for them in one of their new 
one-button union suits. Happy thought: If 
Drew refuses, ask Paul Swann. 

Mrs. Iselin is going to give a Russian cos- 


tume ball, at Sherry’s, in February. Can we 
borrow for her—through Mr. Kahn, or Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza—all of the costumes in Mous- 
sorgsky’s opera, “Boris Godunoff”’? 

A letter to our “Well-Dressed Man” depart- 
ment: “I am soon to be married—at Delmon- 
ico’s, in the grand ballroom,.at high noon. I 
am quite a famous tennis.player—down around 
Arverne and Woodmere. Would it be O. K. if 
I got married in my white tennis soot, and if so 
can the bride ware the conventional white satin 
dress, with a long tool vale?” 

A telephone from Piping Rock. Mr. Condé 
Nast is lunching at the club. Can we join him 
there, to-day, and start off from the first tee, 
not later than two-thirty ? 


man 
a 


A Portrait Sketch 
by Dorothy 
Ferriss 


ROSALIND ROURKE 


the pretty little dress model who is going 
to sue Vanity Fair for doing her what she 
insists was a Cruel and Inhuman Wrong 


The girls at Tuxedo Park are arranging some 
tableaux vivants, to be given at the club, for 
the benefit of the Belgians. May they pose as 
Vanity Fair covers, and, if so, how much would 
we contribute to the charity, in view of the per- 
fectly wonderful publicity that they are going 
to give us? Happy thought: Charge them $500 
for the use of our covers—and then, Miss Mul- 
len, if we don’t win that little editorial prize 
we can perhaps fix it up to ; 

Underwood and Underwood’s representa- 
tive drops in to ask if we can help identify a 
batch of “left to right” photographs recently 
snapped at Palm Beach. “Which of those 
two,” he asks, “is Mrs. George Gould, and who 
is the little squab standing between Mrs. Elbert 
H. Gary and the colored chair-boy?” 

Rosalind Rourke—the pretty dress model 
who used to be at Tappé’s—calls and demands 





a printed apology for using such a fresh title 
under her picture in our fashion pages. Some 
of her gentlemen-friends have advised her to 
sue us. It appears that the title, as we sent it 
to the composing-room, was as follows: “‘Rosa- 
lind Rourke. A wonderful baby lamb opera 
wrap by Callot. Observe well the saucy little 
mink detachable collar.” The printer stupidly 
added two periods to the legend, making it 
read: “Rosalind Rourke. A wonderful Baby 
Lamb. Opera wrap by Callot. Observe well 
the saucy little mink. Detachable collar.” 
Happy thought: Take her to tea, and mollify 
her with a tray of assorted pattiserie. 

Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld’s publicity manager 
sends us a picture of a tight-rope walker in the 
Midnight Frolic. He asks us what the McCal- 

um Hose people would do for her, in the way 
of advertising, if she guaranteed never to wear 
anything but McCallum’s hose? 

The stage director at the Metropolitan Opera 
House calls up to say that the dress rehearsal of 
“Thais” cannot possibly go on until we return 
Miss Farrar’s new costume, which we took to 
Aimé Dupont’s studio on New Year’s day. 

Gertrude Hoffmann’s son calls to tell us that 
his mother has had a nasty fall from a white 
circus horse. This is the horse which we hired 
and sent. to Mrs. Stanley Mortimer’s place on 
Long Island, so that Miss Hoffmann could pose 
on it for a picture to be entitled “Lady Godiva, 
in the Snow.” Happy thought: Send her some 
roses, at her suite in the Plaza. 

Bertram Cruger, New York’s remarkably 
able Parole Commissioner, recently ordered a 
bull-dog through our Dog Mart. We sent for 
two bulls—from different kennels—so that the 
Commissioner might take his pick of the dogs. 
On his arrival here this morning the animals 


_ were brought into this office. * * * It took 
s five minutes and three colored porters to sepa- 


rate them. The smaller of the two dogs may die. 

A call on our inter-office telephone. “A lady 
has just fainted in the Vogue Pattern-Room! 
Have you any smelling salts in your office?” 

A telegram from Charles Dillingham, invit- 
ing us to a skating party next Sunday morning 
on the Hippodrome tank. Charlotte, he adds, 
will pour—Scotch. 

Park Ccmmissioner Ward will grant the 
license for the twelve Marion Morgan dancers 
to be photographed in Central Park—in the 
snow—provided we can have all of the girls in 
the park Ramble—near the carrousel—before 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Miss Hennessey, the clever proof-reader at 
our printing office, points out that our musical 
critic has made the assertion that Fritz Kreisler 
is the husband of Alma Gluck. Miss Hennes- 
sey thinks that this statement must be inexact, 
as she distinctly remembers that he recently 
married a daughter of Mark Twain. 

Mr. Wodehouse’s dramatic review arrives, by 
mail. Awkward situation—very, as it consists, 
for the most part, of a violent attack upon a 
youthful dramatic artiste, who happens at the 
moment to occupy an extremely important place 
in our youthful affections. Perhaps, however, 
if we took her to luncheon 

Miss Mullen (suddenly interrupting the flow 
of our dictation): “That last word reminds me 
of something. How did you say that you and 
I were going to split that five hundred dollars? 
Because, if it isn’t going to be exactly fifty-fifty, 
I'd like to go to lunch.” 
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Aways the world has sung of The Old 
Homestead— nobody has ever immortal- 
ized the Brown Stone Mansion of Hope: 


ONE values old books, old furniture, old 
acquaintances, old silver, because they 
speak fo us out of the past and refresh 
the heart with old memories and as: 
sociations. 


THE Gorham Silverware which you buy 
today for your home will grow into your 
life like a habit, minister to the present 
and memorialize the past, and it will 
not fade like old books, nor wear out 
like old furniture, and it will survive 
most friends. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware 
bears this trade-mark and is sold 
by leading jewelers everywhere, 


SO 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Siversmiths © Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 


Works-Providence a New York 
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New York Society is now back again in the Glacial Period 


Drawn by G. N. Farquhar 
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Geraldine Farrar—as the Nun in Thais 
A Role in Which She Will Soon Appear—and in Which She Has Never Before Been Photographed 
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THE WAR, MADAME 
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A French Soldier’s Twenty-four Hours in Paris 


Cyr! In an hour we shall be in Paris— 

Paris that I never expected to see again 
before the war’s end—Paris, the mere name of 
which thrills me, like a fever. Behind my open 
newspaper I tremble with impatience under the 
outward calm which I have put on as a mask, 
a mask that seems almost to burn my face. 

The even-tempered countryside passes by 
my car window. The telegraph wires 
waltz along to the rude rhythm of their 
poles. I ought to be as happy as a boy, 
for, has not my Captain given me a whole 
twenty-four hours’ leave from the front? 

I mean to spend my afternoon wander- 
ing at will through certain streets, pass- 
ing and repassing before windows that 
are, in memory, very beautiful to me. I 
know well enough what awaits me. Many 
a curtain will be drawn before the win- 
dows I have loved. I shall find it a truly 
mournful Paris. But I am going to enter 
the city as one enters the room of a beau- 
tiful woman who has been very ill. Here 
we are. Oh, how gray Paris is! 


RR et inant Maintenon — Saint- 


| WIND my way among the people with- 
out trouble or astonishment. Often I 
said to myself at the front: ‘When I re- 
turn, I shall be stupid.” It seems to me 
that I am quite the contrary—more alive, 
fresher, more supple, with more stored-up 
energies. It costs no effort to adjust my- 
self; I am not bewildered. 

I took this subway, it seems, only yes- 
terday. I knew this familiar smell in 
advance, and these lights, and these peo- 
ple worming their way in and out. I have 
forgotten nothing—nothing, that is, but 
the charm of the women. Lord, but the 
women are pretty! This one, and that 
one, and that one—three of them already 
in this one car! I had forgotten that so 
much art could be put into a cloak, so 
much wit into a hat. 

On the day of mobilization I was walk- 
ing with a friend. A decidedly pretty 
woman met us. In the look that she 
threw us, there was the timid offer and 
the resigned sorrow of those whose for- 
tunes crumble to dust, the sense of a dis- 
grace which every instant brings nearer. And 
itcontrasted sadly, that pitiful look of a cast-off 
animal, with the showy, provocative luxury of 
her dress. I turned to my friend and said: 
“Women have lost a lot of their importance!” 

Now, I return—and the women have regained 
their great importance. But I want to take 
luncheon, and to eat it as well as I can, in this 
restaurant that has always pleased me. It will be 
closed to me at twoo’clock. I shall have to eat in 


By PAUL GE&RALDY 


something of a hurry. People are looking at me. 
I busy myself with taking off my helmet with a 
natural air and giving the luncheon-card much 
attention while handing my helmet to a hat-boy. 


I DARE to risk a glance about me when I 
have laid on my plate the empty shell of my 
twelfth oyster. Bless me! the people all about 
are lunching two by two, without worrying one 





PAUL GERALDY 


to have been obliterated. There reigns, in this 
place of refuge, a delicious equality. Our eyes 
meet; blithely I give him the military salute, 
and he returns it with a grace in which I read 
a knowing respect for the number of my regi- 
ment and my humble woolen stripes. I might 
even ask him for a light had I but need of one. 
Now I pass out of the restaurant quite at peace 
with all the world. I have nothing to ask 
for but some one to talk to. The air of 
the street is mild. Yes, this is the Paris 
I know so well. 


AVE I not disobeyed myself? Do 

I truly owe it to chance that I have 
wandered here? Here, to the four famil- 
iar windows I am gazing at, the windows 
on the third floor of this apartment-house 
in this Rue Tronchet. This apartment 
that I always liked because it was so 
convenient and yet so retired: here was 
once the center of all my thoughts and in- 
terests. I pause, head high, and murmur 
to myself: “My youth!” 

My youth! On reflection, this theme 
of my youth does not deserve the ’cello 
concert which I was about to play on the 
strings of memory. I seem to hear Alfred 
snort these words of mine, hand on heart, 
to mock at my romanticism. Alfred, 
workingman of Paris, is my sole confi- 
dant at the front. He has taught me how 
to be simple, and how to distrust words 
that are vague. These long months of 
war have, thanks to him, stocked me with 
a brand new mind; a mind where my 
thoughts play at ease, free of all rubber- 
stamps and ready-made phrases. Alas! 
in this new brain of mine, Truth makes 
its first appearance. . Alfred has a 
great deal of shame in respect to his sen- 
timents, but no shame at all of the flesh. 
Thus he is the antithesis of all my old 





This young author is just now a commanding literary figure in 
Paris. Not only has his book “La Guerre—Madame” (of which 
this article is an extract) created a mild sensation, but he has 
also challenged the attention of the French public by a delight- 
ful little book of poems entitled “Toi et Moi.” A selection of 
these will be found on page 47. His artistic inheritance—as far 
as his verses are concerned—seems to come more or less directly 
from Alfred de Musset. In particular he shares with the 
great master a certain artlessness, a certain familiarity, and, 
above all, a certain gift for charming and unexpected surprises 


friends. If, to tell him the story of which 
these windows were once silent witnesses, 
I imitated this delicacy of his, I should 
have nothing left totellhim. ... Alfred, 
you see me; you are my judge. You are 
right. This adventure was the saddest 
you can imagine. I played a poor-spirited 
part in it, and one that lacked heroism. 


bit about me and my oysters. To the assur- 
ance which I regain, there would be joined a 
shade of bitterness if a group of officers, of an 
extremely fetching elegance, were not sitting 
at the other tables. A young Colonel, nearby, 
is wearing a marvel of a uniform. In the little 
town I left only this morning, such an encoun- 
ter would have frightened me no end. But 
here, between this swagger Colonel and the 
lumpish Corporal that I am, all distance seems 


And yet I want to go up-stairs, Alfred, to see the 
young woman who lives there. I want—just 
for one moment—to enjoy the warmth of her 
charming apartment. You can hardly realize 
how much I used to care for such things. Come, 
I’m going up. Perhaps she won’t be at home. 


Gus is at home. After going through all the 
needful motions, motions into which my 
body still falls (Continued on page 110) 
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HAROLD BAUER 
A pianist of rare power and distinction, who 
always devotes his virtuoso powers to the 
service of the highest interpretative aims 





OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
Russian pianist; a man and a musician of 
the highest ideals. Interprets the masters 
of all periods and all schools of music 





Dr. KARL MUCK 


Disciple of Wagner and one of the great- 
est living wielders of the baton. Now 
the conductcr of the Boston Symphony 


seine ———— ee ee 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


A master of the keyboard. Has developed 
finger-technique to the highest point. A 
composer and pedagogue of first importance 


Candidates for 
A Musical Hall of Fame 


Portraits by LrEopoLD SEYFFERT 


ERE is an interesting group of portrait draw- 

ings: all of them made at Bar Harbor during 
the past summer. It is perhaps not an exaggera- 
tion to say that no such musical colony has ever 
before been gathered in America. These portraits, 
which occupied the artist less than two hours 
each, are now on exhibition in Boston, where they 
have attracted the attention and approval of critics 
and artists alike. Mr. Seyffert’s grandmother was 
the aunt of Richard Wagner—a fact that may have 
contributed indirectly to his penchant for painting 
composers, conductors, violinists, and pianists. And 
while we are on the subject of foreign musicians 
in America, it might be well to say that the city of 
New York can now boast of having more musical 
societies, concerts, orchestras and individual sing- 
ers and musicians than any other city in the world. 





FRANZ KNEISEL 
Violinist; founder of the Kneisel Quartet. 
Has done more than anybody to develop 
the taste for chamber music in America 


yo re a un eanu nenurerancmeresntene 
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FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
American by adoption. Has held—by vir- 
tue of great artistry—her place among men 
in the forefront of the piano profession 


FRITZ KREISLER 
Now on the crest of his world-popularity. 
Violinist and composer whose attainments 
appeal to professionals and laymen alike 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
Idol of our people ever since he first came 
here as a child wonder, thirty years ago. 
He has no superior as a master of the piano 
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THE SHIFTING NIGHT LIFE OF NEW YORK 


And Its Uptown March of Fifty Blocks in Fifty Years 


New York has now reached as far north 

as 64th Street. Fifty years ago it had 
only stretched to 14th Street. Fifty blocks in 
fifty years! At that rate of progress the night 
life of New York will center, in another fifty 
years, around St. John’s Cathedral and the dis- 
trict around Columbia College. 

During the flash age that succeeded the Civil 
War in New York—an age that was the result 
of the thousands of newly made American for- 
tunes—vulgarity, crime, and loose living over- 
shadowed good taste and good breeding as it 
has never done before or since in the history of 
New York. That was a city that New Yorkers 
of to-day would find it hard to recognize. The 
profession of architecture was then about on a 
par with that of brick-laying. 
The newer parts of the town 
were composed of rows upon 
rows of “brown stone fronts,” 
all precisely alike in appear- 
ance and construction, and as 
shallow and flimsy and perish- 
able as the fortunes that had 
built them. The Tweed ring 
was in power and notorious 
thieves sat, unashamed, in the 
seats of the mighty. A gaping 
crowd every day delighted in 
gazing at Jim Fisk, as his four- 
in-hand brake, filled with be- 
dizened women, paraded sol- 
emnly up and down the streets, 
usually followed by a well- 
known quack doctor of the 
time with no less than five 
horses hitched to his carriage. 


T= crest of the so-called night life of 


BANK burglars, murderers, ——=emli/9 

and gamblers fattened on 
the city. Crooks like Jimmie 
and Johnny Hope, “Sheeny 
Mike” Newman, “Reddy the 
Blacksmith,” “Gentleman 
George” Howard, “Dutch 
Heinrichs,” all of them men of 
the kind that, in better ordered 
communities, usually shun the 
light of day and walk only in darkness, daily 
decked themselves in fine raiment and joined 
the afternoon strollers on Broadway just below 
14th Street. 

From this carnival of vulgarity the fashion- 
able society of the time of course held strictly 
aloof. They took their pleasures decorously, 
behind their own mahogany doors, at Delmon- 
ico’s, at the theatre, or opera, and, once a year, 
at the Charity Ball, which was then held at the 
Academy of Music. 

Near the Academy was a famous restaurant, 
known, in those days, as the Maison Dorée. It 
stood on the south side of Union Square, and 
opposite it was an Italian restaurant established 
in the fifties by Signor Moretti, for the pur- 
pose of supplying Mario and Grisi with their 
native food and, incidentally, to introduce 
chianti, maccaroni, spaghetti and other Italian 
delicacies to the American palate. Moretti’s 
name still survives him on a restaurant sign- 
board in West 35th Street. 

It was in a theatre just west of 6th Avenue, 
afterwards rebuilt by Charles Fechter and now 
known as the Fourteenth Street (a motion pic- 


York. 


house and resort fifty years ago. 
Houston Streets. 
Mr. Ford’s article. 


By JAMES L. FORD 


ture house) that H. L. Bateman introduced 
French opéra bouffe to New York, with Tosté 
as his leading star. She appeared there in “La 
Grand Duchesse,” “La Belle Hélene,” and in 
“Orphée aux Enfers.” It was a very fashion- 
able place of amusement then, and its first tier 
was composed of a circle of boxes for all the 
world as if Oscar Hammerstein had built it. 


Bo Union Square the streets were all 
dark at night, save in 23rd Street where 
Booth’s Theatre—at the corner of Sixth Ave- 
nue—and the Grand Opera House—at the cor- 
ner of Eighth Avenue—emitted their welcome 
beams of light. Further south was the theatri- 


cal district, for the Rialto was then stationed at 
There were also many places 


Houston Street. 
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HARRY HILL’S DANCE HOUSE 


This reproduction of an old print gives an idea of New York’s most famous dance 
It was situated at the corner of Crosby and 
A good deal of interesting information about it will be found in 
It was here that John L. Sullivan first appeared in New 
It was also here that The Black Patti, Maggie Cline, William J. Scanlan, 
Pete Daily, and Weber and Fields made their bow to a New York audience 


of amusement strung along Broadway, from 
Barnum’s Museum, at Ann Street, to Lester 
Wallack’s Theatre, at 13th Street. It was at 
Niblo’s Garden—near Houston Street, on 
Broadway—that “‘The Black Crook” was given 
for the first time. I can still remember how it 
shocked the town, with its revelations of un- 
draped women, and how it filled the house with 
the tired business men of that day, while the 
dust rose in clouds from the pulpit cushions on 
Sundays, for the clergy were all loud in their 
denunciation of the entertainment, and, inci- 
dentally, of infinite value in advertising it. 
Pauline Markham, as Stalacta, and Bonfanti, 
as the premiere danseuse—both of them still 
living in New York—appeared in the original 
cast of ‘The Black Crook.” It was in celebra- 
tion of the first named that Richard Grant 
White—the father of Stanford White—coined 
the phrases “Her voice is vocal velvet,” and “She 
possesses the lost arms of the Venus of Milo.” 


Net far from Niblo’s was the huge Olympic 
Theatre, where George L. Fox played 
“Humpty Dumpty” and burlesqued the ““Ham- 


let” that Edwin Booth was giving for a hun- 
dred nights at the Winter Garden, which was 
then opposite Bond Street. The Winter Gar- 
den was on the site of what is now the Broad- 
way Central Hotel, where Ed. Stokes killed 
Jim Fisk—and next door to Pfaff’s beer cellar, 
where Walt Whitman, Fitz James O’Brien, 
George Arnold, E. C. Stedman and other tal- 
ented men were trying te create a bohemia such 
as Henri Murger, in Paris, loved to describe 
and write about. It was in Pfaff’s that Henry 
Clapp dictated to Artemus Ward—who was 
then beginning his career as a lecturer—the 
famous reply of “Brandy and water,” to the 
telegram that he had received from a western 
lecture manager: “What would you take for 
a hundred nights in California?” This brief 
answer did more to advertise 
Ward as a humor'st in the then 
settled parts of the far west, 
than could have been accom- 
plished by any amount of pub- 
licity and press work. 

Strange as it may seem to the 
present generation, the base- 
ments of many reputable com- 
mercial buildings on Broadway 
were occupied by concert sa- 
loons in which men were served 
with drinks by short-skirted 
women, and, not infrequently, 
drugged and robbed. It was 
from these basements that the 
word “dive” was coined. The 
block between Bleecker and 
Houston Streets was known as 
‘Murderers’ Row,” because of 
the frequent killings that took 
place there, while it was from a 
silent house, with heavily cur- 
tained windows, in East 14th 
Street, that Washington Na- 
than brought forth the frail 
witness who proved his alibi 
on the night his father was 
murdered in 23rd Street, just 
across the way from the Fifth 
Avenue Hetel. 


Ts jeunesse dorée of that period did not 

disdain to seek amusement along the Bow- 
ery, which was filled with dives, concert halls, 
and variety shows, in many of which some of 
the sinister arts were practiced successfully— 
and without fear. Owney Geoghegan’s “Old 
House at Home” was a favorite hang-out of 
professional beggars and desperadoes. Mr. 
Geoghegan’s funeral, with two wives racing 
after the hearse all the way to Calvary, was a 
noteworthy event in the Bowery’s social annals. 
There were respectable resorts there, too, in- 
cluding the Stadt, and Bowery Theatres, the 
Atlantic Garden, the Volks Garten, Tony Pas- 
tor’s, and the Tivoli. 

Harry Hill’s picturesque dance house, situ- 
ated at the northeast corner cf Crosby and 
Houston Streets, and frequented Ly one kind 
of women and every sort of men, was one of the 
few resorts on the east side in which both life 
and pocketbook were rigorously safe-guarded 
by the proprietor. Harry Hill was a smooth- 
shaven Englishman of the old-fashioned sport- 
ing type, who had once driven a mail-coach in 
England, and who (Continued on page 96B) 
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MRS. FISKE - ELSIE FERGUSON 
Now on a successful tour in “Erstwhile Susan” | Once again the heart of the Broadway drama 





waive 
MRS. CHARLES 

HOPKINS 

Now playing the only 

feminine rdle in 

“Treasure Island’— 

and it’s a young boy’s 
role at that 





EDITH TALIAFERRO GRACE GEORGE 
The treasure, (not buried) in “Captain Kidd, Jr.” The ablest and best of America’s feminine managers 


Excellent Reasons for the “Standing Room Only” Signs 
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ART AS A DEVELOPMENT 


How Far Does the 


the enthusiasm of a master artist, has 

assumed the ambitious rdle of the in- 
yentor of a new art form; ene that would be the 
result of a combination of, and commingling of, 
the six or eight special art forms in which 
the Russians have achieved distinction. In this 
we have a bold extension of the principle in- 
yolved in the construction of the Opera. Wag- 
ner proclaimed that Music and Poetry which 
keep each within the compass of its own art are 
alike unavailing;—they become effective only 
when they meet together in a mystical erotic 
embrace, in the development of the Opera as 
he conceived it. 

That Diaghileff has succeeded in presenting 
an art form quite unlike anything ever before 
achieved on the stage may be granted; and 
many competent critics agree that the impres- 
sion the audience gains from it is unlike that 
ever before received in a theatre or opera house. 
One who is interested in the development of art 
as a whole, however, always finds himself ask- 
ing whether what is new is likely to maintain 
its position in the world of art,—whether it is 
likely to make a permanent appeal. There are 
already not a few striking indications that the 
Ballet Russe is failing to arouse the interest it 
at first evoked. Is this merely a mark of reac- 
tion after the excessive enthusiasm aroused by 
surprise; or does it mean that this new art form 
is less significant than at first it appeared to be? 
It would seem that light may be thrown upon 
this question, which the serious critic must 
face, if we consider the manner of development 
of the Fine Arts in the past. 

The forms of beauty that would appeal to 
the early man must necessarily have been based 
upon sensational impressions; and he would 
thus carefully observe any sensational-percep- 
tual impression that yielded the sense of beauty. 
As he developed, however, this sense of beauty 
must soon have stepped beyond dependence 
upon mere sensational data as such, and must 
have become more and more dependent upon the 
fuller forms of emotion and ideation derived 
fromthem. Thus there probably appeared in the 
very earliest development of art an emphasis of 
those sources of impression that yielded the 
greatest breadth of experience; viz., the data de- 
rived from the sensations of sight and hearing. 


Dies F in his Ballet Russe, with 


T first there would be little reason to dis- 
criminate between the beauties derived from 
these two sources; and even among the savages, 
observed in our day the arts of dancing, acting, 
and decoration of the person, all of which re- 
late to sight; are found combined with those 
of song and rudimentary music, romantic ora- 
tory, and poetry, all of which relate to hearing. 
The special susceptibilities and aptitudes of 
Men must soon, however, have led to the recog- 
hition of a distinction between the arts of 
sight and those of hearing; a distinction that 
has held as a major ore to our day. Among 
the arts of sight we may mention dancing and 
acting, ornamental design, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, drawing in all its forms, etc., 
etc, and among the arts of hearing oratory, 
thetoric, poetry, singing, and music in general. 
It is to be noted, however, that the primal 
lack of distinction between these great groups 
of arts has long influenced artistic develop- 
ment. In the Greek Tragedy and Comedy, both 


By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


groups of arts were combined; and we still en- 
courage such combinational effects in our mod- 
ern Opera, which, if we may speak broadly, 
differs from the Greek Drama just referred to 
mainly in the predominance with us of the 
musical element which has developed so sig- 
nally in these later centuries. It is difficult for 
us, who know only the poem elements of their 
dramatic performances, to realize how far the 
Greek audiences were moved by the spectacular 
effects, and the musical chorus. Aesculus is 
credited with having written the music for some 
of his comedies, as the modern Wagner wrote 
the dramatic accompaniment of his operas. If 
we may compare great things with small, the 
representations of their great comedies at least 
had much the form of the comic operas in our 
day. The musical chorus and the dancing were 
important parts of the whole; being interrupted, 
then as in our time, to permit the audiences to 
give their full attention to the unaccompanied 
words and movements of the actors. 


WE note, however, a very marked advance in 
Art from the moment when the early man 
made the great discovery that the arts of sight 
could give special forms of delight that could 
not be given through hearing; and that, on the 
other hand, the arts of hearings could give other 
special forms of delight that could not be given 
through sight. Then it began to appear clear 
that the arts of hearing and of sight had each a 
value of its own that could not be as well gained 
when they were employed in combination. And 
this discovery was, without doubt, brought 
about by the fact that special groups of artists 
with special aptitudes were employed in the 
different sight and hearing parts of the original 
combinational art; the artists in the special 
groups concentrating their attention upon the 
perfecting of the elements found to have pecu- 
liar values in each of these grand divisions. 
Let us trace the results of this discovery in each 
of the groups of arts as thus separated, com- 
mencing with the arts of sight. 


[NX the very beginnings of civilization men 

began to employ crude ornaments, in carvings 
and color, in the decoration of their weapons 
and utensils. No very significant art of sight 
seems to have been developed, however, until 
they began to build for themselves permanent 
houses or palaces, and dwelling places or tem- 
ples for their gods. The noble art of architec- 
ture had its inception in the desire to make these 
buildings beautiful; and this was attempted 
not only by efforts to give their structures sat- 
isfactory proportions, but also by ornamenting 
them with crude carvings and sculpture, and 
vivid coloring. 

Designing of ornament, painting, sculpture 
and architecture thus must have at first devel- 
oped together as one complex art. But as the 
different portions of this work had to be placed 
in the hands of different men, special skill in 
what were looked upon as parts of one art was 
attained by special craftsmen, and thus we have 
the beginnings of the separation between the 
several arts of sight. 

Naturally the most important person in the 
combination of artists employed was the man 
who determined the form of the structure to 
which the decoration was to be applied; and he 
came to be called by the Greeks the head crafts- 


Combination of Separated Arts Lead ‘a Artistic Excellence 


man, or architect (’Apx:rexrwv). And the archi- 
tects, discovering that the structural forms they 
created were in the highest degree essential to 
the beauty of the whole, soon took upon them- 
selves the leadership; and painting and sculp- 
ture became arts subsidiary to architecture. 
The importance of the sculpture on a building 
was so great, however, that the sculptor soon as- 
sumed a measure of independence; and among 
the Greeks was not infrequently given the di- 
rection of the work, thus becoming the architect. 

How long this position of interdependence 
and combination was maintained is evidenced 
in the fact that the conventions determined by 
it prevailed among the Greeks even so late as 
the height of their development. Most of the 
previous examples of the sculpture of the 
Greeks have come to us from the decorations 
of their temples; all of which were also bril- 
liantly colored by the painter, inclusive of the 
Parthenon at Athens. It has remained for the 


‘modern man to become thoroughly convinced 


that the real essential beauty of this noble 
building lay in its structural forms, quite apart 
from the color and sculpture used to decorate it. 


BYENTUALLY, however, the painters and 
sculptors became clearly appreciative of the 
fact that their arts, while helpful to architecture, 
had values all their own; although they may 
have begun to discern these values before their 
arts became developed in connection with archi- 
tecture. Nevertheless sculpture and painting 
were evidently for a long period closely con- 
joined as one art, the early sculptor coloring his 
carvings, and the colorist incising the outlines of 
his rough figures. That what we now think of 
as such very separate arts were originally looked 
upon as one is evidenced in the fact that paint- 
ing on modeled surfaces, and colored sculpture, 
remained conventional even to the age of Peri- 
cles in Greece. The noble statue of the god- 
dess in the Parthenon, executed by Phidias, the 
greatest of ancient sculptors, was chryselephan- 
tine,—made of gold and ivory,—with probably 
other colored materials added, in as much as 
special conventional colors were habitually em- 
ployed in the representation of the flesh and 
garments of the different deities. 

In all this, however, painting was treated as 
the handmaiden of sculpture, the latter art hav- 
ing developed in itself with great vigor. But 
presently, the painter also found that his art 
had a value all its own which he developed 
apart from sculpture. And the sculptor, too, 
found that he was not dependent upon color for 
the beauty his art could best express; so that 
finally painting and sculpture have come to be 
recognized as completely separate arts. 


HUS the architect, the sculptor, and the 

painter have come to recognize the fact that 
each of their arts enables them to display beau- 
ties that no other art can give; and that these 
beauties are emphasized by isolation. And the 
endeavor thus to emphasize these special beau- 
ties has been the greatest force leading to the 
vigorous development of each of these arts. 

A very large part of the monumental works 
of architecture erected since the great era of 
building by the Romans have been monochro- 
matic. Although modern architects occasion- 
ally seek the aid of painting and sculpture to 
enhance the beauty- (Continued on page 122) 
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Frances Starr 
Broadway is Now Burning Incense Before Her, in “Little Lady m Blue” 
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O thou whose eyes are shadowy with kohl: 

O thou whose slender figure works my dole: 

Whose locks with musk are laden, art thou dumb, 

That thus, with Silence, thou shouldst rend my soul? 
—Firdausi (935-1020 A. D.) 





A Drawing by Sydney Joseph 


The Enchantress 





the greatest city in the world! How 

harsh the lights are! How hard, menac- 
ing, and cruel; a little like the faces of the 
women. Yet in all these people as they pass,— 
the shrieking newsboy, the harried business 
man, the shopkeeper, the workman, the pedler 
of drugs, the man of pleasure and the thief— 
in everyone I see the supreme hunger of human- 
ity, the hunger for love and happiness. It is 
not the race for money that inspires them now, 
that sends them darting hither and thither. 
What they seek is love and happiness. But the 
lights of Broadway deceive them and hinder 
them in their fruitless search. 
Here is a cabaret, with a glare of electric 
lights and a blare of brass cymbals. The rat- 
tle-tune of the negroes rages up and down 
the room. The people cannot even sit quietly 
at their food. They leave their tables, twist 
and shake in hysterical dances; the heated at- 
mosphere chokes them; but they go on, spurred 
by the devils that ride all those who hunger for 
love and happiness. 


Te: is Broadway, the pleasure-street of 





It is not the passion of love that tricks that 
hot and dishevelled youth into gazing so ardent- 
ly at that woman with the painted eyes, the dyed 
hair, the tinsel dress; it is not love, it is not 
lust; it is not even pleasure. It is merely the 
pitiful illusion that love and happiness is to be 
found in carrying out the idiotic formulae of 
Broadway’s dreary ritual. 

And see again, how, here in the street, the 
very hustle of the traffic has defeated its own 
end. Wagon and automobile are interlocked; 
what pitiful stupidity. Here are a thousand 
vehicles, the fastest in the world—and a man 
on foot can outstrip them easily. The electric 
sky-signs have become so manifold that no one 
of them conveys its message. 


ON all of these people is the great load of 
humanity. Each bears his soul as a soldier 
bears his ever-aching wound. In every eye I 
see the fearful hunger for love and happiness 
which is the heritage of man. - 
Strangely enough, I am not moved by the 
human inequalities that one everywhere meets 





BROADWAY, AT MIDNIGHT 


A Russian Writer’s Impressions of the Great White Way 


with here, not moved by the rich man in his 
furs, the poor man drawing his worn coat about 
him, the sly and furtive woman of the byways. 
They are all props alike of life’s great drama,— 
high and low, all of them terribly equal in the 
eyes of the inexorable night. 

It is strange that none of the passers-by seem 
to know why they are here. I, too, feel some- 
thing of the fascination; else, why do I linger? 
May it be that once, in primitive days, Light 
and the company of many men were the symbols 
of safety? Are we still half-brutes, lashed by 
old growling instincts no longer reasonable, no 
longer intelligible? It seems as if it might be 
so; for here are all the primitive passions peer- 
ing from this sea of ever-passing faces. 

What do you want from life? On Broadway 
the only answer is, “I want to have ” But 
what can one have? Food, drink, women, 
music, money—and then more money. So soon 
it tires, this game! Death is certainly the friend 
of those whose spiritual orbit is no wider than 
this. But we are blocking the procession. We 
must goon. En avant, mes enfants! 








VANITY FAIR 


Paul Bartlett’s Statue of Lafayette 


ANITY FAIR has information from Philadelphia that it is pro- 
posed to set up, in Fairmount Park, im that city, as a tribute to 
France, a replica of Paul Bartlett’s beautiful equestrian statue of 
Lafayette, which now stands in the court yard of the Louvre, the gift 
of American children to the sister Republic. This photograph is of 


the unfamiliar first state of the artist’s masterpiece. It was in this 
form—while still in plaster—that it was ceremoniously unveiled in 
1900. Subsequently the artist made important changes in it, before it 
was cast in bronze and finally installed. The statue is, of course, famil- 
iar to all visitors to Paris, where it occupies one of the world’s ideal sites. 
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THE BITTER IRONY OF LOUIS RAEMAEKERS 
Who Is More Hated In Germany Than Any Other Living Cartoonist 
By ARTHUR BRUCE PAINE 





really a munition factory. Within its when viewed in the light of subsequent hap- ants, we can easily understand why the young- 


HERE is a studio in London which is with them a suggestion that seems prophetic present deportation of Belgian non-combat- 
walls an artist is forging weapons of penings in Germany. This was one of the most _ ster is sad and all that the threat means to him. 





t and far-reaching power for use in the 

present war against military tyranny in Eu- 

These weapons do their work silently, 
needing neither powder nor fuse; shedding 
no human blood. Attacking the heart and 
brain of the entire human race, they neither 
destroy, kill nor maim, and yet, so effective 
is their work that the German Emperor re- 
monstrated with the government of Holland 
for permitting them to be fashioned on its 
neutral soil. 

It was then that Louis Raemaekers sought 
sanctuary in London, where he still makes 
the cartoons that have carried their message 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. His 
drawings are unforgettable, but the layman 
will find it hard to determine why they burn 
themselves into his memory and start a train 
of thought that will not down. 


HAT each cartoon is a grim, merciless 

portrayal of the truth, will be apparent 
to even the meanest intelligence. That they 
are conceived in a mighty brain and drawn 
by a skilled hand, will be recognized by a 
sophisticated minority. But only those capa- 
ble of deeper probing will see that each one 
is in itself an elemental drama of compelling 
significance and power, heightened, in many 
cases, by prophecy or suggestion. 

There is much confusion in the popular 
mind concerning cartoons, and the differ- 
ence between them and caricatures, illustra- 
tions or pictures. A picture is a mere matter 
of form, color and perspective, and as such 
it should be judged. At best it awakens the 
admiration of the critical; but a cartoon 
must promote thought, not only in the highly 
trained mind, but in the least sophisticated 
mind as well. Good draughtsmanship counts 
in a cartoon, but it is of secondary impor- 
tance when compared with the peculiar and 
rare gift to be found only in what is called 
the “cartooning mind.” The cartoon-maker 
should, however, be strong in portraiture, 
especially when dealing with public men 
whose faces are widely known. A little com- 
edy in his pencil is also a most valuable aid. 


HE “cartooning mind” is one that en- 
ables its possessor to see a situation or an 
episode and crystallize it into a little drama 
or parable that can be so easily understood 
that he who runs may read the striking ser- 
mon that it preaches. In this way it will 
provoke thought. The best cartoon is one 
that takes the form of a fable or a scene from 
a play, or a passage from the Bible, and 
makes it applicable to its subject. Ten- 
niel’s “Dropping the Pilot” is an ideal car- 
toon, because both its application and its 
theme were quite familiar. It was published 
in “Punch” at a time when the resignation 
of Bismarck was known to every man, 
woman and child in Europe. Equally well 
known was the custom of dismissing the 
pilot when the ship has reached its harbor. 
The contrast between the powerful figure of the 
great statesman going down the side of the ship 
and the self-satisfied smirk on the face of the 
little Emperor leaning over the rail, carried 


popular cartoons ever published in England. 


Two Typicai Cartoons by Raemaekers 








SYMPATHY 
“If I find you again looking so sad, I’ll send you to 


Germany, to join your father” 
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THE ZEPPELIN TRIUMPH 
“But Mother had done nothing wrong, had she, Father?” 


“THERE is both tragedy and suggestion in 

the two cartoons reprinted on this page. “If 
you look sad like that, I’ll send you to Germany 
to join your father,” says the Prussian officer 
to the little Belgian boy, and, in view of the 








There is tragedy also in the cartoon that 
shows the broken-hearted father and child 
beside the bed on which lies the shrouded 
figure, with the cross upon its breast. A 
Zeppelin has done its work, a useful life has 
been destroyed, and Prussian blood-lust has 
been satisfied. “But Mother had done noth- 
ing wrong, had she, Father?” asks the tittle 
child, of its father. 

There are hundreds of other Raemaekers 
cartoons, besides those reprinted here, that 
are well worth careful study. 

There is more than tragedy in the one in 
which is shown the Emperor seated in the 
foreground with his henchman standing 
subserviently near, their faces showing, as 
plainly as does the prostrate figure of the 
murdered Miss Cavell, that their inhuman 
appetites have been gratified. There is his- 
torical truth in the cartoon and a grim, sar- 
donic thrust in it to which our own nation 
should not be insensible, for the Emperor 
adds, to his henchman, “Now, you can bring 
me the American protest.” 


T has been said of this great artist that his 

pencil is dipped in the bitterest gall, and 
the charge is a true one. It is the weapon 
that he has drawn in his fight against evil, 
and its very strength lies in its bitterness. 
As well chide a warrior because his sword is 
ever kept keen and bright. 

In our own history, pencils almost as bit- 
ter in their work as his, have played a part 
of no small importance, and nearly always 
on the side of right. To Thomas Nast, more 
than to any one man, belongs the credit for 
destroying the Tweed ring. The master 
thief himself realized the power of that 
pencil and tried to stay its work by a huge 
money bribe, saying: “‘My constituents can’t 
read, but they can all understand pictures.” 
It was the cartoon of “The Tattooed Man”— 
into the making of which went the pencil of 
one man and the brains of half a dozen— 
that placed Grover Cleveland in the White 
House in 1884. Does any one doubt that a 
few cartoons of like power would have 
changed the result of the recent election ? 


Not since the Civil War has our country 

stood in such dire need of a Louis Rae- 
maekers as it does to-day. Cartooning is 
almost a lost art here. Most of the so-called 
cartoons now printed are merely pictures, de- 
void of either drama or suggestion. What 
should be a great weapon in the useful work 
of arousing the nation to the dangers that 
menace it and recreating its patriotism, is 
rusting in its scabbard. 

One of the most striking American exam- 
ples of a good cartooning mind is that of 
W. A. Rogers, the veteran cartoonist on the 
New York Herald. There may be cartoon- 
ists in this country with better artistic equip- 
ment or technique, but certainly no man has 

so consistently, and for so long a period of 
time, turned out a daily cartoon of more irony, 
satire, drama, or story-telling and emotion- 
evoking qualities than he. Many a young car- 
toonist in America could profitably copy him. 
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THE WAY TO SUCCEED ON THE STAGE 


The Popular Way, at Least 






Pictorially Presented by 
FISH 
With Verbal Accompaniments by 
THE EVERYNIGHTER 















“CO many heartbroken girls have asked my advice 

on hew best to achieve an artistic destiny on our 
stage that I think a frank word or two, on such a 
theme, may not at this time be amiss. To begin with, 
girls, you should try to remember that the wishes and 
tastes of your audience have to be considered—before 
everything. An artistic standard that does not meet 
with popular approval must, of necessity, be a false 
standard to work by. Take my little bit, for instance, 
in the third act of ‘Houp-La.’ I tried, with the deft- 
est touches of artistry, to interest my audience in my 
wonderful imitations of John Drew, William J. Bryan, 

























° pg Lou-Tellegen and Woodrow Wilson. But, try as I 
° ee a Eee would, I left them cold. Then Mr. Klanger, my man- 
5 Ea Dee : is be ager, who is one of the very best dramatic critics I 
ae a eee: have ever met, drew my attention to what he deemed a 

= Rees radical defect in my performance. The subjects of 








my imitations, he said, were all too restful! Not one 
of them was associated, in the public mind, with move- 
ment—especially with the movement which we know 
as Kicking. Accordingly I changed my repertoire so : 
that it now includes impersonations of Vernon Castle, | 
Nijinski, George Cohan, Paul Swan and Colonel \ 
Roosevelt (the greatest kicker of them all), with the 
result that my act has been, from the very first time, a 
bomb—a veritable riot and knockout. 

“So remember, girls, always consider your audience.” 


**T TOLD you, above, how invaluable was the advice 

of Mr. Klanger (my manager) on all matters hav- 
ing to do with Art. And, right here, I want to insist 
upon the importance—in an artiste—of listening to 
the counsel of a good manager. Only last night, for 
instance, after the ring-down in my triumphal screen 
scene (the one in which the screen, behind which I am 
dressing, is knocked over by the trick donkey), Mr. 
Klanger joinéd me, in Churchill’s grill, and gave me 
just the most wonderful advice in all the world. He 
showed me how I could kill the star’s act stone dead 
by laughing in the middle of it; how I could steal the 
leading man’s entrance; how I could get the spot for 
a whole act—by giving the spotlight operator a Tecla 
pearl pin; how I could centre the publicity man’s in- 
terest in little me (merely by kindness) and how I 
could get my whole name up, in gas, merely by asking 
a dear friend of mine—(who is the President of a 
double pressed steel car company) to invest some 
money, at once, in a marvelous musical comedy which 
Mr. Klanger is going to put on, some day—if all goes 
well. He has also given me wonderful advice about 
my dear mother. He thinks that the city air is dis- 
agreeing with her, and he suggests that, in Speonk, a 
very refined locality (only the most exclusive families 
are allowed to hire rooms in the Speonk boarding 
houses) he could engage a single room for her—with 
the use of a bath—where she could pass the winter 
very comfortably. So there is another thing to remem- 
ber, girls:—‘Always be good to your mother!’ ” 


FEBRU. 
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66 AND now, girls, here is one more point. Remem- 

ber that critics are Human. They never seem 
so, of course, when you read their stuff, but my ex- 
perience has been that they are just as susceptible to 
little kindnesses as bankers are. I always tell Martha 
—she is my dear old nurse who has been with me ever 
since I left the convent—to speak to Izzy Stern—he is 
my personal press representative—about inviting the 


STAGE DOOR 











critics back to my little Elsie de Wolfe dressing-room, 
after each and every performance. I usually have a 
few bon-bons, or cigarettes, or new stories, or orchids 
there, which I distribute among them, along with a 
smile, a laughing word, and—on rare occasions——a 
teeny little kiss, on the tips of their funny old noses. 
So, girls, there’s another lesson! No matter how hard 
they crab your act, always be good to the critics.” 








66 AND now, I have only one more word to say. Try always 

to be regular in your habits. Half of the failures on 
the stage—among feminine artistes, at least—are due to the 
fact that actresses do not observe a regular mode of living. I 
have only one rule! Be Regular! For instance, I never 
dream of taking a pint of champagne for supper on Monday, 
and then three pints on Tuesday. No, I always take two 
pints every night in the week, including Sunday. I keep my 
cigarettes down, in the same way, to two boxes a day. One 


headache powder in the morning! One trional powder at 
night! One helping of caviarre, paté, and sweetbreads, at 
luncheon, at the Ritz. One round of French pancakes at 
dinner, at the Knickerbocker. One round of golden buck at 
supper, at Claridge’s. One round of scrambled eggs and 
coffee at breakfast, at Jack’s. Never any more: never any 
less! So girls, this is my parting word to you all: Be 
Moderate; be Regular; be Good. Excesses are all very well 
at the time, but moderation always pays in the long run.” 
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MODERN LOVE—BY A MODERN FRENCH POET 


A Few Novel Forms in Which to Address the Lady of Your Heart’s Desire 


VAN ITY FAIR rarely prints contributions 
in foreign languages, but it can not, in this 
instance, resist the temptation of publishing a 
group of these verses in their original form. A 
few details concerning the author will be yound 
in the note under his photograph on page 35. 


Dualisme 


Ci de: explique-moi pourquoi 

tu dis: “mon piano, mes roses,” 
“tes livres, ton chien” . pourquci 

; ‘t’entends déclarer parfois: 

“c'est avec mon argent a moi 

que je veux acheter ces choses.” 

Ce qui m’appartient t’appartient! 

Pourquoi ces mots qui nous opposent, 

le tien, le mien, le mien, le tien ? 

Si tu m’aimais tout a fait bien, 

tu dirais: ‘‘les livres, le chien” 

et: “nos roses.” 


Méditation 


O* aime d’abord par hasard, 
par jeu, p par curiosité, 

pour avoir, dans un regard, 

lu des possibilités. 

Et puis comme au fond soi-méme 

on s'aime beaucoup, 

si quelqu’un vous aime, on l’aime 
par conformité de gout. 

Pour l'amour d’aimer on s‘invite 

a partager ses moindres maux. 

On prend Vhabitude, tres vite, 
d’échanger de petits mots. 

Quand on a longtemps dit les mémes, 
on les redit sans y penser... . 

Et alors, mon Dieu, l’on aime 

parce qu’on a commencé 


Doute 


U m’as dit: “Je pense a toi 
tout le jour.” 
Mais tu penses moins a moi 
qu’a l’amour. 


Tu m’as dit: “Mes yeux mouillés 
qui ne peuvent t’oublier 

restent longtemps éveillés 

lorsque je me couche.” 

Mais ton coeur est moins grisé 
qu’amusée. 

Tu penses plus au baiser 

qu’a la bouche. 


Tu ne te tourmentes point. 

Tu sais sans chercher plus loin, 

que nos joies sont bien les ndotres. . . . 
Mais l’amour est un besoin. 
M’aimerais-tu beaucoup moins 

si j’étais un autre? 


Abat-Jour 


a. demandes pourquoi je reste sans rien 

dire... ; 

C’est que voici le grand moment, 

Vheure des yeux et du sourire, 

le soir . . . et que ce soir je t’aime . 
finiment ! 

Serre-moi contre toi. J’ai besoin de caresses. 

Si tu savais tout ce qui monte en moi, ce soir, 

d’ambition, d’orgueil, de désir, de tendresse, 

et de bonté! . ... Mais non, tu ne peux pas 
savoir! 


. in- 


VERSES BY PAUL GERALDY 


Baisse un peu l’abat-jour, veux-tu? Nous 
serons mieux. 

C’est dans l’ombre que les cceurs causent, 

ct l’on voit beaucoup mieux les yeux 

quand on voit un peu moins les choses. . . . 

Ce soir je t’aime trop pour te parler d’amour. 

Serre-moi contre ta poitrine! 

Je voudrais que ce soit mon tour 

d’étre celui que l’on caline. . 

Baisse encore un peu l’abat-jour. 

La. Ne parlons plus. Soyons sages. 

kt ne bougeons pas: c’est si bon 

tes mains tiédes sur mon visage! . . . 


Mais qu’est-ce encor? Que nous veut-on? 
Ah! c’est le café qu’on apporte. . . 

Eh! bien, posez ¢a la, voyons! 

Faites vite! . . . Et fermezla porte! ... 


Qu’est-ce que je te disais donc? 

Nous prenons ce café . maintenant ? 
preferes ? 

C’est vrai: toi, tu l’aimes trés chaud. 

Veux-tu que je te serve? Attends, laisse-moi 
faire. 

I] est fort, aujourd’hui! .. . 
seul morceau? 

C’est assez? . . . Veux-tu que je goute? 

La! Voici votre tasse, amour. 

Mais qu’il fait sombre! On n’y voit goutte. ... 

Léve donc un peu I’abat-jour. 


Tu 


Du sucre? Un 


Tendresse 


U m/’aimes? Qu’est-ce que tu fais? 
Tu ne dis rien. . . . Mets-toi plus pres. 
Laisse ces choses qui t’occupent, 
et viens t’étendre ici, voyons! 
Je ferai bien attention. 
Je ne friperai pas ta jupe. . . . 
Otons les coussins s’ils te génent. 
Tachons de nous installer bien, 
et donnez-moi vos mains, vilaine, 
et mettez vos yeux dans les miens. . . . 
Si vous saviez comme on vous aime! 
Regardez-moi mieux. Encor mieux! ... 
Ca doit bien se voir dans mes yeux 
que je t’ai donné tout moi-méme! . . . 
Tu le vois, dis? . . . Tulecomprends?.. . 
Mon amour, ce soir, est si grand, 
si grave, si profond, si tendre! 
Mais non, tu ne peux pas comprendre. .. . 
Tu dis que si? . Tu es gentil. 
Je te dis tout ¢a, mon petit, 
c’est pour que tu te rendes compte, 
que tu saches. . . . Enfin, voila... 
Regarde: les larmes me montent. 
Et rien n’existe, et rien ne compte 
que ces yeux-la, que ce front-la. . . . 
Penche ta téte un peu du coté de la lampe, 
et laisse-moi, comme un bandeau, 
mettre les paumes de mes mains contre tes 
tempes. .. 
Ainsi, c’est bien vrai, mon petit oiseau: 
ils résument pour moi les tendresses sujrémes, 
ces doux yeux attentifs, ce joli front égal? 
C’est vrai, dis? C’est vrai? Je t’aime, 
ah, jet ‘aime! 
Je voudrais te faire du mal. 


Finale 
LORS, adieu. Tu n’oublies rien? ... C’est 
bien. Va-t’en. 
Nous n’avons plus rien a nous dire. Je te 


laisse. 


Tu peux partir... 
attends . . 
Il pleut... . 


Pourtant, attends encore, 


Attends que cela cesse. 


Couvre-toi bien surtout! Tu sais qu’il fait trés 
froid 

dehors. C’est un manteau d’hiver qu’il fallait 
mettre . 

Je t’ai bien tout rendu? Je n’ai plus rien a toi? 

‘Tu as pris ton portrait? tes lettres? . 


Allons, 
eae 

Mais prends garde: ne pleurons pas! ... Ce 
serait beéte. 

Quel effort il faut faire, hein? dans nos pauvres 
tétes, 

pour revoir les amants que nous avons été! 


regarde-moi puisqu’on va se quit- 


Nos deux vies s’étaient l’une a l’autre données 
toutes, 

pour toujours. 
reprenons! 

Et nous allons partir, chacun avec son nom, 

recommencer, errer, vivre ailleurs. . . . Oh! 
sans doute, 


Et voici que nous les 


nous souffrirons . 
Et puis, quoi! 

loubli viendra, la seule chose qui pardonne. 

Et il y aura toi, et il y aura moi, 

ct nous serons parmi les autres deux personnes. 


. pendant quelque temps. 


Ainsi, déja! tu vas entrer dans mon passé! 

Nous nous rencontrerons par hasard dans -es 
ratte S 

Je te regarderai de loin, sans traverser . . . 

Tu passeras avec des robes inconnues . . . 


Et puis nous resterons sans nous voir de longs 
WR as 

Et mes amis te donneront de mes nouvelles . . . 

Et je dirai de toi qui fus ma vie, de toi 

qui fus ma force et ma douceur: “Comment 
va-t-elle ?”’ 


Notre grand cceur, c’était cette petite chose! . . . 

Etions-nous assez fous, pourtant, les premiers 
jours! 

Tu te souviens, l’enchantement, l’apothéose? . . . 

S’aimait-on! ... Et voila: c’était ca, notre 
amour! 


Ainsi nous, méme nous, quand nous disons “je 
t'aime,” 

voila donc la valeur qu’a ce mot-la! 
Dieu! . 

Vrai, c’est humiliant. Oy 
mémes ? 

Nous sommes donc pareils aux autres? .. . 
Comme il pleut! 


Mon 


. On est donc tous les 


Tu ne peux pas partir par ce temps. ... Allons, 
reste! 

Oui, reste, va! On tachera de s’arranger. .. . 

On ne sait pas. Nos coeurs, quoiqu’ils 
aient bien change, 

se reprendront peut-étre au charme des vieux 


gestes. 


On fera son possible. On sera bon. Et puis, 

on a beau dire, au fond, on a des habitudes. . . . 

Assieds-toi, va! Reprends prés de moi ton 
ennui. 

Moi prés de toi je reprendrai ma solitude. 





VANITY FAIR 
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LOUISE HUFF MARY PICKFORD 
One of our more Famous Players—who looks terribly like Mary Pickford Who first started the vogue for looking, and dressing, like Mary Pickford 
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MARY MILES MINTER 


Who is really little more than a child. 
She always represents Innocence or 
Childhood, on the screen. Her new movie 
is entitled “A Dream or Two Ago” 
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JUNE CAPRICE, WHO CARRIES HER SPOTLIGHT WITH HER 
One of the most successful of our myriads of recent Princess Curlylocks 


All the Little Curly Locks Are Coming to Town 
This Page Shows Only Four of the Thousand and One Mary Pickyords One Meets Every Day in New York 
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PROBABLY THE BEGINNING OF AN EPIDEMIC 


A Prediction That Bayard Veiller’s Latest Play Will Soon Be Followed by a Swarm of Imitations 


man: it is very hard to deceive me: and 

long before the first act of “The Thirteenth 
Chair” was over I had discovered who was the 
murderer of Edward Wales. Unfortunately it 
became obvious a few moments later that I had 
picked the wrong man, so I got my deductive 
reasoning powers unlimbered again and had 
another shot. I was just building up a damn- 
ing case against the latest suspect, when some- 
thing happened to make me switch once more. 
After a while, having arrested nearly every 
character in the play on suspicion, I 
decided to sit back and let Mr. Bayard 
Veiller unravel the mystery for himself. 


| AM like Mr. W. W. Jacobs’ Night Watch- 


HE trouble is that there is really 

nobody in the cast who could not 
have committed the murder. It is an 
amazing thing that in an ordinary, 
peaceable dinner-party in good society 
there should prove to be, on investiga- 
tion, so many potential assassins. It 
gives one an appalling insight into the 
risks we run in our daily life, and if 
ever I dine out again without my suit of 
gents’ steel-mesh underwear beneath my 
shirt it will be because Meadowes, my 
man, has been bally slacker enough to 
forget to put it out. The moral of ‘‘The 
Thirteenth Chair” is that nowadays you 
can’t take too many precautions. Con- 
sider for a moment the cast of the play. 
During the course of the evening one is 
forced to suspect the father and mother 
of the hero, the hero himself, three male 
friends of the hero, four female guests, 
the butler, and the medium who con- 
ducts the séance at which the murder 
ecurs. The only reason why one does 
not include the heroine in the list—as 
does the police officer who carries on the 
investigation—is that she is slight of 
‘build’ and probably had not sufficient 
muscle to drive a knife through a gen- 
tleman’s back. It has come to this, 
then, in these so-called civilized times, 
that unless you have your guests searched 
on entering the house and compel them 
to leave their knives, guns, and black- 
jacks to be checked in the cloak-room, it is 
practically courting disaster to invite any but 
frail invalids to drop in and have a quiet chop 
and French fried with you at the ancestral 
home. One sighs for the dear old peaceful 
days of the Borgias. 


(THE Thirteenth Chair” has hit New York 

like a shell. It is the one thing in which 
everybody is really interested. “Within The 
Law” becomes a tame and tepid thing by its 
side. The populace of this city has become 
divided into three classes,—the people who 
“knew right along,” the people who ‘simply 
couldn’t guess,” and the’ people who are trying 
to get seats at the Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 
and failing. There is no finer stimulant than 
a visit to “The Thirteenth Chair.” Well-fed 
lethargic men with red faces and three-storied 
chins go there and do the first thinking they 
have done since they came out of college. 
Happy theatre-parties, occupying an entire row 
of the orchestra chairs, shriek solutions and 
Surmises at one another down the line from 


personality. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


nine o'clock till eleven,—to the acute delight 
of their neighbors. All over the house excited 
persons are yapping like terriers on the trail of 
a rat, and a pleasant murmur of “That's the 
man!” “I know who did it now!”, and “I see 
who it was!” blends entertainingly with the 
voices on the stage. 

It is astonishing that nobody has done a play 
on these lines before. There is no type of story 
more popular than that in which the reader has 
to watch events unfold from the position of the 
detective and is kept in the dark till the detec- 





ADELE ROWLAND 
A musical comedy star who is gifted with a genuinely contagious 


tive is able to slip him what is technically 
known as “the info’”: but “The Thirteenth 
Chair” is the first play constructed on similar 
lines. But not the last! By this time every 
able-bodied male in the country who is in pos- 
session of his faculties, a typewriter, and a 
sufficient supply of white paper is already half- 
way through Act One of a more or less close im- 
itation; and along about next August nothing 
else but mystery plays will be visible in New 
York. But it is to be doubted whether any of 
them will top Mr. Veiller’s effort. It is partly 
the masterly construction of ‘The Thirteenth 
Chair” that gives it its appeal, and partly the 
excellent acting. 


N an admirable cast, in which even the small- 

part actors or bit-hounds comport themselves 
like stars, Margaret Wycherly and Harrison 
Hunter stand out like—like anything you can 
think of that does stand out a good deal. To 
give the role of Tim Donahue, the police super- 
intendent, to Harrison Hunter was a stroke of 
absolute genius for which, I fancy, the manage- 


In “Her Soldier Boy,” the new Shubert musical 
comedy, she has shown that clever handling by a competent 
artist, of a weak play often carries that play to prosperity 


ment rather than the author are entitled to 
credit. When one remembers ‘‘Within the 
Law” and takes into consideration the name 
Tim Donahue, one can assert with a fair meas- 
ure of confidence that Mr. Veiller imagined 
this policeman of his as a cigar-chewing, derby- 
hatted, Say!-saying rough-neck. To make him 
a polished gentleman by the simple expedient 
of giving the part to Harrison Hunter was, as 
I say, genius. It lifts the whole second act. 
Mr. Hunter is one of the finest actors on the 
stage, and in a part like this incomparable. 
He can convey brutal strength and gen- 
iality simultaneously with an inflection 
of the voice. If after this any manage- 
ment attempts to ring in on me a police- 
man who addresses a suspect in a hoarse 
voice as “Say, youse!” and wears his 
hat in the drawing-room, I ‘shall de- 
mand my money back. Margaret 
Wycherly, as Rosalie La Grange, the 
medium, is superb. There is no other 
word for her performance. 


@ aang method of this magazine with 

me, in my capacity of dramatic 
critic, is as follows: The editor holds 
me on a leash till about the end of the 
month and then he suddenly sicks me 
on with a whoop, and I sprint from the- 
atre to theatre like a mustang of the 
prairie. In this way I am enabled to 
record my impressions of an occasional 
play which is still running when my 
article appears: for in these rapid times, 
with farces, comedies, and dramas turn- 
ing blue on you with almost inconceiv- 
able speed, it is no good starting in too 
early to review plays for a monthly 
magazine. The result is that the old 
bean is apt to become a trifle scrambled, 
and the drawback to a real play like 
“The Thirteenth Chair,” is that the 
memory of it lingers and interferes with 
one’s appreciation of other and weaker 
plays. 


6 liane fact that I saw it immediately 

after my visit to the Forty-Eighth 
Street Theatre may have led me to imag- 
ine “The Little Lady In Blue” a feebler thing 
than it really is. But even now, writing in the 
comparative calm of a few days after, I can not 
see much in it. There is charm of a quiet kind, 
and A. G. Andrews is excellent in the only act 
in which the plot permits him to appear: but 
Frances Starr has been better in other rdles 
than that of Anne Churchill, the girl who 
sets out to sirenize the hero and ends by re- 
forming him: The play is by the authors of 
“Grumpy,” c: blessed memory, but I doubt if 
it will be another “Grumpy.” I can not see 
Miss Starr playing the role of Anne Churchill 
a thousand times. At least, I should not like to. 


Died nase weak but fairly amusing play is 
““Mile-a-Minute Kendall,” at the Lyceum. 
This is by Owen Davis, and is a more or less 
distant echo of his “Sinners.” It deals with the 
familiar reformation by pure air and purer 
society of the well-known young Broadway 
rounder who has never yet succeeded in escap- 
ing the better life, once he allowed the author to 
shanghai him into (Continued on page 112) 
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LIEUTENANT NAVARRE 











LIEUTENANT McCUBBIN 


The British have made a practice of not 
mentioning the names of their successful air 
men. It is only occasionally, when some 
great deed is done by one of them, that they 
get their names printed in the despatches. 
The two foremost English aviators, in rec- 
ords of destroying German machines, are 
Lieutenant McCubbin and Captain Ball. 
The latter has the greatest number of “kills” 
to his credit, but Lieutenant McCubbin’s 
fame rests in the fact that he brought down 
the German Lieutenant Immelmann, who, 
with Captain Boelke, had the greatest record 
for the destruction of the Allies’ aeroplanes 


An undersized, stocky boy with a huge beak of a nose and a wholly undisciplined nature. He was re- 
jected by the recruiting officers several times when he tried to enter the army. He then took some 
lessons in flying and boldly slipped in among some aviators who had passed the military tests and 
was handed a diploma. Before the mistake could be corrected, he was up in the air and had brought 


down a German aeroplane. He then began his amazing career as “the fokker killer,” and had twelve 
official, and eight more unofficial, victories to his credit when he was wounded. The aviator stand- 
ing at Navarre’s right is Georges Carpentier, the noted French heavyweight boxing champion 








LIEUTENANT DORME 


“Smiling” Dorme, as he is known to his fellow air 
fighters, received a commission for his notable suc- 
cess in piling up eleven victories in two months. He 
has been fast gaining on the three leaders—Nunges- 
ser, Navarre and Guynemer—now having seventeen 
victories to his credit. He is known as one of the 
most skilful “chasers” among the French aviators 


High Flies and Leading Batting Averages 


In This Case It Is Batting Down Germans jor Home Runs 








LIEUTENANT NUNGESSER 


At the beginning cf the war Nungesser was an 
automobile despatch-bearer. An elderly soldier 
remarked that it was “pretty soft” for the 
young fellows riding around in motor cars. 
Nungesser, piqued, proceeded to an aviation 
field and started up in an aercplane. He fell, 
broke many bones and was discharged from the 
army. In despair he took up a machine and shot 
down an enemy, although he could not walk 
without crutches and his fractured ribs and jaw- 
bone had not yet set. He now has a record of 
twenty-three aeroplanes and three balloons 





LIEUTENANT WILLIAM THAW 


The American squadron of fighting avia- 
tors is under the chief command of a 
French captain. Lieutenant Thaw holds 
the ranking position among the volunteers. 
He has been mentioned in army orders for 
his skill and bravery and for the meritori- 
ous and aggressive character of his services 


LIEUTENANT GUYNEMER 


Phe record-holder for officially verified destruction of enemy 
machines, twenty-five in number. Guynemer was five times 
rejected for enlistment in the French army, as too frail in 
physique. He bought an old aeroplane, started to fly, and 
finally induced the authorities to take him into the service. 
He has performed the remarkable feat of bringing down three 
enemy machines in less than the same number of minutes 
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THE VARIOUS TYPES OF NEUTRALITY 


And the Reason That Neutrals Have Once Again Become Important 


Christmas Day was one of hard fighting— 

that Russia dampened the hopes of the 
pacifically inclined by intimating that she in- 
tended to fight on. It had previously been un- 
derstood that Russia was to indicate the con- 
sensus of opinion of all the Allies. But this 
did not prevent the belligerents, and particu- 
larly Germany, from keeping a sharper and 
sharper eye on the dear neutrals. It was aston- 
ishing to note how fast the President, the Pope 
and Switzerland all became popular in Berlin, 
Vienna and Constantinople. 

It would have been true to say of the neutral 
nations of the world, a short time ago, that 
they had no enemies, but that their friends, the 
belligerents, detested them cordially. Then a 
change came over the fighting Powers. In fact, 
judging from what statesmen were saying in 
London, Paris, Petrograd, Rome, Berlin and 
Vienna, one might have thought that the sole 
object of the War was to convince those who 
are not in it that this or that side was in the 
right, and had been in that most fortunate posi- 
tion from the very beginning. 

No doubt, one reason why the Allies, as well 
as the Germanic Powers, were irritable towards 
neutrals in the earlier stages of the struggle, was 
because they found so many sorts of neutrality 
todeal with. Every nation that stayed out, and 
minded its own business, did so in a different 
way. One sat tight as a matter of principle, 
another because it wasn’t safe to do anything 
else, another because it was profitable, yet an- 
other for mixed motives. A beautiful paradox 
was expressed in certain quarters, for instance, 
in the pious wish that Germany might be 
beaten, coupled with the hope that Russia 
would not win; or in the aspiration that Eng- 
land might get what her arrogance, as purse- 
proud Lady of the Seas deserved, coupled with 
the prayer that gallant and self-sacrificing 
France might triumph to the glorious end. So, 
in fact, there was an American, a Dutch, a 
Danish, a Norwegian, a Swedish, a Greek, a 
Swiss, and a Spanish brand of neutrality, and 
each of them differed from all the rest. 


I: was on the day after Christmas—and 


MERICAN neutrality was frankly of the 
transcendental sort from the beginning. 
The Government at Washington exhorted the 
citizens of the United States to be neutral “in 
deed, in word and in thought,” which provoked 
the criticism that, as a man could not control 
his own thoughts, it was absurd for the authori- 
ties to try to do it for him. 

In no other part of Europe were the con- 
trasts in neutrality so great as in Scandinavia. 
From the beginning, democratic Norway was 
determined to stay out of trouble at any cost. 
Both parties in Sweden were for neutrality, but 
the majority favored such an attitude as would 
indicate that the country was more kindly dis- 
posed to Germany than to Germany’s oppo- 
nents. In Denmark it was different. The 
opponents of the party in power wanted to see 
such a neutral policy enforced as would show 
that the Danes, if they favored anybody at all, 
were inclined sentimentally toward the cause 
of England and her Allies. 

In the meantime, in spite of the politicians, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark kept on at- 
tending to business. From being comparative- 
ly poor nations they became very rich. In one 
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small city of Denmark there are said to be eight 
brand-new millionaires. 

In Sweden there was a great demand for 
shipping. The extent of that demand could 
be estimated by anybody who went down New 
York Harbor on a Sandy Hook boat, any time 
the last two summers, and noticed the number 
of Swedish flags painted on the’sides of all sorts 
of tramp steamships, some of which looked as 
if they had sailed straight out of a story by 
Joseph Conrad, so suggestive were they of 
strange adventures in Eastern seas. Swedish 
neutral ships were sunk by German submarines 
in the Baltic. But they were paid for. What 
difference did it make, anyhow, if an old tub, 
once in the Java trade, and heavily insured, 
failed to reach the neutral port for which she 
was bound. The underwriters might complain, 
but it is their business to take risks. 


ie neutrality was, more or less, pro-Ger- 
man or, more or less, pro-French, according 
to the part of the Republic which happened to 
be considered. The Government itself, on the 
other hand, conscious of the reliance it could 
place on an excellent, well-trained army, per- 
fectly at home in Alpine operations, dealt, when 
necessary, with belligerent activities, in the case 
of spies, and so on, with firmness and despatch. 

In Spain, neutrality was the result of forces 
pulling in opposite directions. The King had 
once been a great favorite of the English court 
and of English polo-players. Whatever way 
he might feel on the subject of the war, the 
nobility were pro-Ally, almost toa man. The 
mass of the clergy, the middle classes and the 
peasantry were pro-German. ‘This was to be 
explained partly by the fact that the news- 
papers of the country, with the notable excep- 
tion of the Jmparcial, were owned by German 
capitalists. But, anyhow, most Spaniards 
didn’t bother much. The entrance of the Por- 
tuguese on the side of England, ‘on account of 
an old treaty, was just another reason: why 
Madrid should insist on the practise of her 
peculiar style of neutrality. 

Dutch neutrality was based on an ancient 
and deep-seated prejudice against absorption 
by a foreign Power. The great defense, in the 
long run, lay in the facility with which the 
country could be put in a state for resistance 
by opening the dykes. So the Hollanders de- 
voted themsclves in a very practical way to the 
work of relief, made necessary by the fact that 
their territory became a place of refuge and in- 
ternment, after Belgium had been overrun. Be- 
sides, were they not the custodians of the sacred 
Peace Palace of the Hague, with all that this 
once meant? 


(REEX neutrality, for the Allies one of the 
most irritating features of the war, was the 
result of a struggle between the King’s pro-Ger- 
mans and the republican followers of Venizelos. 
Time after time it looked as if the revolution 
were about to break out. But the royalists had 
profited by German diplomacy and pressure 
strongly applied continued to produce no de- 
cisive results. To what extent all this affected 
the puzzling situation at Saloniki only the reve- 
lations of the future will show conclusively. 
Apart from seizing German possessions in 
the Far East, and sending artillery officers to 
the Russian front, Japan has been kept in a 


condition of pseudo-neutrality, at least of mas- 
terly inactivity. Perhaps she did not object 
much, as she had some business of her own to 
attend to, in the way of trying to close a door 
in Manchuria that Americans very much want 
to keep open. 

A novel kind of partial neutrality has marked 
this war. It caused great-trouble to the Allies, 
no one of which took control in the way Prus- 
sia did in the case of her associates. Italy 
went in, but for a considerable time she was 
technically still at peace with Germany. She 
was only fighting Austria. For business rea- 
sons she refused to accept the principle that 
she must be against everybody who was on the 
side of her traditional and actual enemy. She 
only changed her mind when Germany showed 
that such a fine distinction could not be made 
to work out in practice. 

In the same way Rumania was allowed to 
pick and choose and declare war on Austria- 
Hungary alone. She rested under the delusion 
that she would not be interfered with by the 
wily Ferdinand of Bulgaria. So, instead of 
attacking Bulgaria, as she was advised to do, 
she brought on herself, at the hands of Mack- 
ensen and Falkenhayn, the disaster in the 
Dobrudja, with incidental calamities like those 
suffered by Belgium and Servia. It was not 
that the Rumanians believed that they knew 
what the Bulgarian attitude would be, and were 
fooled. Instead of thinking of the interests of 
all the Allies, they were thinking only of their 
own. They were in a hurry to get hold of 
Transylvania and their kinsmen there. It was 
only when the Bulgarians attacked them that 
the extent of the blunder became apparent. 


"TERE is always a point at which neutrals 

become important in a great war. The world 
reached it some weeks ago. By failing to raise 
a finger Great Britain gave Bismarck the 
chance to complete the acquisition of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Duchies, which he had 
taken from Denmark, thereby consolidating the 
scattered territory of Prussia. By protesting, 
soon after the close of the Franco-Prussian 
War England probably prevented a second in- 
vasion of France. The neutrals in the Congress 
of Berlin, at the close of the war between Russia 
and Turkey, joined together successfully to de- 
prive the Czar of the fruits of victory. In the 
recent Russo-Japanese War the neutrals saved 
Japan from what is believed would have been 
ultimate defeat by forcing the calling of the 
Peace Conference at Portsmouth. For it is 
known now that when the. special embassy 
under Count Komura left Tokio for New York, 
the diplomatists of the Mikado had received 


‘positive orders to agree to a settlement of some 


sort. The fact that Japan threw a list of her 
demands on the table in the Kittery navy yard 
did not mean, though it looked like it, that she 
was prepared to resist the external suggestions 
of President Roosevelt, or the offers made by 
Witte on behalf of Petrograd. What nations 
say that they will take, and what they take 
ultimately, are always two different things. 
The hardest problem about a conference is to 
get the parties into one room. Then it is usually 
a case of wits, backed, of course, by a con- 
sciousness of ability, or inability, to go on 
with the contest, in. view of a breakdown of 
negotiations. 





Eleonora Duse 
At the End of Her Tenth Year of Retirement From the Stage 


A Picture, Taken at Her Home, in Florence, Last July 


VANITY FAIR 
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ELEONORA DUSE-—-IN RETIREMENT 


A Veteran Italian Critic’s Views upon Her Final Place in the Modern Theatre 


ly conspicuous and brilliant women of 

the contemporary stage who has not sur- 
rendered to the temptation to talk about herself. 
It is an ugly habit, and most artists are a slave 
to it—this daily calendar of little egoisms! 
How few of them ever resist it! Duse did. She 
triumphed over everything, even over herself. 
And her silence was one of the secrets of her 
extraordinary success, 

Duse did not belong to the school of stars that 
is created in a day out of a little youth, a trick 
of tears and a few elaborate French gowns. 
Before she arrived at the top of the theatrical 
ladder, she had a long, arduous, unrelenting 
struggle. Some of us remember her at the be- 
ginning of that struggle, when she was playing 
in unheard-of companies, obscure, unnoticed 
and—in silence. No one could have even re- 
motely guessed her conspicuous future. It is a 
fact that none, at least very few of Duse’s early 
audiences, foresaw in the thin, ardent girl, an 
actress who would stir the curiosity of the world. 


Bika DUSE is one of the few real- 


Bese retired from theatrical life ten years 

ago, and is already spoken of in the past 
tense as one who has joined the vanished im- 
mortals. She lives near Florence, and is now, 
we are told, greatly interested in the prepara- 
tion of moving-picture scenarios. 

It is a curious example of the difference be- 
tween Bernhardt and Duse that Duse disap- 
peared at the height of her career, before her 
public knew any disillusionment, while Bern- 
hardt, the god-mother of modern advertising, 
at seventy-two, still holds the stage! 

There are talents that develop with preco- 
cious suddenness, like exotic flowers that open 
all their petals at the first touch of the sun. 
But Duse’s talent hardly showed itself at all 
until it was in full maturity, at the height of 
its development. Her art did not appear until 
she was in possession of her artifice, and Duse’s 
artifice was not a matter of technique, but of 
highly developed personality. As a young girl 
she had none of the attributes, not even physi- 
cal, that win success on the stage. 

I remember well, her rather large face, 
touched with a livid, startling pallor. I re- 
member that she had none of her later grace, 
none of the exquisite fragility, the sinuous 
changes of attitude, abandoned, passionate, yet 
perfectly controlled, that made her stage pres- 
ence singularly enthralling in her maturity. 
All of Duse’s poetry lay in her languor. It was 
one of her strangest defects. I say strange, be- 
cause everything about her was seductive and 
strange, even her defects. 

Watching her, you were never quite sure 
whether her genius or her shortcomings at- 
tracted you most. She irritated you or she 
thrilled you, but she never allowed ycu to be 
indifferent. It was just as impossible not to 
love her as it was to fix on some definite reason 
for disapproving of her. She broke every tradi- 
tion of the stage; she was disturbing, exciting, 
original, above all a modern of moderns. She 
was the only actress of her time whose acting 
had the appearance of unaffected naturalness. 
She was individual but multiform. She was 
not beautiful but she had an original and 
strange loveliness of her own. She was an 
enigmatic woman, a silent woman, a seductive 
Weman, a woman of profound passion in a 
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spiritual shell, the living epitome of the twen- 
tieth century poets’ vision of woman—touched 
always by the feverishness of the age, by its 
extreme morbidity, and by its extraordinary in- 
tellectual restlessness. 


Ts younger theatrical generation will never 

be able to study her art. She is gone, gone 
as completely as if she had vanished from the 
face of an applauding world. She lives in quiet 
retirement—alone. A few years ago she emerged 
for a few days as the donor of an Actor’s Home 
just outside the city limits at Rome. She gave 
a reception there for her friends, looking but 
little older except for a strand or two of gray in 
her dark hair, and for a few hours was the 
centre again of great public curiosity. Then 
she disappeared, apparently forever. 

And here, grant me a parenthesis: It has 
often been said that Duse and Bernhardt are 
alike. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The method of one is entirely unlike the 
method of the other—if Duse can be said to 
have had a method at all. Personally, I don’t 
believe she had! Bernhardt, like most French 
actresses, is the product of a school; she is 
jealous of precedent and tender with tradition. 
Her fluency has given such wings to her artis- 
tic instinct that while she never forgets her 
technique, she never permits us to be aware of 
it. Where most actresses start, Sarah leaves off 
and begins to improvise. She never gives a 
wholly bad performance, because she does not 
have to rely solely on inspiration. 


Puss on the other hand, was e:ther carried 

away by instinct (exalted, and, of course, 
effective!) or she was entirely at a loss—as 
she had no “‘school” to fall back upon. Her 
schooling, if she had any, was of no use to her. 
This lack of technical perfection naturally lim- 
ited her repertoire; she found herself at odds 
with any part that did not appeal to her native 
instincts. Her art was a very personal one; 
she was at her best in roles that fitted her own 
impassioned and profound self. Then she was 
incomparable. She had all the fragility, the 
poignancy, the tenderness of a harp-string that 
vibrates at the slightest touch. The staccato, 
nervous attitudes of her hands, the incessant 
brooding of her white face, her thousand cer- 
tain ways of getting an effect—with a slight 
tremor of her lips, a confused gentleness, or a 
tragic quiet that was fine because of its intens- 
ity—Ah, if the young stars of today could profit 
by all that! 

I saw her in ‘‘Fedora,” at Genoa, for the last 
time. She was not the “Fedora” that Sardou 
would have liked. She was too much herself; 
always herself, from first to last of that won- 
derful play. But what acting! My one criti- 
cism would be that she failed to sense the subtle 
aristocratic note in “Fedora,” the imperiousness 
with which such a woman would have masked 
the violence of her passions. 

In the first act, while she walked up and 
down outside the room where her fiancé lay 
dying, her anxiety, her tense, pathetic gestures, 
her invocation to the crucifix, were all pictur- 
esque. These were masterly touches, of course; 
flashes of her authoritative intelligence. When 
she questioned the servants, she was not so ef- 
fective, but in all the scenes of love, seduction 
and desperation, from beginning to end of the 


tragedy, she was magnificent. And there were 
moments when her diction was a miracle of 
simplicity. She was particularly impressive in 
her moments of irony, when it seemed as if 
poisoned darts fell from between her lips. Her 
voice was not vibrant; it was not a voix dor, 
like Sarah’s, but it was colored by passion and 
controlled by intelligence, a voice that seemed, 
at moments, to come out of the actress’s heart 
and to pass directly into the hearts of her lis- 
teners. 


WHY did she appeal to the public? Why 
did she excite so much curiosity; why did 
she dominate the Italian stage for so long? 
She was not beautiful; she hadn’t a varied 
voice; her arms and hands were too long, and 
she was technically unschooled as an actress. 
Why, then? 

First of all, because we are living at a time 
when the human intellect is more oi less dis- 
eased. This is the age when one seeks nourish- 
ment rather in bizarre, strange, may I say spicy 
things, than in what is absolutely sane and 
wholesome. 

Once upon a time it was fashionable to 
know how to draw, how to paint; it was con- 
sidered de rigueur to strive for composition in 
a picture. Today all we expect is an impres- 
sion. A vivid, bizarre, highly colored impres- 
sion; not precision, truth, form—but I lose my 
temper! 

And the poets? We used to expect tradition 
in them; clarity, and a song. Today a poem 
is only a contorted guess. It doesn’t matter 
whether we understand it, so iong as it be 
strange, convulsed, obscure, full of vain fan- 
cies, absurd questionings, and ridiculous con- 
tradictions. We are like men in a dream who 
grope for vain elusive spectres. To be amused 
we must woo the god of the grotesque. A tear 
no longer stirs us; we must witness a spasm. 

I am told by the young Italian actors of my 
acquaintance that, because I remember Rossi 
and Salvini, I am too old to judge the modern 
geniuses who have sprung up at my aged heels. 
Perhaps! Our best actors and actresses aren’t 
as young as they were forty years ago, but has 
their art grown old? No, a thousand times, no! 
I don’t think of their wrinkles, I watch their 
method. The old school, thank Heaven for 
it, was not weighted down with the baroque 
mannerisms and affectations that pass for tech- 
nique today. 

Duse was admired for her inequalities, her 
nervousness, her lack of control, as much as 
for her intelligence. The difficult equilibrium 
she maintained between her art and her singu- 
lar defects, was perhaps her greatest accom- 
plishment. She was strange, always individual, 
and different enough to gratify our modern pas- 
sion for the abnormal, and never, never vulgar. 


UITE apart from her merits as an actress, 

Duse had as a woman that rare quality, 
fascination. She-used it to enchain her public. 
With it, she covered up her deficiencies as an 
artist; her irritating, almost brusque original- 
ity. She knew, too, how to draw her public 
back and back again, because no one alto- 
gether understood her. In the shadows that are 
falling across the art of the theatre, she shines, 
in memory, because of te lustre of her superb 
intelligence. 





HE old ladies 

have come 
into their own at 
last. The in- 
génues and baby 
vampires are no- 
where. Literally, 
half a dozen 
plays in New 
York have been 
saved by an old 
lady, or by a 
group of old 
ladies. There 
must be a strong 
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maternal instinct 
in American ay- 
diences after all, 
Of course, you 
must not get too 
sympathetic and 
worked up about 
these old ladies, 
because, as g 
matter of fact, 
they aren’t old at 
all. Most of them 
are fairly young 
actresses — under 
their make - up, 
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SEAT SAAT ANNE SC RENT 


Mrs. Felix Morris, Vivia Ogden, Maud Sinclair and May Galyer: inmates of the old ladies’ home— 


and supporting Miss Emma Dunn—in Rachel Crother’s successful play, “Old Lady 31,” 
tion which marks Mr. Lee Kugel’s début as a full-fledged manager. 


MARIE BATES 
As the boarding house keeper in 
“The Music Master,” she has, for 
the past two seasons, shared David 
Warfield’s honors in this memorable 
play by Charles Klein. A compe- 
tent and intelligent actress, with 
schooling and authority behind her 
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HELEN LOWELL 
The pessimistic maid-of-all-work, who has been appear- 
ing in “Mile a Minute Kendall,” and who did a splendid 
bit of character. work in that sterling Morosco production 


a produc- 
And what a remarkable début! 


MARGARET WYCHERLY 
As the medium in “The 13th Chair,” 
a play by Bayard Veiller, which, in 
this issue of Vanity Fair, has so 
excited our dramatic critic, Mr P. 
G. Wodehouse, that he can hardly 
contain himself with joy and sup- 
pressed emotion. Just see page 49 


Old Ladies’ Home-Week On Broadway 


But don’t be deceived—they are not anywhere near as old as they look 
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AN APPRECIATION OF VAUDEVILLE 


A Kind Word for Nora Bayes, and for the Two-a-Day 


good judgment that, while I have never ex- 

perienced the slightest desire to go on the 
legitimate stage, it was my earliest ambition to 
become a vaudeville artist. 

Even at the tender age of twelve, vaudeville 
appealed to me, and, though still a child, I 
could perceive that to succeed in vaudeville 
called for many of the nobler: qualities which 
any thinking man would be glad to possess. I 
gave up my boyhood dreams reluctantly, but 
my admiration remained, and I have never 
since been able to dismiss the vaudevillian with 
a contemptuous gesture, as many people do, on 
the ground that he is a member of an 
ignoble profession and not fit to be 
classed with the World’s Uplifters. 

I disagree absolutely with this theory. 
When I hear that some eminent two-a- 
day performer receives a salary greater 
than that of President Wilson, my only 
feeling is that he probably deserves it. 
For, to succeed in vaudeville, one has to 
have special gifts. You cannot achieve 
success by pull or by mere amiability of 
disposition. You cannot go into vaude- 
ville, as you can on the legitimate stage, 
to amuse yourself or to tide over the lean 
period in which the old dad is deciding 
whether or not to resume your allow- 
ance. In no other walk of life is it so 
exclusively up to the individual. 


|: is a remarkable proof of my sagacity and 


ake any other profession, and com- 
pare it with the two-a-day. Finance, 
shall we say? In comparison with our 
best vaudeville artists, financiers have 
adisgracefully soft time of it. All John 
D. Rockefeller has to do when he wants 
another million is to stop at a nickel-in- 
the slot ’phone on his way to the links 
and tell the boys down in Wall Street 
tomake it for him. Then he hangs up 
the receiver, feels in the machine to see 
if by any miracle the telephone company 
has returned his nickel, and strolls off 
tothe first tee humming a gay melody. 

Or the Army? What does a General 
do? He sits in a cosy room and orders 
the army to get a move on itself. After 
that he lights a cigar and gets out the 
solitaire deck. 

Or Statesmanship? What have 
Statesmen to do? Nothing. They do 
not even have to vote for themselves. 
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By P. G. WoDEHOUSE 


the Hesperus? Well, that is how vaudeville 
performers feel all the time. The heroine of a 
musical comedy has the support and approval 
in whatever she does of a chorus of seventy-five. 
They follow her about. They bound in the 
background during her songs. They open para- 
sols, and wear Lucile dresses. They make her 
feel that they, at least, are strong for her. 

How very different is the case of Miss Nora 
Bayes, who has just become her own vaude- 
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overlook this fact. People who feel sorry for 
David when he sang before Saul and found 
him such a poor audience, will tell you that 
they think vaudeville artists earn their money 
easily. 

Lonesomeness is only one of the drawbacks 
to the vaudevillian’s life. The fierceness of the 
competition is another. There is something 
miraculous in the ability of the denizens of the 
vaudeville world to imitate each other. Let us 
suppose that, after much tense thought and stu- 
dious practise, you have perfected some unusual 
act. Let us say that you burst on an astonished 
world as Dare-Devil Desmond, the only man 
who can ride a motor-bicycle head- 
downwards across the ceiling. Do not 
imagine for an instant that you will be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits.of your en- 
terprise unchallenged. In about two 
weeks rivals, doing the same act just 
as well, will appear simultaneously in 
every state of the Union, and by the end 
of the season your act will be stale, and 
in order to get bookings you will have 
to invent something with a little more 
pep in it. 


Ts brings about another result 
which helps to add to the toughness 
of life for the vaudeville artist. There 
are no limits to the amount which the 
public demands for its money. As re- 
gards the legitimate stage, this is not the 
case. If John Drew wears a decent suit 
of clothes and goes through his lines 
satisfactorily, his audience is satisfied. 
His public does not expect him to fill 
out with a bit of trick juggling or a ball- 
room specialty dance. But if he were 
on the vaudeville stage, it would be 
quite another matter. Take, for exam- 
ple, the case of the vaudeville juggler. 
To the ordinary man who cannot carry 
a tea-cup across a room without spilling 
the contents and nearly dropping it 
twice, it would seem that any one who 
can balance a chair, two vases, three 
billiard-balls, a cue, and a female assist- 
ant on the tip of his nose is doing enough 
to earn his salary and should not be 
called upon to elaborate his perform- 
ance. But in vaudeville a trifling feat 
like this is only the beginning. Unless 
he wants to spend his life sandwiched 
in between the films at some four-a-day 








No, there is no doubt about it. The su- 
preme test of man or woman is whether 
he or she can succeed in vaudeville. It 
was not because I considered authorship 
a grander pursuit than singing on the 
Orpheum circuit that I abandoned my boy- 
hood’s dreams. It was because I knew that any 
chump can make a living as an author—and, if 
you don’t believe it, just look at some of our au- 
thors,—whereas, to be a vaudeville star, you re- 
quire vim, pep, espieglerie, a good singing voice, 
and a species of indefinable je-ne-sais-quoi,— 
none of which qualities I seem to possess. 


T is the lonesomeness of the job that makes 
vaudeville so hard. You have no supports. 
You remember how you used to feel when they 
dragged you down to the drawing-room as a 
child and made you recite that little thing about 


MAURICE GOLNBERG 


NORA BAYES 


Has recently become a hostess on Broadway, and is now 
receiving—on her own account—at a series of special 
song recitals and matinees at the Eltinge Theatre 


ville manager, and captured the multitudes on 
Broadway. She starts her act on an empty 
stage, all alone in a hard world. If she is to 
receive any friendly support, it must come from 
the audience, and to get it from the audience— 
that aggregation of sullen, glowering, frozen- 
faced, set-jawed individuals—she has got to 
show them something which will galvanize 
them into life with a jerk: for a vaudeville 
artist finds that her allotted time on the stage 
is short, and if she is going to get an effect she 
must get it at once, without planning or schem- 
ing for it. 

It is a mystery to me why so many people 


house, the vaudeville juggler must not 
loaf on his job. While doing the above- 
mentioned balancing act, the least the 
public will allow him to supplement 
it with is a bit of rapid work with 
half a dozen plates with his left hand, while 
with his right he throws up and catches in 
brisk succession a few gross of india-rubber 
balls. And even then the audience is inclined 
to ask itself if the fellow can’t find anything to 
do with his feet. In addition to all this, the 
poor man is expected to be a finished comedian 
and keep up a rapid-fire of humorous gags all 
through his act. I knew an excellent violinist 
who could only secure bookings in vaudeville 
by playing with the instrument behind his back. 
At that, he had to sing a couple of comic songs 
as well. And unthinking people grudge these 
men their money! (Continued on page 112) 
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The latest of the many Hawaiian novelties, to which society has been 
treated in New York, was a Honolulu débutante party at Sherry’s, in 
which all of the young ladies wore “friendship” garlands of memory 
flowers, around their necks, and a fifty-fifty mixture of shredded wheat 
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You aren’t anybody at all, nowadays, at 
a Sandwich Island studio party, if you 
don’t know how to double up your legs 
and settle down comfortably on the 
floor before beginning to eat your poi 
and pineapple and cocoanut salad 





and dry sea-weed around their waists. 





HIS Hawaiian menace is really becoming serious. A 

ukulele, here and there, isn’t a bad thing at all, but 
when all the girls begin draping withered “memory” flowers 
around the collar of your dinner coat it is time to pause and 
reflect. Laurette Taylor started the whole business, of 
course, when she appeared in “The Bird of Paradise”—long 
before Peg even met Michael. Perhaps the most distressing 
phase of the Hawaiian fad is the way in which otherwise 
calm and restful ladies will wriggle their arms and hands 
about. Any lady, nowadays, who is blessed with long, thin 
arms can make a fortune in the snaky Honolulu arm dance. 
While thinness and length are necessary in this exercise, the 
very opposite characteristics are required of a lady in the hula 
hula dance, a diversion in which avoirdupois and gross ton- 
nage are almost compulsory prerequisites to popular success. 


Bare feet, of course, de rigueur 





Melancholy predicament of a gentleman 
who has been to a Hawaiian dinner and 
imbibed somewhat too freely of the 
sugar wine of Oahu. His opera hostess 
has begged him not to be late for “‘Par- 
sifal.’” He is shown here At Rest 





Guests, nowadays, are supposed to squat—at the thousand and 
one Hawaiian revels now being pulled off in New York—just as 
if they were seated on the beach at Waikiki, singing that inevi- 
table ditty: ‘Ka halia ko aloha kai hiki mai, ke hone ae nei 
ku’u manawa, o oe no ka’u aloha. Maipopo ku’u ike ika nani.” 





The Metropolitan Opera House orchestra—Herr Bodansky conducting—at the premiére of Kiliauwaki’s opera, “Aloha,” in 
which the artists all sang in native Hawaiian, accompanied by a gang of the United Brotherhood of German ukulele players. 
This shows the Teutonic orchestra at work during the zipping little hula hula divertissement in the Mauna Loa love scene 


Touching picture of a young bachelor, in front of the Union 
Club, singing to the lady of his heart’s desire, that tender little 
Aloha song, beginning: “I’m agoin’ to fool you, I’m off to 
Honolulu, ’Cos you’ve got a ukulele, a Wicki Wicki Waili, and 
a Yacki Wacki Wi, in your Boola Boola Eye. O, aloha,” etc. 








Sketches by Myrtle Held 


This Is Hawaiian Year in New York 
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ANOTHER WAY OUT 








The Marriage Problem—In Greenwich Village 


£; The studio in a Greenwich Village apartment. 
The furnishings are many-hued, the cushions a flare 
of color, and the pictures fantastically futuristic. 
Mrs. ABBEY, in neat clothes and apron, is arrang- 
ing some dishes on the table. MARGARET, a very 
modern young woman, is exercising vigorously. 
She is decidedly good-looking. Her brown hair is 
“bobbed,” and she wears a picturesque Grecian robe. 


RS. ABBEY: Breakfast is ready, 
ma’am. 
Marcaret (Calling) : Pommy, dear. 


Breakfast’s on the table. 

(Pomeroy Pendleton, a well-known radical 
author, enters. He is tall and thin, of esthetic 
appearance, and is dressed in a heliotrope-col- 
ored dressing-gown. He lights a cigarette and 
sits at table. He helps himself, then drops his 
knife and fork with a clang, as he is about to 
eat.) 

Mrs. Apsey: Anything the matter, sir? 

Pen.: Dear, dear! My breakfast is quite 
spoiled again. 

Mrs. ABBEY (Concerned): Spoiled, sir? 

‘Pen. (Pointing to red flowers on breakfast 
table): Look at those flowers, Mrs. Abbey— 
they are quite out of harmony with the color 
scheme of the room. 

Mrs. Appey: But you like them that color 
sometimes, sir. What am I to do when you’re 
so temperamental about it? 

Mar.: Temperamental—I should say bad- 
tempered. 

Mrs. AsBey (Soothingly): Oh no, ma’am. 
It isn’t bad temper. I understand Mr. Pendle- 
ton. It’s just another bad night he’s had— 
that’s what it is. 

Pen. (Sarcastically polite): Mrs. Abbey, 
you appear to have an intimate knowledge of 
how I pass the nights. It’s becoming quite 
embarrassing. 

Mrs. AsBey: You musn’t mind an old 
woman like me, sir. (The sound of. a piano 
in the apartment upstairs is heard—the player 
of it is banging out Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March with unusual insistence.) 

Pen.: There—that confounded piano 
again! 

Mar.: And they always play the Wedding 
March. There must be an old maid living 
there. 

Mrs. ABBEY: They’re doing that for a rea- 
son. 

Mar.: What reason? 

Mrs. AssBey: Their cook told me yesterday 
that her missus thinks if she keeps on a-playing 
of the Wedding March, p’raps it’ll give you 
an’ Mr. Pendleton the idea of getting married. 
She don’t believe in couples livin’ together— 
like you an’ Mr. Pendleton. 

Mar.: No? 

Mrs. ApBEy: And—I just said you an’ Mr. 
Pendleton had been living together so long, it 
was my opinion you might just as well be mar- 
ried an’ done with it. 

Mar.: Your opinion is quite uncalled for, 
Mrs. Abbey. 

PEeNn.: Why shouldn’t Mrs. Abbey give us 
her opinion? It may be valuable. Look at 
her experiences in matrimony. 

Mrs. Ansey: In matrimony, and out of it, 
too. 

Mar.: But Mrs. Abbey has no right to dis- 
cuss our affairs with other people’s maids. 


By LAWRENCE LANGNER 


COPYRIGHT, 1916, BY LAWRENCE LANGHER, DRAMATIC AND BOOK RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. 


Mrs. AsBeEy: I'll be glad to quit if I don’t 
suit the mistress. 

Mar.: There! Mistress again! How often 
have I asked you not to refer to me as the mis- 
tress? 

Mrs. AsBBEy: No offense, ma’am. Here 
are your letters, sir. (Coldly) And these are 
yours, ma’am. (Evxit.) 

Mar.:(Who has opened her letters mean- 
while): How delightful! Tom Del Valli has 
asked us to a party at his studio next Friday. 

PEN. (Opening his letters): Both of us? 

Mar.: Yes—and Helen Marsden wants us 
for Saturday. 

PEN.: Both of us? 

Mar.: Yes—and here’s one from Bobby 
Watson for Sunday. 

PEN.: Both of us? 

Mar.: Yes. 

Pen.: Really, Margaret, this is becoming 


exasperating. Here are four more—I suppose 


for both of us. People keep on inviting us out 
together time after time as though we were the 
most conventional married couple on earth. 

Mar.: Do you object to going out with me? 

Pen.: No—it isn’t that. But we’re having 
too much of a good thing. And I’ve come to 
the conclusion that it’s your fault. 

Mar.: Oh—it’s my fault? Of course you’d 
blame me. Why? 

Pen.: Because you have such an absurd 
habit of boasting to people of your devotion for 
me—when we’re out. 

Mar.: You surely don’t expect me to quarrel 
with you in public? 

PEN.: It isn’t necessary to go to that extent. 
But when everybody believes that we’re utterly 
—almost stupidly—in love with one another, 
what can you expect? 

Mar.: You said once you never wanted me 
to suppress anything. 

Pen.: That was before we began living here 
together. 

Mar.: What could I have done? 

Pen.: Anything—just so we could have a 
little more freedom—instead of being tied to- 
gether the way we are. Never a moment when 
we're not together—never a moment of peace— 
never a moment when I’m not interviewed by 
special article writers from almost every paper 
and magazine in the country, as the only suc- 
cessful exponent of the theory that love can 
be so perfect that the marriage contract de- 
grades it. I put it to you, Margaret—this sort 
of free union is simply intolerable! 

Mar.: But aren’t we living together so as 
to have more freedom? Think of what it might 
be if we were married. Didn’t you once write 
that “When Marriage came in at the door, Free- 
dom flew out at the window?” 

Pen.: Are we any better off—with every- 
body treating us as though we were living to- 
gether simply to prove a principle? 

Mar.: Well, aren’t we? You said so your- 
self; otherwise, how can we be a beautiful 
example to other people, and show them how 
to lead the pure natural lives of the later 
Greeks ? 

Pen.: Damn the later Greeks. Why do you 
always throw those confounded later Greeks in 


my face! We've got to look at it from our 
standpoint. This situation must come to an 
end. 


Mar.: What can we do? 


PEN.: It rests with you. 
Mar.: With me? 
PEN.: You can compromise yourself with 


somebody—publicly. That’ll put an end to 
everything. 

Mar.: How will that end it? 

Pen.: It'll break down the morally sancti- 
fied atmosphere in which we’re living. Then, 
perhaps, people will regard us as immoral — 
and treat us like decent human beings again. 

Mar.: But I don’t want to compromise my- 
self. 

PEN.: If you believe in your own ideals, you 
must. 

Mar.: Why can’t we both be compromised ? 

Pen.: I should find it a bore. Besides—L 
have no interest whatsoever in women—at least 
the women we know. : 

Mar.: Why not leave it to chance? Let it 
be the next interesting woman you meet. 

Pen.: That might be amusing. But there 
must be an age limit. And how about you? 

Mar. (Takes cloth off a statuette in corner 
and discloses undraped figure of Apollo in 
rough modelling clay): Me—Why rot the new 
model who is coming today to pose? 

PeN.: Well, if he’s anything like that you 
ought to be able to create a sensation. Then— 
perhaps—we shall have some real freedom. 

Mar.: Pommy, do you still love me as much 
as you did? 

PEN.: How you sentimentalize! Do you 
think I’d be willing to enter into a flirtation 
with a strange woman—if I didn’t want to 
keep on living with you? 

Mar.: And we won’t have to break up our 
little home—will we? 

PEN.: No, anything to save the home. 
(Catches himself.) My God! If any of my 
readers should hear me say that! To think 
that I—Pomeroy Pendleton, should be trying 
to save my own home. And yet, how charac- 
teristically paradoxical. 

Mar.: Give me a kiss. Now you are going 
to philosophize. (She goes to him and places 
her arm on his shoulder; he takes out cigar- 
ette, she lights it for him.) 


Pen. (Brought back to reality): I have 
some work to do—I must go. 

Mar.: A kiss! 

Pen. (Kisses her carelessly): There—let 
me go. 


Mar.: I want a real kiss. 

PEN.: Don’t be silly dear, I can’t play this 
morning. I’ve simply got to finish that last 
chapter. (Exit.) 

(Margaret rings for Mrs. Abbey who enters.) 

Mar.: You may clear, Mrs. Abbey. 

Mrs. ABBEY: Very well, ma’am. (She at- 
tends to clearing the table.) 

Mar.: Mrs. Abbey—have you worked for 
many people living together—-as Mr. Pendle- 
ton and I are? 

Mrs. ABBEY: Lor’, ma’am, yes. I’ve worked 
in nearly every house on the south side of 
Washington Square. 

Mar.: Mr. Pendleton says I’m as domestic 
as any wife could be—were the others like me? 

Mrs. ABBEY: Most of them, ma’am—but 
some was regular hussies; not only a-livin’ 
with their fellers—but livin’ happily too. 
That’s what I call (Continued on page 106) 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, AND THE DRIER DRAMA 


America’s Ascendancy and Supremacy in a New Theatrical Art Form 


rather look at Olive Thomas than at 

Maude Adams, or that Elsie Ferguson’s 
countenance kindles a pleasanter zsthetic sen- 
sation in me than does Mrs. Fiske’s, is to damn 
myself from the outset in the eyes of all serious 
thinkers. 

Somebody once said that before offering a 
critical opinion, a man should exhibit a chart 
on which are shown his various qualities of 
mind, character, digestion and tastes. 


T: begin by confessing that I would 


And so, before declaring my opinion sa 


that musical comedy is the highest form 
of all American achievements in the 
theatre; that it is not only the most 
popular but the most beautiful and 
artistic thing that we do, I must set 
down the following confessions. In the 
first place, I consider Irving Berlin a 
greater composer than Puccini, and I 
would rather hear Victor Herbert than 
Tschaikowsky. (If I have to listen to 
the Pathétique once more in the next ten 
years, I shall go mad.) Secondly, I 
consider Josef Urban a greater painter 
than W. M. Chase, Kenyon Cox or 
John W. Alexander. Thirdly, I prefer 
Fanny Brice to Viola Allen, and Bert 
Williams to James K. Hackett. Fourth- 
ly, I claim that Flo Ziegfeld is a greater 
showman than Granville Barker, and 
possesses a keener sense of beauty. 
Fifthly, I prefer the works of George 
M. Cohan to those of Percy MacKaye; 
I consider Avery Hopwood a better 
playwright than Pinero. In short, I 
am not at all likely to be invited to 
wave the banner of the Drier Drama on 
the Chautauqua Platform, along with 
the Swiss Hand Bell Ringers; I am, in 
short, averse to all'that is fashionable 
in the world of culchaw. 


:: is probably a very indiscreet thing 
to be. Consider how easy it is to be 
accepted as one of the ominous creatures 
known as “thinking critics.” If you 
would shine in their ranks, all you have 
to do is to prate bitterly about the Tired 
Business Man, sigh cynically when you 
hear of the popularity of the Midnight 
Follies, sneer at Charles Dillingham, 
and behold! every solemn numbskull in 
America will become your disciple— 
than which there could be no greater 
tragedy on earth. Any dramatic critic 
who could not sit down at five minutes’ notice 
and write five thousand well-chosen words upon 
the decadence of American musical comedy— 
due to the Tired Business Man—though, as the 
late Charles Frohman pointed out, in this 
woman-ridden country it is the T. B. M.’s wife 
who always chooses the plays for her husband 
to see—is not worth his salt as a regular dra- 
matic critic. 

Now, I don’t know whether the joke is on 
the T. B. M. or the critic or on both. But to 
any man with half an eye it must be obvious 
that the T. B. M.’s favorite diversion has be- 
come not only the most popular but the most 
artistic thing in our amusement life. While in 
our plays we are content with dramatizations 
of the most puerile sort of magazine fiction, and 
our opera houses are a good ten years behind 


By Louis SHERWIN 


the times, our musical comedies are not only 
our supreme achievement, but so far beyond 
those of any other country that any comparison 
between them is ridiculous. 

I suppose that most people at some time or 
other have been confronted with the problem of 
what to do to amuse visiting friends from 
Europe in the evenings. You could hardly 
insult a man accustomed to George Feydeau, 
to Sacha Guitry, or Max Dearly by taking him 
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PEGGY WOOD 


Now playing in the newest of the Shubert productions, bear- 
ing the somewhat classical title, “For the Love o’ Mike” 


to such amiable junk as “Nothing But the 
Truth.” You would hardly bore a man accus- 
tomed to the acting of the Grand Guignol or the 
Kleines Theater by asking him to be thrilled by 
the average performance to be seen at the 
Empire Theatre. 


But American musical comedy, or rather 

musical extravaganza, will drag volumes 
of spontaneous applause out of the most naive 
and the most sophisticated European visitor 
alike. This is not only the thing that Ameri- 
cans do best, the thing that is better done here 
than anywhere else in the world, but an insti- 
tution that has reached a high standard of per- 
fection. For sheer visual beauty nothing on 
the stage—save the Russian Ballet—has ap- 
proached such shows as the last two Ziegfeld 


Follies, “Chin Chin,” “The Midnight Frolic,” 
and “The Century Girl.” Foreigners who have 
seen our efforts at serious drama, come away 
with 2a amused, tolerant shrug of the shoul- 
ders. But I have not known one who did not 
come away from “Chin Chin” or the Follies— 
especially the one for which Rennold Wolf, 
Channing Pollock and Gene Buck wrote the 
libretto—with loud enthusiasm. 

A lot of us continue to be hypocritical about 
this musical comedy business. Actual- 
ly we all like it, prefer it, when we are 
honest enough to say so. But the solemn 
numbskull still overawes us, much as 
we object to him. He recalls that un- 
forgettable line from “Le Monde ou 
Yon s’ennuie” by Pailleron: ‘The 
Frenchman has of boredom a dread that 
amounts to reverence.” The American 
is rather like that. Anybody who bores 
him moderately, he scorns; but the man 
who can bore him excruciatingly, exacts 
from him a most profound respect. And 
anybody who rebukes the things he likes 
is looked upon with awe. “If this 
young man expresses himself in terms 
too deep for me, why, what a most par- 
ticularly deep young man, this deep 
young man must be.” 


TOOK a friend to “The Midnight 

Frolic” on the New Amsterdam roof 
one night. He is a young American 
architect, but by education, ideas and 
sympathies, he is more French than 
American. In other words, his fastidi- 
ousness is the fastidiousness of the artist 
with the catholicity of the artist for 
everything that is good of its kind, 
whether it be a poem or a piece of brick- 
laying. He had sat impervious to the 
charms of James K. Hackett and Otis 
Skinner, unmoved by the versatility of 
Frances Starr, unastonished by the per- 
fection of Mr. Belasco’s carpets and 
furniture. He had yawned through the 
chef d’ceuvres of Edward Sheldon and 
the other geniuses who are celebrated on 
our Broadway. But at “The Midnight 
Frolic” he said: “Why on earth didn’t 
you bring me here before? Why, I had 
no idea there was any place in New 
York with so much atmosphere, so much 
verve, so much artistic sensibility. 
There’s a nearer approach to art here 
than in all your theatres put together.” 

I have a vivid recollection of my own impres- 
sions in watching Josef Urban’s supremely 
beautiful submarine scene in “The Century 
Girl.” For years I had been watching abortive 
attempts to create an underwater illusion in the 
theatre. Most people have observed the Rhine 
maidens in the first act of “Rheingold,” floun- 
dering around in their “long floating green 
nightgowns,” as Carl Van Vechten said. Even 
the Russians failed in their mounting of the 
“‘Sadko” under-water ballet, at the Manhattan 
Opera House. The effect they produced was 
as far from the bottom of the sea as a joke by 
John Kendrick Bangs is from spontaneous 
humor. It remained for a musical comedy not 
only to create the perfect illusion, but to give 
a picture of entrancing, unusual beauty with 
everybody in the (Continued on page 106) 





























FLORENCE ENRIGHT 


Had done a little amateur acting 
and producing, before joining the 
Players: has appeared in their 
every bill. Her greatest successes 
have. been in very youthful réles 


LEE SIMONSON 


A young artist, whose 
achievements in scene-paint- 
ing have already had a far- 
reaching effect on the Amer- 
ican stage. Has shown much 
daring in color and lighting 
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PHILIP MOELLER 


One of the founders of the Players. 
Has produced and directed many of 
their plays. Author of several of their 
lighter and most popular comedies 





JOSEPHINE MEYER 


The Washington Square Players’ 
An author and 
A 
critic and reader of the first ability 


first play reader. 
illustrator on her own account. 








ing spirit in their so creditable enterprise. 





ROBERT STRANGE 


Who has appeared in all of 
the Washington Square 
bills, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has remained 
actively engaged in busi- 
ness; an actor with author- 
ity and exceptional talent 





EDWARD GOODMAN 
Director of the Washington Square Players and the mov- 


WILLIAM PENNINGTON 


Perhaps his most valuable 
contribution to the success 
of the Players has been his 
unerring and poetic flair for 
stage lighting, and for beau- 
tiful color effects in generai 
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HELEN WESTLEY 
Was once a professional actress, 
Retired and joined the ranks of the 
Players. Has a wide artistic range, ’ 
and has appeared in all of the 
Players’ bills since their beginning 





HOLLAND HUDSON 


The competent business manager of 
the Washington Square Players. Has 
helped to keep the company on a sane 


and well-ordered financial footing 


A New 


Yorker, born and bred. Always interested in the theatre. 
Besides directing the artistic destinies of the Players, he 


RALPH ROEDER 


A sensitive and appealing actor ot 
the deepest cultivation. 
lated many Italian, French, and 
German plays for his fellow Players 





has produced, and written, some of their successful plays 





costume department. Has also acted 
with ability in many of their plays 








SPALDING HALL 


The painter and artist at the head 
Has trans- of the Players’ 


modernist-school 


The Washington Square Players 


A dozen of the able young men and women who have contributed to the success of what 
1s now generally conceded to be our most important theatrical experiment of recent years 





LUCY HUFFAKER 


The tireless and efficient manager 
of the Players’ press department, 
and always a hostess unto herself 
“out front”’—evenings and matinees 
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TWO PAINTERS WHO HAVE SUFFERED A SEA CHANGE 


The Spanish Paintings of Ernest Lawson and the Tropical Water Colors of Paul Dougherty 


they are showing any new influence in 

their work. They seem to regard it as a 
reflection on their originality. Just as if what 
happens in the case of composers, poets and 
dramatists, should 
not happen to 
them. Yet it is ob- 
yious that there 
can be no reason 
why external 
forces of a potent 
sort should affect 
one branch of the 
arts and not an- 
other. Those forces 
may be due only to 
a fresh locality, as, 
for instance, when 
aman goes to 
paint in a country 
the characteristics 
of which are quite 
different from 
those of his own. 
Then again, the in- 
fluence of place 
may be increased 
by his seeing, on 
the spot, what has 
been done by men 
of strong personal- 
ity, under similar 
conditions of en- 
vironment. 

At the time when 
John Sargent, 
Frederick Mac- 
monnies, Paul 
Bartlett, Alfred 
Maurer, Walter 
Griffin and many other Ameri- 
can artists, who usually live 
abroad, were driven home by the 
war in Europe, Ernest Lawson 
betook himself to Spain for six 
months of last year and Paul 
Dougherty went to the West In- 
dies and the Far East. The 
splendid Lawson landscapes in 
oil—some thirty of them in all— 
are to be shown at the Daniel 
Gallery during the first two 
weeks of February, while the 
Dougherty water colors have al- 
ready attracted a great deal of 
attention at Macbeth’s. 


Pits = rarely like the suggestion that 


T had been the habit of Law- 

son to dodge the picturesque, 
the dramatic and the sentimen- 
tal in picking out a subject. He 
found spots in the upper parts 
of the city, mostly along the Har- 
lem River, that looked as if the 
Improving, or destructive, hand of man, had 
not been laid on them in a hundred years. The 


THE MACOETH GALLERY 


‘back yard of a tenement, with clothes a-flutter 


on the lines; the excavation for the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, muddy flats with tug-boats in 
the distance—with such material to work on 
he seemed more in his element than when he 
painted the trim sweep of Washington Bridge. 
It is notable, too, that his most successful paint- 


The Castle at Segovia. 





By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


ing of Cathedral Heights, from Morningside 
Park—the large canvas now in the possession 
of May Wilson Preston—was done when there 
was nothing standing of the great church but a 
gaunt skeleton. No matter how unprepossess- 
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A Tropical Storm. From the water color by Paul Dougherty 


ing the scene, he could “put” the style on it,— 
the style that came mainly from an unerring in- 
stinct for color. You could tell a picture by 
him if you saw it—metaphorically speaking— 
a mile away. 

In his new Spanish pictures he shows us that 
he did not allow the most dramatic of all coun- 
tries to overwhelm him. You feel that he did 
not accept the naturally composed landscapes, 


i ail * q 


From the painting by Ernest Lawson 


ready made to his hand, that he found all 
around him. But his struggle with his almost 
too rich material, resulted in giving a new vigor 
to his composition, and a new strength to his 
very characteristic sense of design. 


Mest of the 


canvases were 
done in and about 
Segovia — the Se- 
govia of Zuloaga’s 
“Uncle David and 
His Family.” It is 
‘a gloomy part of 
Spain. Its physical 
features are in such 
contrast to those of 
the Mediterranean 
coast that they give 
point to a witty re- 
tort of Sorolla’s. 
A critic once said 
to the latter: ‘The 
gloomy Spain I 
know is not at.-all 
like that you show 
us in your sunny 
pictures.” ‘Ah,” 
replied Sorolla, 
“you must have 
been looking at the 
paintings of Zulo- 
aga.” 


f Bine: early sug- 
gestion that 
Lawson was one of 
the “anarchs of 
art,” was plain 
foolishness. The 
time when an Im- 
pressionist could be regarded as 
anything violent or revolution- 
ary is long since past. 
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AUL DOUGHERTY has 

taken to a new medium— 
water color. There is little sug- 
gestion of the Paul Dougherty 
of the familiar sea pictures in 
oils in the Paul Dougherty of the 
brilliant Porto Rican, Japanese, 
Chinese, Californian and Cana- 
dian drawings, though the sea, 
in various moods, is to be found 
in many of them. Dougherty 
has responded sensitively to the 
lure of the West Indian Tropics 
and the East, as perhaps he 
could not have done in oils, and 
in so doing has been uncon- 
sciously affected by artists who 
went before him. The sugges- 
tion—made in the foreword of 
the catalogue—that these paint- 
ings will place the name of Dougherty with 
those of Homer and Sargent as a water colorist, 
is only interesting as a piece of speculation. 
There is no doubt, however, that the new work 
did surprise those who were familiar with the 
painter’s former activities. He shows greater 
freedom. It is not to his discredit to say that 
he is not oblivious to the fact that there has 
been such a force as Gauguin in the world. 





VANITY FAIR 


At Mrs. Madison Van Cortlandt’s dance—after the Opera 


A Bengalese Artist in New York Society 


R. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, the critic, was the first of 
our three Indian visitors to leave us; then Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, the poet and lecturer; and, finally, Purushotan Rao Alee, the 
Bengalese painter and mural decorator. Dr. Rao Alee, after delivering 
one or two talks here on Indian and Buddhist art, went on to lecture 


at Harvard. Three nights before his departure he attended—in a single 
evening—a dinner on Fifth Avenue; the opera; and a ball at Sherry’s. 
Vanity Fair begged him to register his impressions of the evening— 
in paint. Here are the artist's sketches just as he sent them to us from 
Cambridge. Note the Rajput influence of the archaic Punjab painters 
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THE TORTURES OF WEEK-END VISITING 


And the Need for a Closer Relationship Between Host and Guest 


HE present labor situation shows to 
what a pretty pass things may come 
because of a lack of understanding be- 
tween the parties involved. I bring in the 
present labor situation just to give a touch of 
timeliness to this thing. Had I been writing 
for the Christmas number, I should have begun 
as follows: ‘The indiscriminate giving of 
Christmas presents shows to what a pretty pass 
things may come because of a lack of under- 
standing between the parties involved.” 

The idea to be driven home is that things 
may come to a pretty pass by the parties in- 
volved in an affair of any kind if they do not 
come to an understanding before commencing 
operations. 

I hope I have made my point clear. 
cially is this true, (watch out 


Espe- 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


[Er us say that you awake at eight. You 

listen and hear no one stirring. Then, over 
on the cool pillow again until eight-twenty. 
Again up on the elbow, with head cocked on 
one side. There is a creak in the direction of 
the stairs. They may all be up and going 
down to breakfast! It is but the work of a 
moment, to bound out of bed and listen at the 
door. Perhaps open it modestly and peer out. 
Deathlike silence, broken only, as the phrase 
goes, by the ticking of the hall clock, and not 
a soul in sight. Probably they are late sleep- 
ers. Maybe eleven o’clock is their Sunday 
rising hour. Some people are like that. 

Shut the door and sit on the edge of the bed. 
More sleep is out of the question. Let’s take a 
look at the pictures in the guest-room, just to 


settles that. “Essay on Compensation” in limp 
leather, by R. W. Emerson, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Oh, very well! You 
suppose they thought that would be over your 
head, did they? Well, we’ll just show them! 
We'll read it just for spite. Opening, to the 
red ribbon: 

“Of.the like nature is that expectation of 
change which instantly follows the suspension 
of our voluntary activity. The terror of cloud- 
less noon ds 

By the way, it must be nearly noon now! 
Ten minutes past nine, only! Well, the only 
thing to do is get dressed and go out and walk 
about the grounds. Eliminate the tub as too 
noisy. And so, very cautiously, almost clan- 
destinely, you proceed to dress. 








carefully now, as the whole nub 
of the article will be coming along 
in just a minute), especially is 
this true in the relations between 
host and guest on week-end visits. 
(There, you have it! In fact, the 
title to this whole thing might 
very well be, ‘““The Need for a 
Clearer Definition of Relations 
between Host and Guest on Week- 
end Visits,” and not be at all over- 
stating it, at that). 


THE logic of this will be appar- 

ent to any one who has ever 
been a host or a guest at a week- 
end party, a classification embrac- 
ing practically all Caucasians 
over eleven years of age who can 
put powder on the nose or tie a 
bow-tie. Who has not wished 
that his host would come out 
frankly at the beginning of the 
visit and state, in no uncertain 
terms, the rules and preferences 
of the household in such matters 
as the breakfast hour? And who 
has not sounded his guest to find 
out what he likes in the regula- 
tion of his diet and modus vivendi 
(mode of living). Collective bar- 
gaining on the part of labor 
unions and capital makes it pos- 





The Five Ages of Man 


By HocartH, Jr. 





ANP now, just to reverse the 
process. Suppose yoti are the 
host. You have arisen at eight 
and listened at the guest’s door. 
No sound. Tip-toe back and get 
dressed, talking in whispers to 
your wife (the hostess) and cram- 
ming flannel bears into. the in- 
fant’s mouth to keep him from 
disturbing the sleeper. 

“Bill looked tired last night. 
Better let him sleep a little long- 
er,” you suggest. And so, down 
stairs on your hands and knees, 
and look over the Sunday papers. 
Then a bracing walk on the 
porch, resulting in a terrific appe- 
tite. 

A glance at the watch shows 
nine o'clock. Sunday breakfast 
is usually at eight-thirty. The 
warm aroma of coffee creeps in 
from the kitchen and, somewhere, 
someone is baking muffins. This 
is awful! You suppose it feels 
something like this to be caught 
on an ice-floe without any food 
and so starve to death. Only 
there you can’t smell coffee and 
muffins. You sneak into the din- 
ing-room and steal one of the 
property oranges from the side- 
board, but little Edgar sees you 








sible for employers to know just 

what the workers think on matters of common 
interest. Is collective bargaining between host 
and guest so impossible, then? 


TAKE, for example, the matter of arising in 

the morning. Of course, where there is a 
large house-party the problem is a simple one, 
for you can always hear the others pattering 
about and brushing their teeth. You can regu- 
late your own arising by the number of people 
who seem to be astir. But if you are the only 
guest there is apt to be a frightful misunder- 
standing. 

“At what time is breakfast?” you ask. 

“Oh, any old time on Sundays,” replies the 
hostess with a generous gesture. ‘‘Sleep as late 
as you like. This is ‘Liberty Hall.’ ” 

The sentiment in this attitude is perfectly 
bully, but there is nothing that one can really 
take hold of in it. It satisfies for the time, but 
in the morning there is a vagueness about it 
that is simply terrifying. 


pass the time. Here’s one of Lorna Doone. 
How d’e do, Lorna? Here’s a group—taken 
in 1902—showing your host in evening clothes, 
holding a mandolin. Probably a member of 
his college musical-club. Rather unkempt 
looking bunch, you must say. Well, how about 
this one? An etching, showing suspicious- 
looking barges on what is probably the Thames. 
Fair enough, at that. 

Back to the door and listen again. Tick- 
tock-tick-tock. Probably, if you started your 
tub, you’d wake the whole house. Let’s sit 
down on the edge of the bed again. 


ELLO, here are some books on the table. 

“Fifty Famous Sonnets,” illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish. Never touch a sonnet before 
breakfast. ‘(My Experiences in the Alps,” by 
a woman mountain-climber who has written 
on the fly-leaf, “To my good friends the Elb- 
ridges, in memory of many happy days to- 
gether at Chamounix. October, 1907.” That 


and sets up such a howl that you 
have to give it to him. The hostess suggests 
that your friend may have the sleeping-sick- 
ness. Weakened by hunger, you hotly resent 
this, and one word leads to another. 

“Oh, very well, I'll go up and rout him out,” 
you snarl. 

Up-stairs again, and poise, in listening atti- 
tude, just in front of the guest’s door. Slowly 
the door opens, inch by inch, and, finally his 
head is edged cautiously out toward yours. 

“Hello, Bill,” you say flatly, “what are you 
getting up this time of the morning for? 
Thought I told you to sleep late.” 

“Morning, Ed.,” he says, equally flatly, 
“hope I haven’t kept you all waiting.” Then 
you both lie and eat breakfast. 


UCH a misunderstanding is apt to go to 
almost any length. I once knew of a man 
on a week-end visit who spent an entire Sunday 
in his room, listening at his door to see if the 
family were astir, (Continued on page 122) 
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Amelita Galli-Curci 


A coloratura interpreter of tragic Italian roles, whose operatic training was largely 
acquired in Italy, Spain, and South America. She has been singing with the.Chicago 
Opera Company, where she has created a veritable furore among Western opera-goers. 
She may possibly sing a little later in the season, at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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MEN: A HATE SONG 


The Hates by DOROTHY ROTHSCHILD The Pictures by DOROTHY FERRISS 


HATE men. 
They irritate me. 


I 
bac are the Serious Thinkers,— 


There ought to be a law against them. 
They see life, as through shell-rimmed glasses, darkly. 
They are always drawing their weary hands 
Across their wan brows. 
They talk about Humanity 
As if they had just invented it; 
They have to keep helping it along. 
They revel in strikes 
And they are eternally getting up petitions. 
They are doing a wonderful thing for the Great Unwashed,— 
They are living right down among them. 
They can hardly wait 
For “The Masses” to appear on the newsstands, 
And they read all those Russian novels,— 
The sex best sellers. 





“They talk about humanity” 


II 

HERE are the Cave Men,— 

The Specimens of Red-Blooded Manhood. 
They eat everything very rare, 
They are scarcely ever out of their cold baths, 
And they want everybody to feel their muscles. 
They talk in loud voices, 
Using short Anglo-Saxon words. 
They go around raising windows, 
And they slap people on the back, 
And tell them what they need is exercise.- 
They are always just on the point of walking to San Francisco, 
Or crossing the ocean in a sailboat, 
Or going through Russia on a sled— 
I wish to God they would! 

Ill 


ND then there are the Sensitive Souls 
Who do interior decorating, for Art’s sake. 

They always smell faintly of vanilla 

And put drops of sandalwood on their cigarettes. 

They are continually getting up costume balls 

So that they can go 

As something out of the “Arabian Nights.” 

They give studio teas 
- Where people sit around on cushions 

And wish they hadn’t come. 

They look at a woman languorously, through half-closed eyes, 

And tell her, in low, passionate tones, 

What she ought to wear. 

Color is everything to them,—everything; 

The wrong shade of purple * 
IV Gives them a nervous breakdown. (\ 














HEN there are the ones 

Who are Simply Steeped in Crime. 
They tell you how they haven’t been to bed 
For four nights. "They pas drops of, sandatwoos 
They frequent those dramas 
Where the only good lines 
Are those of the chorus. 
They stagger from one cabaret to another, 
And they give you the exact figures of their gambling debts. 
They hint darkly at the terrible part 
That alcohol plays in their lives. 
And then they shake their heads 
And say Heaven must decide what is going to become of them,— 
I wish I were Heaven! 


HATE men. 
They irritate me. 
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“THE VICTIM OF THE FETE,”—A PICADOR ON HIS WAY TO THE BULL RING 
From a painting by Zuloaga, now on exhibition in New York. The lean old horse is the very counterpart of those described by Mr. Symons 


BULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN 


The Irresistible Attraction of las Corridas de Toros 


root in human nature, and is not that ex- 


] HAVE always held that cruelty has a deep 
ceptional thing which, for the most part, 


we are pleased to suppose it. I believe it has 
an unadmitted abominable attraction for almost 
every one; for many of us, under scrupulous 
disguises; and a good deal more simply for 
others. The problem is troubling me at the 
moment, for I was at a Spanish bull-fight yes- 
terday, the first I had ever seen; and I saw 
many things there of a nature to make one re- 
fiect a little on first principles. 


T= Plaza de Toros at Valencia is the larg- 
est in Spain. It holds 17,000 people, nearly 
3,000 more than those of Barcelona, Seville 
and Madrid. Yesterday it was two-thirds full, 
and, looking from the highest point of tle house, 
I saw an immense blue circle filling the space 
between the brown sand of the arena and the 
pale blue sky overhead. The “Sol,” the side 
of the sun, the cheaper side, was opposite to 
me, and the shimmer of blue came from the 
“gradas,” where the blue blouses of the work- 
men left the darker clothes of their neighbors 
and the occasional colored dress of a woman 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


hardly distinguishable as more than a slight 
variation in a single tone of color. Below me 
was the President’s box, and half way round 
to the right, the band, which, punctually at 
three, began to play a march. Then a door in 
the arena, immediately opposite to me, was 
thrown open, and the procession came in, the 
espadas and banderilleros in their pink and 
gold, with their bright cloaks, walking, the pic- 
adores, pike in hand, on their horses, the chulos 
following. There were to be eight bulls, four in 
“plaza parcida,” that is, with a barrier dividing 
the arena into two halves, and four in “lidia 
ordinaria,” with the whole of the arena. As 
soon as the men were in their places a trumpet 
was blown, two doors in the arena were thrown 
open, and two bulls, each with a rosette on his 
neck, galloped in. The two fights went on 
simultaneously, in the traditional three acts— 
the “Suerte de Picar,” when the picadores, on 
horseback and holding long wooden pikes with 
a short head,—there is a famous painting of 
one of them, by Zuloaga—meet the bull; the 
“Suerte de Banderillera,”’ when the banderil- 
leros plant their colored darts in his neck; and 
the “Suerte de Matar,” when the espada, with 


his sword and his red cloth, gives the death 
blow. Each fight lasted about half an hour, 
and was divided into its three acts by the sound 
of trumpets. 


B Bee first act might be called the Massacre 
of the Horses. There is no pretense of fight- 
ing, and the picador rarely attempts to save his 
horse, although nothing would be easier; on the 
contrary, the horse is deliberately offered to the 
bull, with the very considerable chance, of 
course, that the picador himself may be 
wounded through his pads, or as he rolls over 
with his horse. The horses are old and lean, 
one eye is often bandaged, and if, as they often 
do, they press back in terror, against the bar- 
rier, or become unmanageable, a red-coated 
chulo comes forward and takes the bridle, and 
another follows with a stick, and the horse is 
led up to the bull and placed sideways to re- 
ceive the charge. The bull, who has not the 
slightest desire to attack the horse, is finally 
teased into irritation by the red coats and by 
the pink cloaks, which are tossed and flaunted 
before him; he paws the ground, puts down his 
head and charges. (Continued on page 100) 
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MESTROVITCH’S SCULPTURE COMING TO NEW YORK 
A Notable Exhibition of Work by the Chief Exponent oy the Serbian Spirit 
By ARTHUR LORING BRUCE 


to be held in New York during the sea- 
son, will be the collection of works in 
marble, bronze, plaster and wood by the Serbian 
sculptor, Ivan Mestrovitch, Many of the 
sculptures are of heroic size. Over a hundred 
groups will be brought to America. So it will 
be possible for us to form a just judgment, at 
first hand and for the first time, of the powers 
of an artist who has already won a great repu- 
tation in Paris, Rome and London. 
Mestrovitch has come by his fame early in 
life. He was born in the province of Dalmatia 
in 1883, the son of Croatian parents. From 
his earliest years he absorbed the traditions of 
the hardy, passionate, Serb race, which has 
dreamed of national freedom and rejuvenation, 
ever since Marko, the hero of the nation, went 
down in defeat before the Turks on the battle- 
field of Kosovo, in 1389. 


QO: of the most interesting exhibitions 


bo his early life, a shepherd boy, Mestrovitch’s 
natural bent showed itself so plainly that he 
was apprenticed to a marble-cutter of Spalato 
at the age of eighteen. The dignitaries of the 
local town council thought 
so well of his talent that 
they sent him to the Acad- 
emy of Vienna. He exhib- 
ited at Paris in the Salon 
d’Automne in 1907, when 
he attracted the friendly at- 
tention of Rodin. His first 
representative exhibition 
was at the Viennese Seces- 
sion in 1910. His work was 
shown at Agram, the Croa- 
tian Capital, during the 
same year. He caused a 
sensation at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Rome 
in the year 1911. 

It is plain from the most 
casual inspection of these 
dates that Mestrovitch’s 
fame is not based on the 
fact that he represented in 
his work certain of the 
underlying motives of the 
Great War. He was a ce- 
lebrity before that struggle 
began. At the same time 
there is no doubt that his 
capacity for suggesting na- 
tional suffering and grief 
had something to do with 
the enthusiasm provoked by 
his exhibition in the Ken- 
sington Museum last year. 
The artist who had symbol- 
ized the struggles of long 
ago—against the Turks and 
against the Austrians— 
through the universal qual- 
ities that were in his work, 
made a special appeal at a 
time when the nations were 
thrilled by the bravery of 
their men and saddened by 
the sorrows of their women. 


T is in his scheme for the 
Temple of Kosovo that 
Mestrovitch shows his artis- 





IVAN MESTROVITCH 
The Serbian artist, who now divides with 
Rodin the honor cf being the most distin- 
guished sculptor in Europe 
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tic characteristics most plainly. He always 
has a sense of the necessary relation between 
architecture and sculpture. Most of his works 
are obviously intended to form an essential part 
of a building. The Temple is to be a kind of 
Pantheon of the Southern Slavs. A corridor 
is to lead into a hall of heroes. This passage- 
way is to be lined by rows of Caryatids—some 
of them completed—tall figures of proud but 
suffering Serbian women, those who lost their 
husbands and sons in battle with the Turk. 
The Slav nation of the future is typified by a 
figure of the Sphinx. There is a huge torso of 
Melos Obilitch, who before the Battle of Kos- 
ovo went into the camp of the enemy, and, 
single-handed, killed the Sultan Murad. There 
is a colossal head of Serge, the Frowning Hero, 
and a huge equestrian statue of Marko. These 
embody quite a different sort of force from that 
shown in the figures of the women. 


Distsovitee has done some strictly 
Christian sculptures, a “Crucifixion,” a 
“Pieta,” an “Annunciation,” and so on. These 
are said, by good critics, to have been produced 
at a time when the artist 
was suffering from the dis- 
illusionment caused by the 
second Balkan War. 

This sculptor has come 
under all sorts of influences 
—Egyptian, Greek, Byzan- 
tine, Italian and French. 
But he tends to become more 
and more Slav. Although 
so much of his work ex- 
presses the feelings of a 
race, it is not story-telling 
art, and the interest of it 
does not lie in mere histori- 
cal suggestion. It would be 
possible to consider his 
sculptures as an expression 
of the energy—the terribili- 
ta, as they said of Michel- 
angelo—of a man who has 
an intense realization of the 
tragedies of humanity. 

The exhibition is being 
managed in America by 
Miss Catherine B. Groth, a 
friend of the sculptor. She 
will be helped, in a literary 
way, in her extremely ambi- 
tious enterprise, by Chris- 
tian Brinton. 

The completion of the 
Mestrovitch exhibition, 
coming as it does on the 
heels of the Zuloaga show, 
will make of the year 1916- 
1917 a most memorable 
artistic season. It can truth- 
fully be said that no coun- 
try in the world now has 
more initiative or resource- 
fulness than America in 
artistic matters of this sort. 
The power and the genius 
of Mestrovitch are such that 
the show is bound to exer- 
cise a most ardent influence 
upon the work of our young 
American sculptors. 





font. wee 
HELEN FREEMAN 


The able young actress who has gone so 
far as to turn her drawing room, at 32 
West 58th Street, into what she calls “The 
Nine O’Clock Theatre,” where she is act- 
ing—and directing, and financing—a group 
of admirable subscription performances of 
one-act plays, comedies and pantomimes 


Have You a Little Playhouse in Your 
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MRS. COBURN 


Has been directing a notable sezies 
of special matinee performances of 
“The Yellow Jacket,’’ without any 
help from the Broadway theatrical 
managers. The play has flourished 
—under her management—like a 
green bay tree. Even the New 
York dramatic critics have seen 
the merits of it. Need we say more? 
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ALICE SOUGHTON 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


Has been the hostess at the Maxine Elliot 
Theatre, at a series of song recitals and 
causéries. The performances have been 
held in the afternoons—and on Sunday eve- 
nings—and have helped New Yorkers to a 
truer appreciation of what is really admir- 
able in singing and in song ‘interpretation 


STUART WALKER 
The presiding genius of the Portmanteau 
Theatre. Last year he traveled about the 
country, taking his little theatre—and his 
big dress suit cases—with him, but this 
year he is so popular that he has taken 
the Princess Theatre for a series of special 
performances of one-act plays: This pic- 
ture shows him in “The Gods of the 
Mountain,” a play by Lord Dunsany, who 
is much discussed and who seems to be 
the dramatic excitement of the moment 


Home? 


The Craze for Special Performances—and Performers—Is Now Raging in New York 
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FIFTEEN HUNDRED WORDS ABOUT WOMEN 


A Recipe for Assembling the 1917 Ideal Model 


the species, Mr. W. L. George—the Eng- 

lish writer—has lately penetrated, if with 
neither the arresting brilliance nor depth of 
plumb of such of his predecessors in the lady 
burrowing process as Balzac, Bourget, et al., 
then at least with a practised and a highly cun- 
ning eye. And the talented gentleman’s 
excavations, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
have lately arrested the rapt attention 
and careful consideration not only of the 


[= the processes of mind of the female of 


public but of persons appreciative of 
good literature and sound thinking as 
well, Yet it would seem that, well as the 
British writer has done his task, he se- 
lected unfortunately for that task the less 
important phase of the subject—at least 
so far as eleven out of ten of his male 
readers are concerned. For it is a fact 
perfectly patent that what a woman 
thinks is of infinitely less interest to a 
man than what she doesn’t think: that a 
woman’s mind concerns you and me _ not 
nearly so much as the dimple in the lobe 
of her left ear. And it is therefore not 
without a considerable impudence and 
presumption that I seek here, and now, 
to supply, in miniature, the vital supple- 
ment to Mr. George’s writings. 


fe TING again that where one 
man may be interested in knowing the 
Juliet-of-the-species’ processes of ratio- 
cination as they come into contact with 
the problems of Nora Helmer and Carrie 
Chapman Catt, nine of his brothers get 
more highly excited over the soft white 
linen baby-collar which she wears on her 
Bendel blue, let us warn the reader 
against expecting common sense and logic 
in the handling of this particular phase 
of the subject (that were too much!) 
and get under weigh. What, then, con- 
stitutes the ideal woman—or, if not the 
ideal woman, at least the girl that, to the 
highest average, englamours and attracts 
the male? 

Some time ago, after much study and 
after submitting the thing to thirteen men 
of my acquaintance, including one an- 
cient savant of sixty-two, I arrived final- 
ly at the twenty-one following bits of 
vital statistics: 

1, If she likes and eats sausages, she 
does so in private and lets no one know 
about it. 

2. She smiles, but she never laughs. 

3. She never, even when the mode cur- 
rent so dictates, wears transparent sleeves. 

4. She never refers to her physiology: 
never, for example, says she is losing or 
gaining “flesh,” never mentions a visit 
to the doctor, never alludes to the tonsils which 
her physician has recommended in need of im- 
mediate cutting. . . . 

5. She never dances the waltz, holding that 
music written in the lovely waltz tempo should 
be listened to in immobile silence and not ac- 
companied by bizarre antics of the human 
frame. 

6. On the street, she never wears other than 
black stockings. 

7. In speech with a man, she frequently pro- 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


fesses to disagree with him, but gradually per- 
mits him, with adroitly timed pouts, to per- 
suade her to his point of view. This is always 
and perhaps rightly—a man’s idea of a thor- 
oughly intellectual woman. 

8. She understands football, but knows not 
the first thing about baseball. 
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MRS. CHARLES BANCROFT DILLINGHAM 


Who has done more than any woman in New York to pro- 
mote the fad for skating. Mrs. Dillingham’s skating parties on 
the Hippodrome tank of a Sunday morning are, next to the fétes 
at Government House at Ottawa, the ice festivals of America. 
The rumor that Mrs. Dillinghem is understudying Charlotte, 
while interesting, is probably soniewhat exaggerated. The fact 
that her picture appears here in an article devoted to the Ideal 
Woman is one of the most deliberate acts of our entire life 


9. When in the presence of a man, she never 
speaks in complimentary terms of any other 
man. 

10. She prefers roasted chestnuts to arti- 
chokes. Or, if she doesn’t, pretends to. 

11. She never, at tea, refuses a man’s invi- 
tation to a cocktail. But she never drinks the 
cocktail. 

12. She never smokes more than one ciga- 
rette in a man’s presence—and that, she smokes 
but one-third of. 


13. She believes that wet asphalt smells bet- 
ter than any perfume. 

14. Perfursc she never uses. 
der has a faint Japanesey smell. 

15. The only books she has ever read are 
Max Beerbohm’s “‘Happy Hypocrite,” Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, Helen Woljeska’s ‘““Woman’s Con- 
fessional,’”” Nietzsche’s ‘Will to Power” 
Volume II, Richard Harding Davis’ 
“Captain Macklin”—and Edwin Lefe- 
vre’s short story, “Without End.” All of 
these she admires, with the exception of 
the fourth. 

16. Her hair looks always as if it had 
just been washed. 

17. The only operas she ever has sat 
entirely through are “Rosenkavalier” 
and “Louise.” 

18. When walking, she wears high, 
laced, dark tan boots. 

19. She is always just a bit sleepy. 

20. When you ask her something, she 
looks into your eyes for just the fraction 
of a second—and then quickly away 
again—before replying. 

21. She always says, Yes. 


But her pow- 





Bisa. then, after a sedulous (and 
largely impersonal) examination into 
the subject, was disclosed in the estima- 
tion of the thirteen gentlemen—citizens 
of the world, all of them—to approach 
closest, so far as it went, to la fille idéale. 

The ideal girl never permits a man 
to see her when she has a cold in the 
head. Nothing is so violative of romance 
as a sneeze. 

The ideal girl never wears diamonds. 
There is a something about a diamond 
that suggests its wearer to be just a trifle 
too self-confident, too interested in money 
as money, too of-the-world. A sapphire, 
or a pearl, or a mild coral, is a more sub- 
tle jewel. It suggests a warm sea, a warm 
sky—youth. 

The ideal girl occasionally mispro- 
nounces a word. Nothing is more irri- 
tating than consistently accurate pro- 
nunciation. It implies wisdom. A casual 
mispronunciation suggests innocence—it 
gives the necessary child touch to the girl 
—and it makes the man feel a trifle su- 
perior: a desideratum. A man may ad- 
mire a girl who exclaims, very precisely, 
“Imagine!” but, other things being equal, 
he will love a girl who exclaims, with the 
accent on the second syllable, “Uh-mag- 
ine!” The former brings to the reflective 
eye no picture, unless it be that of one’s 
rigid governess of youngsterhood or one’s 
first school-teacher. The latter brings 
back the little girl in pigtails that lingers 
ever in some man’s fancy. For all men, 
however young, are really old men in the love 
for reminiscence. 

She wears, this ideal girl, olive and a sugges- 
tion of burnt orange if she be dark as Pschor- 
brau; pale yellow with a relief of soft, lustreless 
black if she be the less dark shade of Wiirzbur- 
ger; blue and white if her hair be of the golden 
shade of Pilsener. And she may be 
seventeen, she may be twenty or twenty-two or 
twenty-four or forty but she never, 
never, never signs her letters, “Faithfully.” 





HO said New 

York was not a 
hospitable city? 
Probably a Boston 
man. Anyway, no 
matter who said it, 
it is a li , exag- 
geration we mean, and 
if you don’t believe 
it, just hop on a Lim- 
ited from whatever 
gloomy town you may 
chance to inhabit, 
hand your bag to a 
red-cap at the Grand 
Central, take a taxi, 
go two blocks west to 
the cabaret belt, and 
there, in every hotel 
you will find a smiling 
hostess, ready to wel- 
come you, to show you 
your table, intraduce 


LOUISE PRUSSING 
Has come to New York all the 
way from distant Chicago to 
put the Far Eastern Room, in 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, on the 
cabaret map of New York 

















ARNOLD GENTHE 











AIDA AIBOZ 


Worthily upholds the Spanish traditions 
of dancing at the Beaux Arts 


an L. NLL 
LEONORA HUGHES 


Now dancing at the McAlpin,—but with 
a certain future before her, on the stage 


Points in Our 
Cabaret Compass 


VANITY Fair 


you to the guests, tell 
you what is edible 
for supper, give exhi- 
bition dances for your 
benefit, arrange an 
amusing supper ta- 
ble, and dance with 
you until the morn- 
ing hours, and until 
you have fortunately 
forgotten Evanston, 
Ill., or Butte, Mont., or 
Fall River, Mass., or 
East Orange, Flush- 
ing, or even Glen 
Ridge. Here are only 
four of New York’s 
thousand and one 
hostesses waiting to 
show you the sunny 
side of midnight life 
in the great and 
hospitable city. 


ROSE VICTOR 
Has already made giant 
strides, at the Hotel Majestic, 
in her life work of transform. 
ing 72nd Street into a part of 
our sure enough cabaret zone 
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Verses by GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


HAT HO! Did you go 
To that turbulent show, 
The Movie affair? 
Weren’t you there? I declare! 
Mid the mountains of hair, 
And the gowns,—down to there,— 


Well, you missed it, old dear 
Such a crush! Took a year 


But the crowd—so amusing! 
The froth and the lees!— 
Why, we both kept confusing 
The people one sees 
With the people one knows,— 
Neither wear any clothes, 





In the splendid old garden of Madison Square. 


For Reggie and me to fight our way near. 


The Great Movie Ball 


To speak of, at least. 

And a film Ingenue 

With a Vampire in blue 
(One was a chicken 

And one was a hen) 

Mixed us up with some people 
THEY Fancied THEY knew. 
My word! What a horde! 
EVERYONE was on board,— 
Cyril Maude, Henry Ford, 
The “Profesh,” by the cord, 
Sweet Lillian Gish,— 

She’s my dish! Um .. . Dee-Lish! 
Mary Pickford, pathetic, 
Doug Fairbanks, athletic, 
Theda Bara, so narrer 


Madame Tellegen—Farrar, 
Irenes—Fenwick and Castle,— 


John Pendennis Drew, 


And left me 


Drawing by HocartH, Jr. 
With a look of “Don’t-care-a!”’ 
With Lou and tiara, 
O! Sweet tam-and-tassel! 


With a nephew or two,— 

Showing Triangle—Ince-idents. 

Who’s REALLY who,— 

Long Lasky-locked heroes, 

Napoleons, Neros. 

The garden spun round ;— 

I came to and found— 

Rotten old Reggie, most faithless of men, 
Had fled with the chicken 

the HEN! 











OH, YOU PLAYWRIGHTS, COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN! 


HIS is one of those serious articles on 
the Theory of the Drama. If you don’t 
like to take your amusements seriously, 
skip this article at once. There is still time to 
telephone to the speculators and pay five dol- 
lars for your two-dollar seat, which the specu- 
lator bought from Tyson for three dollars. 
Modern plays have always been staged in 
one of three sets. The first of these was the 
drawing-room set. Some twenty years ago, the 
popular team of Pinero and Jones scored a 
knock-out with the drawing-room drama. For 
fifteen years thereafter we spent our evenings 
exclusively in London drawing-rooms. 


HEN there came a great renaissance in 

playwriting! In 1913 five court-room scenes 
were playing simultaneously in New York. 
Following ‘Madame X,” came “‘A Butterfly on 
the Wheel,” “The Silver Box,” “Lydia Gil- 
more,” “The Legend of Leonora,” “Trial by 
Jury,” “Just a Woman,” “On Trial,” “Young 
America,” “Justice,” “The Guilty Man,” and 
many, many more. The movement may be 


said to have been crowned by “Common Clay,” 
as it made the most money. 

But the present season has brought us to a 
new setting for the drama. Our thrifty drama- 
tists now conceive of life as just one darned 
kitchen after another. But alas, what deplor- 
able inefficiency has been displayed in the man- 
agement of these stage kitchens! No salt, no 
mustard, not a sign of an ice-box, and what fur- 
niture there is scattered about the stage with a 
sickening obliviousness to the steps required in 
preparing a square meal! 


NE of the earliest kitchen plays came along 

last season when the Washington Square 
Players produced ‘The Clod.” Then Emily 
Stevens writhed on in “The Unchastened 
Woman.” But we may (if wecan) forget these 
productions. There was not the slightest pre- 
tense of cooking carried on by that Clod woman; 
and nobody in the Unchastened Woman’s 
kitchen really did anything culinary at all. No. 
Cyril Harcourt really began the trouble when 
he wrote ‘““A Lady’s Name” for Marie Tempest. 


HE season of 1916-17 dawned gloriously 

with a perfect swarm of kitchens. The Wash- 
ington Square Players are doing “Trifles” in 
the kitchen. ‘Turn tg the Right” is piling up 
a fortune in the kitchen. “Come Out of the 
Kitchen,” to be sure, tried to steal their thun- 
der by making its very title a lure. “Upstairs 
and Down” and “Good Gracious Annabelle” 
are all about cooks and slaveys. And now, in 
“Getting Married,” just to prove that kitchens 
are a good bet, no less distinguished an actor 
than William Faversham talks all evening long 
with a very expensive cast. In fact, they never 
come out of the kitchen. There are moments 
when you wish to Heaven they would. 


Deed why, you will ask, this rage for kitch- 
ens? Well, for one thing, anybody will 
tell you that Messrs. Unitt & Wickes—the 
scene builders—will build you a good solid 
kitchen set for almost nothing at all. Witness 
the report that a dozen kitchen plays are now 
in rehearsal. To think of the money once 
wasted on drawing-rooms and court-rooms! 








VANITY FAIR 














“Yes,” said Mme. Karsakova enthusiasti- 
cally, “I adore tennis. I play a great deal 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory. It is a 
wonderful training for my work in the 
newest of my dance interpretations, which 
is entitled ‘The Birth of Human Love’” 


“Ah! yes, riding! How I love it! Every 
day I take a gallop in your Central Park, 
on the bridle path. This morning I stopped 
at Durland’s and got my favorite mare, 
‘Peanut Brittle,’ and had a magnificent 
canter three times around the reservoir, 
and once around the tomb of your great 
General Grant. And, by the way, what a 
splendid and charming tomb that is” 
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“But, golf! Ah! what a game! How I 
love it! Yesterday, at Ardsley, I loos- 
ened all of my dancing muscles. The 
werk in the bunkers is especially good 
training for the more passionate forms of 
self-expression in dancing. And tee-mak- 
ing: how it helps the cords in the spine” 
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“Aeroplaning gives me balance, a ve 

necessary thing in dancing. My first flight 
here, in your dear America, was when I 
flew to the Yale-Harvard game, and re- 
turned, not a bit the worse for my trip, to 
Governors Island, where I was enthusi- 
astically received by General Leonard 
Wood and all the members of his staff” 








“In skating at Van Cortlandt Park, I al- 
ways use the Dutch Canal stroke, which I 
find a great deal more effective than the 
Irving Brokaw trudgeon stroke, or the 
Charlotte glide. Every morning, when I 
get up, I can hardly wait to look out of 
my window and see if the red ball is up on 
the pole in your magnificent Central Park” 


c "oy ike ARIA ——— 
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“And then, at last, bed, and sweet dreams. 
And, if you draw me in this position, I 
want you, as a favor, to make the title of 
your picture ‘The End of a Perfect Day.’ 
Good night! I have enjoyed meeting you 
tremendously. You will find the elevator 
shaft on the left. Don’t step on the dog” 
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“The great mistake in bath-room exer- 
cises, as practised in your noble country, 
is that too many of these exercises are 
performed while still upcn the floor. Aside 
from the lack of dignity, there is, for 
me, the added disadvantage of the draft” 


“Of al your winter resorts, Tuxedo is to 
me the most enchanting. I spent a de- 
lightful week-end there, at the Club, only 
a day or so ago. There were two charming 
ladies, on the house committee there, who 
introduced me to the pleasures of tobog- 
ganing. I never enjoyed anything so much 
as the dash on to the lake, scattering 
all the society photographers as we went” 
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“Naturally, I never miss my walk on Fifth 
Avenue. What a delightful street! How 
I love to stroll into Sherry’s, Altman’s and 
Tiffany’s. I always make it a point to 
stop, for a moment, at Holden’s bird and 
butterfly store, while I usually end up 
with a cup of tea in the Plaza grill” 








An Indoor Chat With an Outdoor Dancer 


With a Handful of Portrait Impressions, by Clara Tice 


fig rage for outdoor dancing is every day becoming more con- 
tagious and unruly. What is New York coming to? Six 
groups of outdoor dancing girls on the vaudeville circuit now, and 
twelve other companies of them appearing here in pageants and 
special performances. Of course, most of the ladies are Russians. 
A few prominent American families thrown in merely to leaven the 


Slavic lump. Mme. Karsakova is the most recent of these famous 
Russian ladies to reach New York. Vanity Fair, always immensely 
interested in this phase of outdoor art, recently called upon her, in 
her suite at the Ritz, in order to learn from her the secret of her 
astounding popularity. Snatches of the interview are published on 
this page, along with a few black-and-white notes by our artist. 
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THE NEW GAME OF PIRATE BRIDGE 


The Second of a Series of Articles on the Game Which Seems to Supplant Auction Bridge 


which is already well known, there are 

always certain difficulties, chiefly those of 
inertia, to be overcome. It took four years to 
introduce bridge, and it took at least two years 
to convert bridge players to auction. Side by 
side in London were two of the best known card 
clubs in the world, the Bath and Almack’s, and 
for more than a year they stuck to bridge at 
Almack’s, while next door at the Bath Club 
they played nothing but auction. 

The difficulty in the change from bridge to 
auction arose first from the very immature form 
in which auction was presented to the card 
playing world. There were no laws until the 
game had been played for four years. The de- 
tails had not been carefully thought out, and 
they have been changed half a dozen times 
since. But the chief obstacle was that the new 
game completely upset two of the most impor- 
tant elements in bridge. 


I: the introduction of any change in a game 


The Change to Auction 


[* bridge, the trump, once named, was as 
irrevocable as when it was turned up at 
whist, and either side could score toward game. 
If the dealer happened to declare a trump that 
suited his adversaries better than himself, they 
had the privilege of doubling its value and 
they could win the game and rubber at the 
doubled value much more easily than he could 
at the normal value when they did not double. 
At auction, they could accomplish nothing in 
the way of winning games or rubbers by doub- 
ling, but only added a little to their honor 
score. 

Then again, in the change from bridge to 
auction the entire system of declaring and scor- 
ing had to be learned over again. 


The Change to Pirate 


P the proposed change from auction to pirate 
there are no such radical innovations as from 
bridge to auction. In fact, there is only one 
major change, and that is such a simple one 
that any person can become accustomed to it in 
half an hour. This is the selection in the bid- 
ding of the partner best suited to assist the 
declaration, regardless of their respective posi- 
tions at the table. 

As an offset to the slight complication intro- 
duced by the change of partners, pirate bridge 
has cut out dozens of complications that exist 
in auction. One of these is that nightmare 
known as the revoke penalty. In bridge this 
was simple enough, because it was always three 
tricks, and those three tricks were just as valu- 
able to one side as the other, as either could use 
them in scoring toward game. As every one 
knows, there are thousands of auction players 
who cannot score the revoke penalty correctly 
today. They do not understand it, and some of 
them never will. Page after page in the text- 
books is taken up with explanations of this 
complication in all its branches, through all 
the mazes of doubling and defeated contracts. 


The Revoke Penalty 
[N pirate all this is eliminated. There is 


nothing to the revoke penalty but to put down 
50 points in honors to the credit of each player 


By R. F. FOSTER 


on the side not in error, and forget it. No one 
revokes on purpose, and it is not once in a 
dozen times that it makes any difference in the 
result. No revokes would ever occur if part- 
ners asked each other, as they should do. If 
they prefer to risk paying 100 points apiece, 





THE OFFICIAL LAWS 
of 
PIRATE BRIDGE 


By R. F. Foster 


COPIES of this 36-page pamphlet containing a 

full code of the official laws of Pirate Bridge, 
and a complete description of the method of play, 
bidding, acceptance, scoring and settling, may be 
purchased from Vanity Fair, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for the sum of 25c each, or five 
copies for $1.00. No charge for mailing. 











that is their privilege. In modern card circles 
it is never the revoke itself that is penalized; 
it is the carelessness of the partner who does 
not correct it. 


Conventions at Auction 


AUCTION has gradually become a rather 

difficult and complicated game to play, and 
the gap between the expert, armed with a hun- 
dred conventions, and the tyro who plays for 
amusement, is daily widening. It seems to be 
the fashion to take up every new convention 
that comes along. This is what killed whist, 
and, if persisted in, it would kill auction, even 
if there were not a better game than auction in 
the field. We see players doubling a suit bid 
when they are absolutely defenceless in that 
suit, doubling no-trumpers to show that they 
want to get away from that declaration, and so 
forth. None of these bids means what it says, 
and all of them require a previous understand- 
ing with the partner before they can be used at 
the card table. 

There is no doubling in pirate. I have never 
seen a good double, although it is allowed. If 
you can beat two players combined, you ought 
to be able to go game with one of them for a 
partner, and contracts are very seldom set for 
more than one trick, against which they usually 
have a big honor score. 

Then again, the auction player has to learn 
a complicated system of take-out and warning 
bids. If one player bids no-trumps, which 
means little or nothing nowadays, the partner 
must turn it into a trump if he has certain com- 
binations in certain suits, or he must bid two 
no-trumps if he thinks that he has the real no- 
trumper, or he must say nothing if he has cards 
that balance in such-and-such 4 way, accord- 
ing to rule. 

When one partner bids a suit at auction, the 
other must learn the precise strength with which 
it would be proper to leave the bid alone, and 
when he should deny the suit by bidding some- 
thing else, so as to warn the bidder that he will 
not find the expected support in his dummy. 
Then there are so many nice points to learn 
about judging whether or not your own suit 
may not be better than your partner’s, even if 
you can help him with his declaration. All of 


these points make for a greater variety in the 
game, and ought to make it popular with 
players who have good judgment and discre- 
tion in bidding. 


Simplicity of Pirate 


les this conventional stuff is cut out at pirate 
bridge. It is an infinitely simpler game. 
There is no necessity to warn the partner about 
anything by going deeper into the hole your- 
self, because you have no partner. If a player 
bids something that does not suit your hand, 
pass him up, and let the player that can sup- 
port that particular suit accept him. 

If you think you have a suit better fitted to 
be the trump than the one named by some other 
player, wait until you see who is going to help 
him, and then get a partner that can help you. 
If a player bids no-trump at pirate, there is no 
necessity to warn him that the thirteen cards 
opposite him will not be of any assistance. 
They are not his dummy, and the dummy that 
cannot assist him will not accept him. Nothing 
could be simpler. There is no convention 
about it. 


Beginner’s Errors 


OW as to a few of the mistakes that the 

auction player who first takes up pirate is 
likely to make until he gets better acquainted 
with the game. These will be due entirely to 
the persistence of ideas absorbed in connection 
with the older game. 

The first error that an auction player is liable 
to fall into is attaching too much importance to 
winning the game or losing the rubber. In 
auction the rubber game makes a net difference 
of 500 points, because you get 250 if you win 
it, and pay 250 if you lose it. In pirate all you 
have to pay is 50, as you lose it to the individual 
winner only. 

In auction the equity in a game is supposed 
to be worth 125 points, and the first game is a 
valuable asset, because, if you win it, it is 3 to 1 
against your losing the rubber. 

Taking these values into consideration, the 
auction player is perfectly willing to overbid 
his hand and deliberately sacrifice himself and 
his partner to the tune of several hundred 
points to save a game; 300 at least to save a 
rubber. Whether or not such an investment is 
a profitable one in the long run, it is not for us 
to discuss. The point is that there is no neces- 
sity for giving such hostages to fortune at 
pirate. 

Given four players, A, Y, B, Z, the score 
being a game each for Y and Z, and the auction 
player’s idea would be to bid his head off to 
keep either Y or Z from winning the second 
game and the rubber, or to refuse to accept 
either of them for a partner. 


The Secret of Success 


HIS is a serious mistake. It may be laid 

down as an axiom, which wider experience 
at the game will confirm, that prompt accepting 
is the secret of success. It is better to be the 
partner of the player that wins the rubber than 
to wait for a chance to win it yourself. If you 
still want two games, they will win the next 
rubber just as well (Continued on page 104) 
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This Lancia five-passenger model is arranged for long 
distance touring. It carries two large trunks, one on 
the gasoline tank, the other resting on a special trunk 
rack. The extra wire wheel rim is an exclusive feature 


One of the neat cabriolets of the season is this Olds- 
mobile on an eight-cylinder chassis. The small corner 
windows in the top are a novel solution of the lighting 
problem. This is one of the body types that grows in favor 


LEST WE FORGET THE PASSING SHOWS 


A Brief Resumé of the Novelties Which Were Features of the Big Automobile Shows 


Y the time this issue 

of Vanity Fair, 

reaches its readers, 
the automobile shows of 
1917, in so far as New 
York is concerned, will 
have passed into history. 
Doubtless you, Mr. Ard- 
ent Motorist, anxious to 
see the latest wrinkle ; 
which can add to the com- \ 
fort of your big touring 
car; you, Mr. Novice, de- 
termined to translate such 
portions of the profits of 
your war brides as may be 
left to you into a larger 
manner of living and 
hence, in part, into a 
motor car, and you, Mi- 
lady, to whom getting 
about means either gaso- 
line or electricity and rub- 
ber tires—visited several 


A newcomer among motor cars which made its bow at the 
Salon is the Novara, built along the lines of a power boat. 
It has external planking of mahogany, and internal planking 
of cedar. Its total weight does not exceed 1,450 pounds 
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times each of the shows 
which have interested New 
York this month. It will 
be the purpose of this arti- 
cle to recall to you some of 
the things you saw there 
and may have forgotten, 
and bring to your atten- 
tion some of the new 
things and their signifi- 
cance which, in the hurry 
and crowd you may have 
overlooked. 


[7 was said in these col- 

umns, in the last issue, 
that little of mechanical 
innovation of a radical 
kind was to be expected 
at the shows save, per- 
haps, some modifications 
of the transmission princi- 
ple, especially an oil trans- 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Among the features of this special brougham by C. T. 
Silver on a Chalmers chassis, are the little side lights 
sunk in the front pillars of the superstructure, tne roof 
light and the broad window mouldings both front and side 


\ 
Noteworthy for its len ith of cowl and low hang, this 
Lancia town car is unustally smart. The very small side 
lamps and large front single-pane window are interesting 
as is the angle of the steering column, for a closed car 
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SUMMER MOTORBOATING IN WINTER 


Some of the Lucky Ones Who Cruise in Southern Waters 


coming on to close our Northern waters 

to everything but ice cakes and tug boats, 
a weighty problem began to bother those of our 
citizens to whom the eight hour basic working 
day is a vague, nebulous thing. The problem 
was this: ‘Where shall we spend the Winter ?” 
They answered it in two ways, 


\ COUPLE of months ago, with Winter 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


17 miles; carries 9,000 gallons of gasoline, 
which gives her a larger cruising radius than 
any other motorboat afloat. Every room in the 
owner’s quarters connects with a bath, and they 
are all double rooms. She has indirect light- 
ing, has sufficiently large cold storage and re- 
frigerating space to be self-supporting for about 


dore Charles W. Kotcher, of Detroit; Boome- 
rang, the property of Huston Wyeth, of Phila- 
delphia, winner of last year’s Miami-Key West 
race; Tamarit, a new and fast express, belong- 
ing to James Deering, of Chicago; and the new 
mystery cruiser, built for Carl G. Fisher, of 
Indianapolis. Other Northern boats now in 

Southern waters are Nirohda, 





and in two directions — Cali- 
fornia and Florida. Hence, 
for many, many days a huge 
migration has been under way. 
Of those who sought the kind- 
lier spots of our many-climated 
country, the luckiest and the 
ones who have obtained the 
rarest pleasures, are those who 
went to Florida by motorboat. 

It has been a great season 
for the Florida motorboat en- 
thusiast. Never before, in lan- 
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guid Florida history, or in the 
past days of gasoline-propelled 
craft, have the rivers, bayous 
and harbors of the Seminole’s 
land seen so many boats from 
Northern cities. Never before 
were the boats so varied in type, 


NR — ———__ 





“Nirohda,” the palace-like houseboat of John H. Hanan, of New York, a type 
which is now superseding the steam yacht for cruising in Florida waters 


the houseboat of John H. 
Hanan; Natoma, owned by 
Richard Howe; Frederick 
Walther’s Selma, Charles 
Armstrong’s Sonsey, H. Gus- 
taven’s Osceola II, all of New 
York, and Reola, owned by 
Clarence Stern, of Atlantic 
City. The total number is way 
up in the hundreds. One of 
the most interesting of the lot 
is Henry Ringling’s new shal- 
low draft express cruiser 
Salome. The enthusiasm of 
Mr. Ringling (one of the origi- 
nal seven Ringling Brothers of 
circus fame) for fishing in 
Florida waters, is responsible 
for the construction of this 
semi-tunnel e x press cruiser 
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One of the most luxurious craft afloat: William E. Dodge’s new win- 
ter boat, “Sabalo,” in which he is water-touring Florida’s east coast 


from the tiny family cruiser to the sumptuous 
houseboat with fifteen motors. The Miami mid- 
Winter regatta, just ended, brought together 
more fast express cruisers than the South ever 
expected to see, proving again the growing pop- 
ularity of this common-sense type of boat. 


AMONG the yachts which have sought the 
Florida waters is Sabalo, the newest and 
probably the most glorious of all motor yachts, 
designed for William Earle Dodge, of New 
York, by Tams, Lemoine and Crane. Specifi- 
cations make dull reading sometimes, but it is 
difficult to resist giving some of the details of 
this wonderful craft. 

She was built by Lawley. She is 140 feet 
overall with 6 feet 6 inches draft, and has a 
cruising radius of 2,500 miles. She is built of 
galvanized steel with seven watertight bulk- 
heads; carries three power tenders; has fifteen 
motors in the engine room for propelling the 
ship, hoisting launches, hoisting anchors, run- 
ning the plumbing, heating, lighting, ice- 
machine, cold storage plants, refrigerators, etc. 
There are three main engines, six cylinder 
Speedways developing 300 horsepower each 
making her the most heavily powered yacht of 
ber type yet built. She has a speed of about 
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The three huge three hundred horsepower Speed- 


way motors, which drive “Sabalo” seventeen 
miles an hour. She has thirteen other motors 


three months, which means, practically, that she 
could sail around the world without stopping. 

She went down to Miami early in Decem- 
ber and made the trip from New York in 70 
hours. Some of the famous express cruisers 
which attracted attention in the Miami races 
were the new Betty M II, owned by Commo- 








“Parakeet,” a remarkable hydroplane houseboat, one of the sea- 
son’s innovations, swift, and able to navigate the morning dew 


which has just been delivered to him by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation. While 
the appearance. of the boat is along the lines 
of the military type express cruisers developed 
by the builders, the draft has been reduced to 
twenty-three inches by semi-tunnel construc- 
tion, which is most remarkable, considering 
that the boat has sleeping accommodations for 
a party of six and a turn of speed of twenty- 
two miles per hour with an eight-cylinder Van 
Blerck motor. 


“asin G. FISHER, of Indianapolis, is the 
god-father of Florida motorboat racing, and 
it is due to him that a remarkable change has 
taken place in this year’s racing programme. 
Ocean cruiser racing off the Florida coast has 
been one of Mr. Fisher’s dreams, and this year 
it is coming true in abounding measure. While 
the three-day regatta, started January 18 on 
Biscayne Bay, consisted of short cruiser and 
open boat races for the benefit of the crowds, 
the events still to come are by far the most in- 
teresting from the standpoint of sportsmanship 
and motorboat progress. They are all long 
distance races in the open sea for the sturdy 
express cruisers. The first of these takes place 
on January 27 and (Continued on page 102) 
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One of the “typiest” Boston ter- 
riers of the season, Ch. Ravenroyd 
Romance, Brookbound Kennels 








Ridgeway Salonica, George W. Quintard’s 
newest fox terrier sensation, and winner at 
the recent specialty show for the breed 





eats 





One of the best balance! 
of the Pekingese now in 
the ring is Chun Chang of 
Alderbourne, owned by 
Mrs. E. G. Snow, Jr. 





This couple of Beagles, Sailor and Fashion, is from the 
excellent pack of Oliver Iselin, Jr., whose dogs get 


plenty of practical field work 








tae mma 


etas 
Vickery Kennels’ promising wire haired fox 
terrier, Vickery Brockley Miss Circuit, win- 
ner at Boston and other shows this season 








tivecea Stas 
This little French bulldog, Faux 
Pas, was the subject of a keen 
controversy at the specialty show 











THE COMING WESTMINSTER SHOW 


Many of the Best Dogs in the World Are Now in America and Will Be Seen There 


1 T HAT the National Horse Show is to 
lovers of the horse and the National 
Automobile Show and the Salon, just 
closed, are to those interested in the motor car, 
the great bench show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club is, every year, to all who have an 
interest in dogs and dog breeding. Conse- 
quently there is little to be heard these days in 
the places where “doggy” folk meet, but dis- 
cussion of the forty-first annual holding of this 
famous kennel fixture, which is to open in 
Madison Square Garden on February 20. 
There is a touch of added interest in the fact 
that this may be the last year in which the show 
can be held in the big arena which has seen so 
many champions made, and so many fine dogs 
go down gamely to defeat. 


HE Westminster show of 1917 seems des- 

tined to be one of the biggest as well as the 
most important in the history of the show ring 
in this country. All the preliminary indica- 
tions point to an entry which will exceed last 
year’s remarkable total of more than 1,700 
dogs, benched in 656 classes. While it is true 
that the season of outdoor dog shows, taken in 
the average, did not produce quite as large an 


entry list, or attendance, as some of the years 
that have gone before, this was not due to any 
lack of interest in showing. There were a 
number of contributory causes, not the least of 
which was the epidemic of infantile paralysis 
hereabouts. But whatever the record for the 
summer, the late autumn shows were of excep- 
tional quality, and the keen competition in 
many of the favorite breeds has led all follow- 
ers of dog shows to look forward to the most 
important adjudication of the year with un- 
usual interest. 


O the judges at the Garden will fall the task, 

in a number of breeds, of setting the seal 
of approval on a dog which has been beating 
a rival at one outdoor show only to lose to him 
at a subsequent one right through the season. 
There will be alibis for the losers in February, 
of course—talk of condition and the like— 
some of which may have a basis in fact, but the 
truth remains that to win at the Westminster 
is practically to be assured of leadership until 
the next Westminster, notwithstanding the im- 
portance of some of the lesser shows given by 
minor clubs which come between and offer 
many opportunities for comparison. 





How some of the old timers, who had charge 
of things at the Club’s first show in New 
York in 1877, would stare if they could walk 
down the aisles of the show which is soon to 
open its doors! It is not so much that the 
event has grown in magnitude and importance 
which would astonish them, but that the type 
of dog benched has so changed. In that first 
show, out of 865 dogs benched, 150 were Eng- 
lish Setters and 147 Irish Setters. Pointers 
came third with 121, then Black and Tan or 
Manchester Terriers with 83, and then Pugs 
with 27. At last year’s show there were 51 
English Setters, 18 Irish Setters, 39 Pointers, 
8 Black and Tan Terriers and 2 Pugs. How 
are the mighty fallen, especially the Pugs! On 
the other hand there were a dozen breeds or 
more which those first show-goers had never 
heard of, in all probability. Some of them had 
not been recognized as breeds, or even devel- 
oped. Most of these varieties, less than two dec- 
ades old, as far as the bench show in this coun- 
try is concerned, will be seen in great numbers 
this year. They are the fashion. In this popular 
company are the Chow Chow, the wire haired 
fox terrier, the Airedale, the Borzoi, the Sealy- 
ham, the Pekingese, (Continued on page 114) 
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FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


S Paris has always ruled feminine dress, 
so London has decreed masculine attire. 
A century ago, the Prince Regent’s 
friend, Beau Brummel, established the right of 
a Londoner to decide what men shall wear; 
and, from the Beau to King Edward, the Eng- 
lish sartorial sway was uninterrupted. To this 
day, many peculiarly English customs prevail. 
The best tweeds, for example, are still im- 
ported. We carry sticks everywhere. We wear 
spats at all hours and in all places. 

But the war has lost London the leadership 
in masculine attire. Londoners, nowadays, 
think only of uniforms, for another place than 
the Mall interests the leisure class. And as a 
result Americans have developed a new inde- 
pendence. We reject the Londoner’s favorite 
narrow, turn-down collar. We do not wear 
colored stiff collars like the shirt, as they do. 
We dislike the English tailor’s habit of fit- 
ting sleeves with an up- 
ward jog at the shoulder. 





We refuse to carry our 
handkerchiefs in our 
sleeves. 


NO does our independ- 
ence confine itself to 
discarding London dicta. 
Deprived of a foreign 
leader, American design- 
ers have originated many 
things. Clothes are now 
nowhere so skilfully cut 
as in this country. Our 
tailors rediscovered the 
fact that a coat should 
follow the natural lines of 
the figure, with a soft, 
rounded cut. Our shoe- 
makers alone can design 
shoes which fit, without 
extra space at the toe. Our 
manufacturers of under- 
clothes have developed 
garments which excel any 
made in Europe. We are 
developing courage, even, 
to depart from the ideas 
of dress cherished by the 
man in the street. I have 
said we wear spats every- 
where; we even venture 
bright mufflers on the 
street. Perhaps some day 
citizens will dare wear 
colors generally. 

There are details, how- 
ever, in which we might 
better follow London than 
choose a course of our own 
in doubtful taste. The 
instance of wrist watches 
is interesting, for at_pres- 
ent only the fanatic for 
personal freedom dares 
wear one. The wrist- | 
watch was adopted by 
English officers at Alder- 
shot, who had too fre- 
quently broken their time- | 
pieces while crawling 
along the ground in a 


to be practical. 
Sham assault; and they 





Collapsible opera-glasses which fit in the 
waistcoat pocket yet are large enough 


The Passing Dominion of London 
By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


JF you would like to buy any of the articles shown here, 

Mr. Trevor will gladly tell you where they may be had, 
or the Vanity Fair Shoppers will buy them for you. 
There is no extra charge for this service. Simply draw 
a check, to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Company, for the amount quoted under the picture of 
the article you want. Describe the article, tell on what 
page of which issue it appears, mail this information 
with your check or money-order to Vanity Fair and the 
article will be sent to you with the least possible delay 





Patent leather laced shoes, heavy enough for the 
opera and light enough for dancing. Price $9.50 





Dinner coat and dress coat of imported English worsted, satin faced, silk lined 
Price $70 


throughout. With one pair of braided trousers. 


Lemaire lenses. Price 


$13.50 





Dress studs of mother-of-pearl, pearl cen- 

ter, border of engraved platinum. Studs 

$11.75. Waistcoat buttons $24. Links 
$25.50 


found the invention an immense convenience to 
a man ordered to fire at a certain instant, since 
with a watch on his wrist he could tell the time 
without lowering his gun arm. In due time, 
Richard Harding Davis outraged Yankee pro- 
priety by carrying a watch in New York in the 
same convenient place. Instantly the man in 
the street decided that a watch on the wrist was 
an infallible sign of the decadence of the race. 
Accordingly, most of us still stop and fumble 
under overcoat and jacket when we want to 
know the hour. 


NO® is the despised wrist-watch the only 
London institution we have wrongly passed 
by. There is an English habit of suiting a 
man’s clothes to the place and the hour to 
which we pay little heed in America. The ques- 
tion of appropriateness in dress is not deemed 
sufficiently important on this side. We are 
sport lovers, and se wear 
sport clothes on every oc- 
casion. Witness the prev- 
alence of the Norfolk coat 
in cities—a neighborhoed, 
of course, where it is quite 
out of place. The Nor- 
folk coat is intended for 
the country, for games or 
shooting, yet thousands 
wear them to the office, 
without ever a sight of 
the fields and streams. 
The Londoner, certainly 
not less devoted to sport, 
usually takes pains to 
avoid this sort of thing. 
The sack suit he dons in 
the morning, we wear all 
day, whether or no we are 
tied down to the office. 
A cutaway and top hat 
adorn his afternoon; we 
have been known td com- 
bine a cutaway with a 
derby. With full dress 
he carries an overcoat de- 
signed for the purpose; we 
feel more than correct if 
a coat worn in the evening 
is at least black. No Eng- 
lishman of breeding thinks 
of wearing street-clothes 
to a soirée, as. we fre- 
quently do, or sport 
clothes on the street as we 
often do. 


OOD dress is a matter 

of conservatism, for 
the simplest thing is al- 
ways the best style. Shirts 
of a narrow, inconspicuous 
stripe or solid color are 
better than figured materi- 
als. Soft cuffs for day 
wear remain popular, hab- 
erdashers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Gray, 
rough, self-striped mix- 
tures are much favored 
with the sack suit. The 
unbraided cutaway is 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Though the effort to narrow the silhouette at 
the waist-line becomes daily more and more 
marked and even the manteaux are drawn 
closely in, the chemise frock, which by all 
precedents should long ago have passed into 
history, is still with us, coming back, like a 
lover, for countless farewells. How can we 
part with it while Jenny continues to make 
such engaging versions as this slim frock in 
gold-embroidered blue velvet? 


Every little while during the last twelvemonth, 
a high collar such as that at the left has timidly 
reared itself above its fellows, only to subside 
even more timidly, while the Parisienne continues 
to dwell in comfort in such collarless frocks as 
this, which Lanvin has made of dark blue serge: 
mouffionne trimmed with the same material in 
bright blue and beige gold stitched. As to this 
new tightness at the waist, none can say whether 
it will last the season, but it is present now and 
is one of the few really new things 
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The new skirt—a long skirt that has no turn- 
ing—falls straight from hip to ankle. But the 
waist-line, despite every effort of the chemise 
frock to which our hearts still cling, is grow- 
ing closer day by day. A link between the 
chemise frock which is leaving us and the 
close-waisted princess which is already ap- 
pearing here and there, is this Paquin frock 
of black liberty satin with gold embroidery 
and bands of blue beads 


Paris Thoughts on Silhouettes Are Long, Long Lines 
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est diversion in 
Paris. One shops, as it 
were, from shrine to 
shrine, and it seems al- 
most sacrilege to buy 
bonbons or bonnets in 
shops lit by somewhat 
less than a thousand can- 
dles. Seven-branched 
or twelve-branched can- 
dle-sticks—the more the 
merrier—are placed here 
and there at points of 
vantage, while in less 
favored portions of ‘the 
shop prevails a dim re- 
ligious gloom. One 
chooses silk stockings or 
diamonds by this flicker- 
ing light, buys gloves or 
umbrellas, pins and per- 
fume; and it is now the 
correct thing to carry 
one’s purchases home. 
We are bidden to econ- 
omize electric light and 
forbidden to use acety- 


HOPPING by can- 
S dle-light is the lat- 


PARIS BY CANDLE-LIGHT 


The Parisienne Clings to Chemise Frocks and Jersey; the Waist-line Clings to the Parisienne 
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waist, what can a mere 
frock hope to do about 
it? At the same time, 
the chemise frock, which 
should long ago have 
passed into history, is 
still with us, coming back 
fifty times, like a lover, 
to say farewell. In short, 
though the chemise is out 
of fashion, we still wear 
the chemise, just as we 
persist in wearing jersey; 
but the newest jersey 
cloth masquerades under 
the guise of covert cloth 
or cheviot, and the mixed 
coloring is very well imi- 
tated. 

Sports coats of peau de 
chameau in beige; gray, 
and other light colors are 
smart, and are adorned 
with huge collars, great 
pockets and cuffs, and 
wide loose belts. They 
are unlined. Coats of 
suéde in light tones are 
smartly lined with plaid 


lene, but so far not a / / stuffs or bright-colored 
word has been said about Lib tissues. Hats of suede, 
economizing candles. > practically untrimmed, 


Suppose — only suppose 
—that the supply of can- 
dles should give out! 








Now that one Grande Mai- 
son has made a short sleeve 
—albeit for a beach frock— 
short sleeves must be. Just 
how short depends upon the 
beauty of the arm; Berthe 
Hermance proposes elbow 
length in a gray-embroidered 
marine blue blouse above a 
gtay serge skirt 


Jersey cloth like the chemise 
frock will not out, but it 
now cleverly conceals: its 
identity. In this Chanel 
sports coat, modishly large 
of collar and pocket and 
widely and loosely belted, it 
masquerades as covert cloth, 
exactly matching the tradi- 
tional color of that cloth 


Everywhere skirts are long- 
er, and everywhere there 
appears this new closeness 
at the waist-line. Martial et 
Armand embody both ten- 
dencies in a costume of 
white etamine embroidered 
with blue and white beads, 
and destined for the Riviera 
sunshine 


Meanwhile, we wrap our rabbit-skins about us, and go 
shopping by candle-light! 
Shopping, however, is no longer the mad, exciting 


thing that it was before the war. 


It is difficult, when 


one is buying silken hose, to forget that there are others 
who need warm woolen socks, and to forget in buying 
sweets that there are others who need bread. No one 
asks now, “Why don’t they eat cake?” Which reminds 
me that soon, if the contemplated order is put into effect, 


there will be no cake. 


Of course, itis the war. . 
And the war is making magpies of us all. Couturiers 
and modistes alike are buying and hoarding away odd 


bits of silk and tissues of every kind,—laces, embroi- 
deries, buttons, and what not, against a time of need. 
Bits of wood, metal, leather, and unusual tissues of all 
sorts—tussur, satine, cotton fabrics, and even that coarse 
tulle which is so much used for the nude shapes of hats. 
Nothing is despised. Odd-striped ribbons and homely 
braids have suddenly acquired distinction in the new 
scheme of things. New and naive methods of trimming 
garments have been invented. A new manteau, instead 
of being trimmed with fur, is wadded and 


every house 


quilted to the depth of six inches at the hem, 


are worn with these 
coats, and bags of suéde 
(Continued on page 96) 






































looks with favor on 
Worth’s trailing 
skirts, but all go 
half-way in the mat- 
ter and usually con- 
cede the other half by 
a substantial train. 
Lelong has made the 
train of black velvet 
lined with dull blue 
satin and has widely 
girdled the black 
satin frock with blue 
énd black spangles 


and cuffs, pocket-tops, and collar are similarly 
treated. Odd, but very smart, is this cloak, 
horizon blue in color, lined with silk of the 
same tint. The rows of stitching forming the 
quilted portion are placed rather far apart, 
producing a slightly knobby effect which is 
very new. 

The effort to narrow the silhouette at the 
waist-line is more and more marked, and when 
even manteaux are closely drawn in at the 





Worth, proving his entire competence 
to serve two masters, maintains his 
reputation for sumptuous dignity and 
continues also to make such engaging- 
ly youthful affairs as this of white lib- 
erty satin, white laces, and gold rib- 
bon, ended by a rose at the psycholog- 
ical moment 














So long have we carried bags that it 

seems as though all the world must be 

provided with them, but there is one 

nobody owns yet. It is of gray silk 

and steel and blue beads, and is pat- 

terned with a coral and green beaded 
rose; from Bonwit Teller 
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When spring deprives one of the plea- 
sure of wearing a scarf about one’s 
throat, the smart thing to do is to tie 
it about one’s hat. This Reboux model 
of blue liséré straw boasts two scarfs, 
one of blue taffeta, one of white Geor- 
gette crépe; from Bonwit Teller 


Headgear and footwear, those 


This hat from Susan Talbot stole that naive 
self-assurance which is traditionally the sole 
property of the schoolgirl; the hat is of black 


satin with an under-facing of blue silk fibre 

and quills which doubly match the hat,—one 

of black satin and one of blue silk fibre; from 
Bonwit Teller 





Paris has not as yet decided whether boot tops are to shrink 
as skirts grow long or whether,—the peg-top skirt suggests 
it,—we are to tuck our skirts into our boot tops. Meanwhile 
high boots remain smart. (Left) An irresistible boot has a 
vamp of brown French kid with a cream tan buckskin top, 
or a vamp of mahogany Russia calf and a top of oyster gray 
buckskin. Next isa satisfying combination of patent leather 
below and gray buckskin above. (Right) The third pair, 
which illustrates the popular low heel for walking, is of dull 
black calfskin with a mole gray buckskin top; the last two 
pairs also come in other combinations; from Cammeyer 


travel troubles, find a comfortable rest- 
ing place here, for this strong little 
trunk with enamel finish, holds six or 
more hats together with twelve pairs 
of shoes or twenty-four pairs of slip- 
pers—enough for the average needs of 
the traveler. The shoes are separated 
by flaps; the shoe boxes and hat pads 
are removable. The lid has a lingerie 
tray; from W. H. Newton and Son 





Top and Toe of the Mode 
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One is a rainproof umbrella, to be had 
in all colors, with a malacca or a par- 
tridge wood handle. Two is of purple 
silk, with purple wood handle ringed 
with white composition rings. Three is 
a practical affair of black silk with a 
pimento wood handle and cream white 
composition ring and knob. Of four, 
the material is blue silk and the han- 
dle is decorated with wooden beads; 
the ribs are gilt tipped; from Altman 





The brims of modish hats do many un- 
expected things this season. Maria 
Guy so manipulates the extraordina- 
tily wide brim of this close hat of black 
liséré straw that its decorative curves 
constitute a trimming and need but the 
assistance of a flat bow of black gros- 
grain ribbon; from Bonwit Teller 








Notions One Takes in Spring and a Trunk to Take Them In 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


The Designers of Spring Fashions Unite in Crying “Down with the Waist-line!’ 


trace the forecast of the coming seasons, 
especially as to materials, for those that are 


I: the clothes for southern wear one may 
brought out now are generally those that be- 


‘come most popular in the summer. This year, 


sports clothes are much in evidence; they are 
wing more and more interesting each year; 

and the woman who wishes to look her best 

must be very particular about her sports ap- 
rel. 

When planning a southern trip it is well to 
rocure a Cloth dress which can be worn in the 
city as well as while traveling. The dress at 
the upper left of page 82 is youthful in effect, 
indeed; it depends on its simplicity of line for 
its smartness. It is of gabardine, and may be 
obtained in sand color or in the ever-popular 
navy blue. The bodice is plain, with a turned- 
over collar of gabardine and a second collar 
over that, of white satin. The two narrow belts 
fasten at the front with nickel buckles; 
nickel buttons trim the gabardine 
straps which hold in the sleeves at the 
wrist. Two slit pockets, bound with 
gabardine and trimmed with nickel 
buttons and bound buttonholes, trim 
the front of the skirt. 

The hat worn with this dress is 
made of the popular khaki-kool, in 
oyster white, with rings of cobalt blue 
and apple green. The hat is faced 





One of the most successful ways to spend 
an evening, no matter on which side of the 
Mason-Dixon line one may be, is in a 
frock of gray Georgette crépe with bands, 
marrow and wide, of silver lace; $79.50 


with cobalt blue tagal straw; the blue grosgrain 
band is finished with French knots of the same 
color. 

As a relief after the sombre colors of the 
winter, come the fresh vivid colorings which 



























The chemise blouse tranquilly continues 
on its triumphal way. This one is of navy 
blue chiffon. The problem of what to wear 
under it is solved by a slip of oyster white 
tussur; blouse, $32; slip, $38; hat, $18.50 


appear in the early out-of-town clothes; the 
well-dressed woman welcomes the change. 
Though the general tendency of the season 
seems to be toward soft mauves and tans, bright 
colors are seen as trimmings; an example of 
this is the dress second from the left on page 
82. It is of oyster white khaki-kool. The col- 
lar is of brilliantly striped khaki-kool; the vest 
is flesh-colored Georgette crépe. Deep plaits 
hang from the waist-line in the front and 
from under the panels over the hips. Large 
buttons of the material trim the sleeves, and 
the narrow sash belt gives the frock the smart 
double waist-line so much desired this seascn. 
It is necessary to include. in one’s wardrobe 


at this time of the year a suit which can be 
worn at the country club or while watching the 
sporting contests. An exceptionally smart model 
is shown next to the right at the top of page 82; 
the coat is of pearl white Pompeian crépe, a 
material which is satin-finished on one side; 
the skirt is of flame-red Pompeian crépe. This 
combination of colorings is particularly strik- 
ing. The long waist-line, it seems, can not be 
applauded too often; it is as popular for in- 
doors as it is for out-of-doors. The long waist 
is obtained in this model by gathering the 
fulness over the hips with a belt; this slides 
through slits in the front and fastens beneath 
the front panels. The yoke and large rolling 
collar are cut from the same piece; the collar 
falls over the shoulders or can be worn up 
closely around the neck. The coat, which is 
double-breasted for warmth, is fastened with 
two large pearl buttons on either side.. The 
skirt is simply gathered on to a band, 
and a small sash belt of the same ma- 
terial ties in a bow at one side. 

In view of the extreme and linger- 
ing popularity of the chemise blouse, 
it is interesting to note the use of chif- 
fon blouses worn over slips of various 
materials; some of these slips are satin, 
others are of Pompeian crépe or tussur 
silk. One of the smartest models is 
that illustrated in the center of page 











It makes one think all the pleasant 
thoughts that are connected with spring, 
this springlike frock of yellow voile with 
narrow Irish lace insertion. The vest is 
of white voile with yellow buttons; $42 
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One of the essentials of spring is 
a gabardine frock,—that’s what 
every woman knows. This one 
may be either navy blue or sand 




















This frock of oyster white kuaki- 
kool lays stress on the lowness of 
its waist-line, for it knows that 
way smartness lies. The striped 


It may look sedate enough in the 
sketch, but it really isn’t that 
kind of a suit at all. The coat is 
of white Pompeian crépe, and the 








Comfortable for the swimmer, and 
comforting to the esthetic sense, 
is this bathing-suit of maroon 
jersey with white jersey trim- 


colored. The hat is of oyster 
white khaki-kool, with colored 
rings; frock, $38.50; hat, $20 





collar is also of khaki-kool, and 
the becoming vest is made of flesh- 
colored Georgette crépe; $45 


skirt of flame red Pompeian 
crépe,—a material which is satin- 
finished on one side; $110 


mings; the rubber cap has a com- 
plexion-saver in its detachable 
straw brim; hat and suit, $58 





81. The blouse, which is of navy blue chiffon, 
is cut on loose straight lines with full sleeves; 
the chiffon sleeves and soft sailor collar are 
bound with chiffon. A sash of the chiffon is 
drawn around twice and carelessly tied at the 
front. Heavy bead ornaments finish the ends 
of the sash. Worn under this is a smart slip of 
tussur silk; wide straps over the shoulder hold 
its plain long-waisted bodice, to which is at- 
tached the full graceful skirt. 

The hat worn with this is of white khaki- 
kool with large gold dots edged with cobalt; 
blue grosgrain encircles the crown; a feather 
ornament trims the hat in front. The under 
brim is faced with blue hemp braid to match 
the ribbon. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and the 
necessity of the beach lover who ¢ es not always 
desire to swim, but who watche. others from 
under her cozy tent or umbrella, iuas caused the 
invention of the gown illustrated at the bottom 
of this page. The jumper waist is of white jer- 
sey cloth with a loose girdle of white jersey. 
The collar, cuffs and the full skirt, which is 
attached to the jumper underneath, are made of 
navy blue crépe meteor. The sleeves of this 
model are full-length sleeves, though they are 
shown in three-quarters length. 

The smartest bathing-suits are generally the 
simplest as well. A light-weight wool jersey 
cloth has proved itself one of the most comfort- 
able materials for bathing. An excellent model 
in maroon jersey is shown at the upper right of 
this page. The long pointed waist is caught at 
either side with narrow belts fastened with self- 
covered buttons like those which go in a long 
row down the front. The skirt is full, but not 
full enough to be clumsy; its greatest fulness is 
over the hips. A soft white jersey collar rolls 





Winter or spring, north or south, jersey, 

fortunately, is always with us. This time 

it makes the white blouse of this frock, the 

skirt of which is of navy blue crépe me- 

teor, and the sleeves of which are really 
full-length; $42 





back from the neck and a band of the white 
jersey finishes the skirt. Full bloomers, which 
are fastened closely about the knees, are fin- 
ished with bindings and buttons of the white 
jersey. 

To keep the glare of the sun out of one’s 
eyes and the salt water out of one’s hair, comes 
the unique bathing-cap worn with this bathing- 
suit; to begin with, it is a tight-fitting rubber 
cap which has a strap to fasten under the chin; 
over this is a detachable mushroom brim made 
of rough white straw bound with jersey cloth. 

Soft cotton dresses are always in demand as 
soon as the sun’s rays become hot. A charming 
model of this type is illustrated at the lower 
right of page 81; it is made of soft yellow cotton 
voile trimmed with Irish lace. The turned-back 
collar and small vest in front are of white 
voile; the vest is outlined with Irish lace and 
trimmed with small yellow buttons on either 
side. The sleeves, which are tucked over the 
shoulder, are set with hemstitching. At the 
wrist they fasten snugly with yellow buttons; 
just below the elbow they flare. The deep tuck 
and hem of the skirt are headed with bands of 
the Irish lace and there are soft girdle loops at 
the back which are finished with a narrow 
fringe. 

The gown at the lower left of page 81 is of 
the finest Georgette crépe in a soft dove gray 
with heavy silver lace; the lace emphasizes and 
harmonizes with the softness of the material. 
Silver lace borders the round neck and the 
straight panel that is so generally becoming. 
The full sleeves are finished with the lace, and 
a deeper band is placed on the bottom of the 
Georgette crépe skirt which is deeply tucked at 
the sides. The back of the gown is like the 
front in design. . 
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be A tussur suit is a highly practical addition to the spring wardrobe. (Left) This suit of tan tussur is intricately braided, 
and the fold of black satin on the skirt is one of the new spring touches. The black satin hat is banded with ostrich. 
ack (Second from left) To take south with one or to stay north with one is this suit of dove gray gabardine, stitched in a 
hite quilted pattern with silk of the same shade. The hat is of jet and black paradise. (Second from right) Included in a 
southern wardrobe was this frock of brass-colored satin meteor,—and satin meteor frocks, by the way, are to be very 
and plentiful, this spring. The between-seasons hat of black satin and black liséré straw is banded with ostrich feathers. 
ther (Right) This frock of beige gabardine and studied simplicity comes from Paris. The hat, of the sort that bridges the 
the seasons, is of black satin edged with black liséré and trimmed with a cocarde of ostrich flues 
the 
nS; 
. SIGNS OF SPRING 
s at 
row HE so-called southern season has as- successful of all the spring gowns. There was Charming designs suggest themselves to the 
sumed such important proportions that a time when women feared to order very largely dressmakers and immediately appear for the 
3 of the wardrobe for it is chosen with great from this first showing, but this is no longer so. smart woman to take with her to the sunny 
ray care by the smart woman. It is necessarily a The discriminating woman is quick to avail south. 
and fairly large wardrobe, whether one stays in one _ herself of a becoming style, and seldom if ever Bendel, whose collection is receiving weekly 
ial. place or spends the time in traveling, and there- doés she wait, so authentic have early showings additions from Paris, is advising the Chéruit 
the fore it is wise to choose the clothes most care- become, to learn what fashions may come later. suit, which is sketched on this page, second 
ng. fully so that they may do duty for spring, when The mode changes so subtly that the fash- from left, both for the south and for spring. 
and one returns to town. The dressmakers give ions each new season are but a blending of the Its subtle chic is characteristic of Chéruit. 
the more thought each year to the models they best features of the one that has passed with There is nothing curious or bizarre about it, 
| at launch for this early season, and it has become such new variations as seem fitting. Materials just the harmonious simplicity achieved by the 
the a recognized fact that among these models are constantly grow more handsome, and a wide combination of material, color, and trimming. 
frequently some which prove to be the most choice is afforded at the beginning of a season. Dove gray (which promises to share honors 
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with the beige shades) is its color, and a very 
- supple light-weight gabardine is its material. 
The coat has the generous length of line which 
is seen in many of the newest coats. The mod- 
erate fulness is held in-below the waist-line by 
unobtrusive shirring, and the belt, which is 
wide in front, disappears under the arms. At 
the front and back there is a wide shield-shaped 
plastron of gabardine, stitched in a quilted pat- 
tern with silk of the same shade. Instead of re- 
peating the design of the front, the back quilted 





It is of the sheerest white organdy, exquisite em- 
broidery, filet lace, with soft white chiffon and 
two metal cloth roses, all of which are combined 
with genius and founded on the foundation of a 
flesh-colored satin slip 


section ends squarely just below the waist-line, 
doing away with the belt in back. The quilting 
appears again on the skirt of the coat and on 
the sleeves. The skirt is moderately full, with 
a belt fastened by two buttons and a shallow 
yoke front and back, which is cut in one with a 
side box plait. The shirring of the coat is re- 
peated in the skirt, headed by a deep band of 
gabardine. The only contrast to the gray tone 
is the white piqué facing of the prettily shaped 
collar and revers. A black jet turban, from 
Joseph, is sketched with the suit. It is a new 
flat treatment of jet, which gives it almost the 
effect of shiny straw. Its sole trimming is two 
large sprays of black paradise, while a bit of 
tulle over satin softens it at the face. 

Even more distinctly the work of Chéruit is 
the beige gabardine street frock from Bendel, 


sketched at the right on page 83, with its favor- 
ite Chéruit neck and its air of utter simplicity. 
It has a one-sided tunic, which repeats itself at 
the opposite side, in back, and the skirt is full 
enough to hang loosely, which is at present the 
most popular width of skirt for simple frocks 
or suits. The scant fulness of the bodice is 
held by the narrow matching satin collar, and 
just a bit of white satin shows at the neck 
opening. Beige silk soutache is applied across 
the front of bodice and skirt, and centred by 
shining nickel buttons. The long tight sleeves, 
practically the only sort of sleeves that is ap- 
propriate with a frock of this type, flare just 
a bit over the hand. Though beige was the 
color of the original model, the frock may be 
equally successful in blue. The simple close- 
fitting black hat sketched with it, from Joseph, 
is one of the first requirements of the new mil- 
linery season, for a hat of this sort successfully 
bridges the seasons. It is of biack satin edged 
with black liséré straw and trimmed with a co- 
carde of uncurled black ostrich flues and jet. 


INCE, no matter what the season, motoring 

plays so important a part in the scheme of 
life, a smart top coat is chief among the essen- 
tials of the spring. One of the smartest of the 
new models, from Julia Carroll, is sketched at 
the right on this page. Made of a clear gray 
gabardine, it is utterly unrelieved by trimming 
of any sort, save for its military-looking Ger- 
man silver buttons, which are conspiguously 
used in a double row down either side of the 
front. It is exceedingly well cut, so that though 
it gives great freedom of movement, it is never- 
theless free from bagginess and presents a 
sharpness of outline that is part of its charm. 
Its collar is not only a decorative asset, but a 
practical necessity for motoring. The lining is 
of a gay-patterned pussy willow silk. Dark blue 
liséré straw forms the high crown of the Joseph 
hat worn with it, and the brim is of dark blue 
satin, while the gay little ornament has a coral 
centre, coral bead embroidery, and looped fringe. 

A tussur silk suit is a most practical addition 
to one’s wardrobe at this time of year. The 
tan tussur suit sketched at the left of page 83 
is unusually well designed, and cut to give the 
desirable length of line. In fact, it is so suc- 
cessful in every way that it will probably be 
developed in several different ways. The 
rather long coat has a skirt portion shirred to 
the upper part with a long waist-line in back 
and a slanting line over each hip. This divi- 
sion is marked by braiding, a combination of 
the narrowest tan and white braid, intermin- 
gled with black. The work is exceptionally well 
done. The narrow strips which mark the back 
go over the shoulders and down the front at 
the collar-line. The wider braided pieces over 
each hip, which make the coat becomingly long 
of waist, finish in sash ends of tussur, which tie 
in front. The simple shirred skirt is narrowly 
bound in black satin (a touch seen on some of 
the smartest new models), and this touch of 
black is repeated on the collar and in the lining, 
which is partly of black satin and paruy of 
tan. This suit is from Julia Carroll. The 
Joseph turban of black satin is trimmed with 
ostrich feathers and balls of ostrich flues. 


8 ab of the charming soft satin meteor frocks 
which promise to be generally worn this 
spring has been included in a certain southern 
wardrobe. The frock, from Julia Carroll, is 
sketched at the right of the same page. It was 
of brass-colored meteor, unrelieved by any 
trimming other than the vest and undersleeves 
of very fine white batiste, a mass of nun’s 
tucks and the finest of narrow binche lace. The 
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skirt has soft wide plaits which hang at either 
side from a rather high loose waist-line, which 
is lengthened at the front by the narrow belt 
and by the wide yoke. The cut of the armhole 
of the bodice is especially good, and the three- 
quarters length sleeves are most appropriate, 
The Joseph hat of black satin and liséré straw 
worn with it has a flat band of ostrich feathers, 
A shiny jet ornament glistens at the front, 
Boué Sceurs, who have becorhe justly noted 
for their soft white frocks, have just completed 


Vow 








A smart top-coat is a vital member of the ward- 

robe. This one of gray gabardine is untrimmed, 

save for German silver buttons. The hat is a blue 

liséré crown, a blue satin brim, and a gay little 
coral ornament 


the one sketched at the left of this page, which 
is a combination of chiffon, embroidery, and 
filet lace. It is hung over a foundation of flesh- 
colored satin. Softly plaited sheer organdy 
forms an apron, trimmed with narrow cream 
filet lace, a band of tucks, and a filet edge. The 
bottom of this apron is trimmed with a very 
wide band of exquisite embroidery, banded by 
filet edging and insertion and tucked organdy. 
The back of the skirt, which is quite full, is of 
white chiffon, which hangs in soft plaits and is 
puffed at the bottom over a garland of delicate 
flowers. Embroidered organdy forms a band 
on the bodice, and filet lace makes the rolling 
collar across the back. The remainder of the 
bodice and the sleeves are of chiffon. A rose of 
metal cloth is posed at the waist-line, and an- 
other is placed low on the skirt, in front. 
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the soup of“ the epicure 














HL cook, her mistress, 














ae and a can of soup 


Once upon a time (but not so long ago) there was a cook, She was a good cook, 
too, distinctly above the average. But she could not—or would not—make good soup. 
Her mistress instructed, threatened, cajoled, cut recipes from cook books. But to no avail. 

Matters came to an impasse. Notice was about to be given, when an inspiration 
flashed upon the mistress.’ She phoned her grocer for Franco-American Soup. And 
notice was not given! 

Does this suggest “the way out” to you? Begin with the Franco-American Chicken 
Soup, rich and redolent with the essential juices of fancy, plump poultry. The pure, 
delicious flavor, the delicate seasoning, the thoroughly-cooked, selected rice, the dainty, 
tender cubes of speckless light-meat, liberally added, all unite to make you exclaim: “It 
has the true French touch, the je ne sais quoi—the indescribable something that betrays 
the French culinary Artist!” 

So have all Franco-American Soups. 


Twenty cents the can—Double size, thirty-five cents 
Merely heat before serving At the better stores 


Franco - 
American 
Soups 








Selections: 
Tomato Chicken Consommé 
Mock Turtle Chicken Gumbo 
Ox Tail, thick Clam Chowder 
Clear Ox Tail Chicken 
Consommé Beef 
Bouillon Pea 
ulienn Mulligatawny 


e 

Clear Vegetable Mutton Broth 

Vegetable, thick Green Turtle, thick (45c) 
Clear Green Turtle (60c) 


Franco-American Broths for Invalids and Children 
Beet—Chicken— Mutton—I5c the can 


; 
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woman may run to giving her halls and 
living-rooms a baronial atmosphere by 
means of paneled walls of wood darkened by 


H Seman ER much the taste of the modern 


ages, when it comes to her own rooms, nothing can 
be too dainty, modern, and hygienic to please her. 
For instance, one house, the lower rooms of 


which make one wonder if there are any in- 
teriors left to the castles abroad, suddenly 
transports one from this medieval atmosphere 
to the threshold of a boudoir that is superla- 
tively modern. Its color scheme is extremely 
dainty, with its oyster white carpet and fur- 
niture and its blush rose draperies, but it is 
the dressing-table that claims our special at- 
tention. It is of carved wood enameled oyster 
white, and the top is covered with an ex- 
quisite piece of Honiton lace protected by a 
sheet of beveled glass, which, because of its 
perfect cleanliness, is considered a necessary 
adjunct to the dressing-tables of many fas- 
tidious women. 

The pin-cushion on this dressing-table is 
of oyster white brocade covered with Honiton 
lace, and the toilet articles are of the whitest 
ivory marked with deeply set gold letters. 
The set of bo.tles is of opaque glass of an 
oyster white int, with gold tops and gold 
markings like those of the other toilet arti- 
cles. The low stool in front of the dressing- 
table is also covered with oyster white bro- 
cade, and the white fur foot-warmer, in which 
its owner slips her feet while her hair is being 
dressed, is lined with the same brocade. 

The thoughtful woman never makes the 
mistake of letting herself get cold during the 
process of dressing, for she realizes that cold 
and beauty can not both be mentioned in the 
same breath. Therefore, as cool houses are 
very fashionable now, such comfortable de- 
vices as the foot-warmer, which is much on 
the model of the one used by our grand- 
mothers, are being used. The foot-warmer 
may be fashioned of fur or of heavily wadded 
brocade to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the boudoir, and particularly dainty ones 
may be perfumed with cunningly concealed 
little bags of one’s favorite sachet. 

Speaking of perfumes, there is a great 
tendency this season to revive the delightful 


Told in the Boudoir 


The Allies of Beauty in the Battle 
against Winter Winds 





oe 





The telephone pad of brocaded gold moire is banded with oriental 


embroidery; $8.75. 


The cushion, on which one rests one’s long- 


suffering elbow during a telephone conversation, is of blue taffeta; 
616. The letter opener is of ivory, with gay tassels; $6.75 


VANITY FAIR 
fragrance of the rose, From Paris comes an 
essence which claims the distinction of bei 
the truest rose perfume ever created, To 
harmonize with this extract, which costs $5.75 


for a large bottle and $3.25 for a smaller one, there ig 
a powder said to be soft, adhesive, and not injurious 


to the most delicate skin, This may be 
bought in any of various tints for $1 a box, 
There is a sachet to match, which is particy. 
larly well adapted for use in the linen cup. 
boards, faintly to scent the bed linen. This 
sachet may be bought for $1.25 a bottle or in 
a set of twelve satin sachets, which cost $1.50 
a set. These small satin sachets are extremely 
pleasant articles to sew in the gown or the 
hat. A talcum powder, priced 75 cents a box, 
completes the fragrant set. 

This is the season when woman bemoans 
the cruel result of hard water and of wintry 
blasts on the hands, which are apt to chap 
even more easily than the face and which un- 
less cared for soon lose their beauty. The 
skin of the hands chaps before that of the 
face, because the hands are more frequently 
washed and less carefully dried, and it is 
therefore important to find a lotion which 
may be used after they are washed, to protect 
them. For this purpose, a specialist’ has 
blended certain remedies into a hand lotion 
which will keep the hands soft and white, 
and which will cure a chapped condition of 
the skin. This lotion, accompanied by full 
instructions for its use, may be had for $1 a 
bottle. The same specialist has made an ex- 
cellent skin protector which is to be used 
before applying powder, for powder, when 
put on without a foundation, has the effect 
of drying or enlarging the pores of some skins, 
as many women have learned to their sorrow, 
This valuable addition to the equipment of 
the dressing-table may be bought for $1 a 
bottle. 

Other effects of the strenuous winter life 
are the tell-tale hollows it leaves in the cheeks, 
To remedy them, there is a skin food, and the 
specialist who makes it suggests that it should 
be used in conjunction with plenty of sleep, 
a great deal of outdoor exercise, and a simple 
diet. This cream may be bought for 50 cents 
and $1 a jar or for 25 cents a tube. 
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finer grades. 


Plaids and Dots. 


White Fabrics. 





Reg. Trade Mark 





will play a most important part. 


New Dress Cottons 
and Linens for 1917 


at Mc Cuicheon's 


Our collection of imported fabrics equals if it does not surpass any- 
thing heretofore shown in this country, being the result of a remark- 
ably successful buying trip in Europe last summer. 


We will also show a choice range of American-made materials of the 


The following will be favorites: 


Imported Swiss and French Organdy, for Waists or entire Dresses. Organdies 
They come in plain shades, Stripes, Checks, 


Handkerchief Linens, in plain colors, Checks, Spots of various sizes, novelties 
in Stripes, etc.,-will be very desirable. 

French and English Novelty Cottons. 
Voiles, Marquisettes, in Stripes, Checks and Plaids in an almost endless variety. 
Voiles and Batiste in plain shades. 
New weaves in Skirtings, Piques, Corduroy, Gabardines, Voiles, : 
Swisses, Dimities, Oxfords and Shirtings, as well as Voiles, Transparent Organdies, French Lawns and Batiste. 


Dress Linens, White and colors. Linen will be most popular for Dresses and Suits. A large variety, in all the popular 
shades, of “Non-Krush,” “Cossack Linen,” “Linen Eponge,” “Crepe Linen” and French and Irish Linens. 


Sheer filmy fabrics, printed or woven 


Samples of any of these lines, except bordered materials, mailed upon request 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., New York 
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It Is 


[mmaterial! 





THE fact that 

is re Oriental Pearls 

a NG!) are a product of 

nature and Tecla Pearls 

are a product of science 
is immaterial. 




























The all important point 
is that they are indistin- 
guishable in appearance 
and are consistently mis- 
taken one for the other. 


The real material differ- 
ence, aside from their 
origins is, that Tecla 
Pearls cost infinitely 
less, yet look as if they 
had cost infinitely more! 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces 
with diamond clasp 


$75 to $350 


7 = C . =a 


398 : FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 
10: «=: “RVE DE LA: PAX PARIS 
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Veils Are Victims of 
the Rage for Embroidery 


>< 





afer: 


She has on a dark gray veil, of 
which the hexagonal silk mesh 
is bordered with a gray thread 
design and capriciously dotted 
with gray dots; she meditates 
changing it for the brown square 
one with a thread border and 
center; $5 each 
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Well-dressed Details 





















(Right to left, above) The obe- 
dient hands of an invisible maid 
offer white silk stockings with 
purple clocks for piazza hours, 
$4; black and white mixed silk 
and wool, also clocked (are they 
clock-golf stockings?), $3.50; 
black and white silk, $4; brown 
and white striped wool, $4 











(Left to right) The white buckskin pumps have low heels 
and slender toes, and white soles; the pump can also be had 
in tan or dull black calfskin, $12; narrow, too, are the 
sports oxfords, $12; and the English dress pumps, $10 


Sports Shoes Have Nar- 
rower Toes This Season 





Even a dummy looks proud 
when wearing a white satin col- 
lar, fashionably square in front 
and rounded in back, $2.95; with 
a choice of finely tucked organ- 
dy, picot-edged, set $3.50; or 
hand-embroidered and hand- 
hemstitched organdy, set $3.50 




















Arnold-Bennett’s 


pocmait, used in 
*s Sanato- 

en advertisement 
in Vanity Fair, was 


dh . 
each 
-of-men. ; 


wasinadvertent- 
ly omitted from the 
advertisement 





“Sanatogen is to my mind a true food- 

tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, 

and giving fresh vigor to the overworked body and mind.” 
— From a letter by Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 


a * * 


eA= ONISHING praise this! And yet — however convincing may be his 


word and the word of thousands of physicians who have likewise ap- 
proved Sanatogen— it is nevertheless true that “the best endorsement 
of Sanatogen is Sanatogen itself.” 


Only when Sanatogen brings back to you that old glow and zest of 
nervous and bodily vigor —then and not until then will you know for 
sure that Sanatogen does exactly what it daims to do for those whose 


strength and vitality have been sapped by overwork, illness or worry. 
Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER—On we will send a 25-gram Sample of Sanatogen, also 
Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, “ fan el Ute cen ettnaee tacts hae Address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 29-H Irving Place, New York City 
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31 Extra Features 
8 New-Style Bodies : 
100% Over-Strength 






$1460 xcswes—* 
$1150 issinui incase’ se * 


Both Prices f. o. b. Racine. 





Sixes 


A 


New, Enduring Finish 


And Scores of Exquisite Touches 


In this year’s Mitchells we have added 24 per cent to 
the cost of finish, upholstery and trimming. 


You have never seen such lavish luxury at anywhere 
near the price. 

Yet we charge you nothing for this added beauty. It 
is paid for by savings in our new body plant which we 
occupied in November. 


Deep, Enduring Luster 


Our body finish now requires 22 separate coats and 
rubbings. The under-coats are all fixed by heat in 
enormous ovens. 

The result is a finish which is deep and enduring. A 
finish with remarkable luster. And a finish that will 
keep its newness, despite 


arc adopted. Try sitting in one of the new Mitchell 
models and see what these things mean. 


To every detail we have given the last exquisite touch. 
The tonneau, in the touring model, has an electric light. 
There is a locked compartment for valuables. There are 
handles for entering. You will find 31 extra features 
like these which nearly all cars omit. 


Eight New-Style Bodies 


Famous designers have created for Mitchells eight 
new designs in bodies. They examined all the finest 
bodies, European and American. And they combined 
in the Mitchell the best ideas from all. 


Some are open models 
Pp ’ 





mud, washing and weather. 


some enclosed and some con- 
vertible. So the Mitchell line 


Extra Grade Leather 


We have added 50 per cent 
to the cost of our leather, and 
the same to the cost of our 
cushion springs. The result 
is a rare grade of leather, and 
very deep, comfortable 
springs. 

The rear seat has _ been 
widened. New seat shapes 





TWO SIZES 


Mitchell —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 127- 


inch wheelbase. A high-speed, eco- 


nomical 48-horse-power motor. Disappearing extra 
seats and 31 extra features included. 


Price $1460, f.0.b. Racine. 


i 1 —a 5-passenger Six on 
Mitchell Junior similar lines, with 120- 


inch wheelbase. A 40-horse-power motor, 14-inch 
smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 
Price $1150, f.o.b. Racine. 


Also all styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also demountable tops. 








now offers you the choice of 
eight new styles. 


See them at your local 
Mitchell showroom. You will 
agree, we believe, that no 
other car at a modest price 
offers anywhere near so many 
attractions. 

MITCHELL MOTORS 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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A dainty negligée ‘is of 
cloudy blue chiffon with just 
a dash of silver rain in the 
form of fringe, and the 
brown of earth in kolinsky 
fur. A boudoir cap to match 
(not shown) is included in 
the price; $36.75 











Pink satin and wide Valen- 
ciennes lace are excellent 
things on woman. This un- 
derbodice is of both, avd has 
narrow Valenciennes inser- 
tions and pink satin ribbon ‘5 
for further adornment; $1.85 






An underbodice of silver 

cloth has a silver net ruffle, 

a spray of flowers on the 

front, and needs no straps to 
keep it up; $3.95 











If there be daintiness, this 
nightgown has it. It is hand 
made, of French batiste, and 
is trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and hand em- 
broidery in just that right 
degree between excess and 
plainness; $13.75 


Filet lace and pink crépe de 

Chine are two good reasons 

for the prevalence of tissue 

blouses. The straps are pink 
satin; $1 














one Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in “Old Masters’? Exclusivel: 


ff | 707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street NEW YORK 
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“Portrait of Sir Joseph Brandt” 


by Allan Ramsay 


























By all means keep a less expensive 
writing paper for ordinary letters. 
But for your more particular corre- 


spondence you need that subtle cachet of 
good taste that seals all letters written: on 


a ofinen often 


[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER ] 
EATON. CRANE & PIKE CoO. 


New York On Pittsfield. Mass 
\@: 
Awarded Grand Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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KISSELKAR. 


Ve 


he t 
ALL-YEAR’ 
Cat 


lex 


— 


Kissel’s Original Idea That . 
Chast He Motrin One Car for Every Social Event 


Habits of a Nation Any Day—Any Month—A ny Season 


‘[ HE exclusive ALL-YEAR Top is 
builtin, not on—allowing norattling 
or draughts—and is entirely removable. 


Its luxurious interior, personal comforts and exclusive 

refinements—its riding smoothness and driving ‘quietness 

—are to critical car buyers the highest development of the 
ALL-YEAR idea. 


PRICES F. 0. B. FACTORY—Touring-Sedan, $1635; Roadster-Coupe, $1635; Victorla-Town Car, $1950; 
Hundred Point Six, Standard Touring, $1195; Gibraltar Body, $1285; De Luxe 6-42, 7 passenger, $1750; 


The car of one Hundred Quality De Luxe 6-42, 7 passenger Sedan, $2100. 
Features, Kissel-built from the 


ground up and upon which the KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ALL-YEAR Top is mounted. HARTFORD, WIS., U. S. A. 
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A parasol decided to be different from 
other parasols, so it was blue and white 
plaid, and took on plaid petals bound with 
blue; its white maple handle has a cellu- 
loid ferrule; its ribs are ten in number; it 
may be had in this plaid or in other plaids 
if desired; $14.50 


Three Degrees in the 
Sunshade 





A white bird on a purple and green background, all in 
terms of Chinese silk, covers this hat of Tagal straw and 
its attendant parasol; the hat has a silver and violet 
metal bow; the parasol may have assorted handles with 
composition tops to match; hat, $14.75; parasol, $14 














If one parasol may be said to be more flir- 
tatious than another, this sixteen-ribbed 
parasol is; it is of pink and blue striped 
Dresden silk, with here and there a rose; 
its indented top and its edges are taffeta- 
ruffled; the handle is white maple, with a 
celluloid ferrule; $16.50 



































\ 
\ 5 ig, fe Mota S winsomeness, 
charm and appeal de- 
pend largely upon her com- 
plexion. The delicate tints of 
a clear, smooth skin enhance 
her beauty to a marked degree. 
It is in accomplishing this much- 
coveted condition that 


4 Hinds 


fee YD HONEY ANO ALMOND 


Cream 


is so potent, so helpful. Not only will 
= it restore the skin that’s rough- 
ened, irritated or chapped by 
winter's harsh atmosphere, but 
“twill remove the dry, drawn, 
tired appearance consequent upon indoor entertainment.—A delightfully clean, 


Nanas eee oe 


non-greasy, refreshing cream that must be tried to be fully appreciated. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples of Cream. (: 
Enclose 2c. stamp for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


A. S. HINDS, 276 West St., Portland, Maine <= 
“0Sa 


TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP —Iis rich, creamy foan Na ; 
cleans, softens and freshens the skin. Since it contains no free a \ ae 
alkali it will not dry nor irritate the skin. Idealfor delicate com- 
plexions. Price 10c and 25c. Trial size cake postoaid, 5c. 














are the result of nerves that are out of gear 
\ When you were sixteen you had 























THE LINES ON YOUR FACE 


but you weren’t 
conscious of them 


If you realize them now, it’s 
because the combination of 
household responsibilities or 
social obligations has put them 
out of tune and they need to 
be brought back into harmony. 


If an afternoon of shopping 
or at the dressmaker's plays 
you out, if your appetite is 
growing more and more fickle, | 
if a session of “‘Auction”’ makes 
you irritable, if, no matter what 
your age, you dont feel young,— it’s high time you looked after 
yourself. All this is unnatural, abnormal. Nature never 
intended you to be out of sorts. 


You were created to be well 
You were born to be vigorous and happy; 


so stop now and get back to natural conditions, get yourself 
“Well.” It isn’t a difficult matter if you go about it right. 
The best way is described in a new booklet, just published, called, 


“The Way to Get Weil” 


Send for your copy today, it’s waiting for you, | want you 
to be well. 


Address: GEO. F. ADAMS, MGR., FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 
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OR a woman of fashion there can be 
no luxury equal to the consciousness 
that the complexion is clear, fresh, 
delicately radiant. To keep it so, no 
amount of cosmetics can equal the regular 
use of a soap which thoroughly cleanses, 
and at the same time has just the right 
soothing, healing action to maintdin the 
natural health and beauty of the skin. 


Resinol Soap does this because it is an 
exquisitely pure and cleansing toilet soap 
containing the Resinol medication, which 
physicians have prescribed for many years 
in the treatment of skin affections. 


Resinol Soap builds good complexions 
without making extra demands on your 
already over-crowded day, and as for ex- 
pense—at twenty-five cents a cake, Resinol 
Soap doubtless costs less than the soap 
which you are at present using and which 
can do nothing but cleanse. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and the 
best dealers in toilet articles. For a trial cake 
sufficient for a week’s use, write to Dept. 24-K, 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 











RENCH blouses always claim 

the attention of women at this 

season of the year, when new 
batiste accessories freshen old suits or 
enhance new clothes to be worn in the south. An in- 
expensive hand-made French waist is illustrated at the 
right on this page. It is made in either voile or ba- 
tiste. Its simple turn-back collar is scalloped, and the 





When in doubt, the strong argu- 
ment of a surplice line, French 
batiste, and hand-embroidery 
removes all hesitancy; $13.75 


corners are neatly hand-drawn and embroidered. The 
scalloping continues down the front of the waist, which 
is fastened with small pearl buttons. The cuffs are 
embroidered to match the collar and are set in with 
hemstitching. Very fine pin tucks alternate between 
hand-drawn hemstitching in both front and back. 


Trifles That. Count 


A rather more elaborate blouse, made of French 
voile, is shown in the middle of this page. Its collar, 
which is edged with fine Valenciennes lace, is a sailor 
shape. The small vest in the front is made sepa- 
rate. Small pin tucks run from the shoulder and are 
finished where they end with hand-embroidery. The 
sleeves are set into the long shoulder with hemstitch- 
ing and their fulness is caught in at the wrists by a 
turn-back cuff, which is finished to match the collar. 
The waist is fastened with white pearl buttons. 





If one has a weakness for tiny vests 
and many fine tucks, this waist has 
them, and hand-embroidery, too; $7.50 


VANITY FAIR 


It is often difficult to find a blouge 
which is as attractive and as beautj. 
fully finished as the one illustrateq 
on the left of this page. It is cut 

surplice, and the edges are finished with a double row 
of hemstitching. The rolling collar forms a square at 
the back and is edged with a double row of hemstitch. 
ing and the finest of drawn-work combined with hand. 





That suit of which one is grow- 
ing tired would respond to the 
refreshing effect of French b- 
tiste and hand-embroidery; © .0 


embroidery trims both the collar and the front of the 
waist. The sleeves are set in with hemstitching and 
are finely tucked near the armhole, whil€ the fulness 
is caught in at the wrists with a wide cuff finished 
with hemstitching and fastened on protruding tabs 
with two large crochet buttons. 





or for present wear 
there is nothin? 
quite so smart as 
these new Fisk 


models, 


Theworld-widestyle 
sources of this great 


institution are re- 


flected in every Fisk 
creation. 








This label is in the 
crown. At best 
stores everywhere. 








D. B. FISK & COMPANY 


Creators of Correct Millinery 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





“—and well 
gloved hands” 


... | he phrase always 
suggests a well groom- 
ed person. Does any 
other detail give such 
tone to the whole 


appearance as a pair 
of good gloves? Look 





about you. : — 
FOWNE 


that’s all you need to 
know about a GLOVE. 
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| Two years ago Scripps-Booth first offered luxury in a light car. 
| Today in the eight-cylinder town car, it carries that union of 
Hal luxury-lightness to the uttermost point. Such a car as you 
| would expect only from the shops of the most exclusive builders, 
—— who—like Scripps~Booth—-strive for the ultimate in all that is 

§00d and beautiful. A car inspired by the truest sense of artistry. 


Sc crippsLooth 


Room for two within; for two on the drivers seat. Upholstery of 
rare conception; all the usual fittings; and a number of uncommon 
ones, like semi-~indirect interior lighting, automatic step lights, and 
soon, The upper body color is black, with selection of Scripps~ 
ia Booth blue, green or rich maroon for the panels, White wire 
i wheels. Built in a limited number. Now ready for delivery. 








Hl Four-Cylinder Roadster ~ ~ $955 

| Four-Cylinder Coupe - ~ $1450 . . 
Eight-Cylinder Town Car ~ $2575 S CY Upps Booth (orpo Ne a t 10 nN 

i Eight-Cylinder Four Passenger $ 1285 ( J a troit Mi C / 

iil With Winter Top, $1460 ia as edie a de L 


Chicago Automobile Show—Space E-4, Coliseum, Main Floor 
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laced with silken cords are carried in the 
hand. Belts of suéde are worn, also, but 
generally we are devoted to the belt 
which ties 4 la Chéruit. There is some- 
thing irresistibly pleasing 
about the knotted belt which 
the neat, closely fastened gir- 
dle absolutely lacks, and we 
shall doubtless obstinately 
continue to wear the knotted 
belt so long as the world 
lasts. 

The new skirt—a long 
skirt that has no turning — 
falls straight from hip to 
ankle. Not all the couturiers 
favor the very long trained 
skirt which Worth is mak- 
ing at the moment, but 
everywhere skirts are longer 
and everywhere, in spite of 
the chemise, the waist-line is 
more closely defined. The 
close effect may not survive 
the season, but it is one of 
the. few new things. The 
tightened silhouette puts the 
waist-line at last into its 
proper place. 

Now that Callot has made 
a short sleeve—albeit for a 
beach frock—it follows that 
short sleeves will be worn. 
Just how short depends upon 
the wearer, or rather, on the 
beauty of the wearer’s arm. 


M. Worth, by contrast, 
makes a long sleeve—not one 
sleeve only, but two, one over 
the other. The outer sleeve 
is of white mousseline and it 
is very wide, straight and 
long, extending to the wrist. 
Under this is a close-fitting 


This Paquin combination in 
gray-beige crépe and chiffon 
has heard the mandate of 
close waist-lines. The scal- 
loped hem, turned on the 
right side, is bound with 
crépe; the straps are chiffon 


Paris by Candle-Light 


(Continued from page 79) 





Who will deliver us from 

pocket tyranny? Such pock- 

ets as appear on this Chanel 

frock of cerise jersey are, we 

shrewdly suspect, the origin 

of these rumors of the “peg- 
top” skirt 


VANITY FAIR 


needed for a too-thin neck, we take ref. 
uge behind a sheltering necklace. 
Exactly what is to become of the 
pocket is still a matter of conjecture, It 
has grown out of all Propor- 
tion to the frock, which 
exists sometimes only to pro. 
vide the pocket with a raison 
détre. It has stolen fur 
from the cuffs; it has appro. 
priated embroideries des. 
tined for the collar. It has 
even encroached upon the 
girdle. It gathers to itself 
tucks and buttons. It engulfs 
the sleeve. Who—who will 
deliver us from this pocket! 
We have worn manteaux 
faithfully, and now we are 
almost threatened with the 
cape. Mme. Lanvin wears a 
cape with fur-edged slits for 
the arms. A pretty Chéruit 
cloak is fitted with openings 
for the arms in the same 
fashion. Callot slits a hip- 
length jacket in the same 
way, and Mme.. Paquin hag 
prepared for children a num- 
ber of pretty capes which are 
altogether charming. The 
vague lines of the sleeveless 
cape are extremely pleasing, 
and for country and sports 
wear, as well as for more 
distinguished occasions, one 


That the Parisienne has only 
candles to guide her shop- 
ping steps matters little, for 
candles lead to the same en- 
gaging lingerie as of old. 
Premet combines rose voile 
with embroidered cream tulle 


predicts for it an enormous 
success, 

High boots made entirely 
of suéde are worn just now 
in Paris. In beige and all 
the shades of brown and 
gray, they are extremely 
smart. The Russian boot, 


sleeve, even longer, wrinkling about the wrist, and this 
sleeve is made of white mousseline and lace. Add to 
these sleeves a statuesque, trained frock of silver tissue 
with swinging silver tassels, and you have one of the 
frocks worn by Mme. Berthe Bady in her new patri- 


So far there is no evidence of the return of the high 
collar. Every little while during the last twelve- 
month, a high collar has timidly reared itself above its 
fellows, and even more timidly subsided. But in the 
meantime we have permitted ourselves to be comfort- 
able in collarless frocks; and if some kindly mask is 


which has not been a success for street wear on account 
of the thick shapeless appearance it imparted to the 
ankle, has reappeared (of all places!) in the boudoir 
in an abbreviated variety, fur-topped, embroidered 
with gold. They are of glove-like leather, of brocade 
or embroidered tissue, and are naughty-looking. 





otic play, “La Frontiére.” 
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34th Street—New York 
Fulton and Bridge Streets—Brooklyn 


ee eee h ways, 
ustinction’ 


A Touch o 


The “Altadena” Boot 





A New lace boot for Spring, cut 914 inches } 
high, patent leather vamp, quarters and heel 


of “F. B. & C.” ivory colored kidskin, plain 14 00 
toe, flexible welted sole,- Louis XV eg e 


Note the trim aristocratic lines of the model. 


On Sale in our New York and Brooklyn Stores 








St. Andrews — 
Made of extra quality 
tan color Madagascar an 
trimmed with pleated sash band 
in any color desired. The full 
crown and flexible brim give ease and 
fetching jauntiness. Retails at $8.00 each. 


Attraction is the dominating note of all 


Merton Sports Hats 


They have a distinctive style and unmistakable char- 
acter that stamps them as individually designed 
expressly for the wearer. 


“There’s a MERTON Hat for Every Sport.” 
They are readily recognized by the label. 
Obtainable at your dealer, or of us direct. 


The Belleaire—Made of fine Duchess Silk with 
band and brim of heavy silk in Corduroy effect. = 
Obtainable in any color or combination of 
colors. Retails at $10.00 each. 
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This ita 


Luxury Keeps Pace With The Seasons 


While the wintcr lasts it is assuredly 
2 great comfort to have the pro- 
tection of a beautiful encloscd 
car. 


And yet next summer, in this same 
car, you may avail yourself of 
every friendly breeze that blows. 


Side windows and supports may be 
easily and quickly dispensed with. 


But at the first gust of wind and 
rain the windows may be quickly 
slipped into place. 


Such perfect protection makes prac- 
tical a beautiful interior finish. 
The seats are upholstered in a beau- 
tiful, gray cloth and the sides and 
ceiling are lined with the same 

rich material. 

A dome light softly illuminates the 
whole car when desired. 

The floor is richly carpeted. 

The comfortable front seats are 
divided by a generous aisleway 
affording free passage between 
front and rear compartments. 


This luxurious body is available on 
either the Big Four or the Light 
Six Chassis. 

Both are especially remarkable for 
their easy riding qualities. 


Long forty-eight inch cantilever 
rear springs ease the car over 
rough roads, absorbing the shock 
of rough cobblestones, cuppy mac- 
adam or deep ruts. 


New and improved seat springs also 
contribute to your ease—each 
spiral spring is separately en- 


cased and thus air-cushioned and 
checked against rebound. They 
are smaller but more numerous 
than is usual and you sink into 
your scat comfortably instead of 
perching on top of it. 


They are quality cars throughout 
—exceptional values because they 
share in the economies made pos- 
sible by our production and sale 
in large quantities of a complete 
line of automobiles. 


See the Overlands first. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Automobiles 
“*Made in U. S. A.” 








was brought to this country by 
Mr. Edward Woolsey of As- 
toria. Mr. Woolsey wanted 
him for a coachman, in which 
éapacity he subsequently found employment with the 
Ironsides family in New London. Harry Hill's re- 
sort attracted men of every sort, including sailors, 
thieves, pugilists, revellers from distant cities and 
many gentlemen and aristocrats. Don Carlos, the 
Spanish Pretender; the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia ; 
the late Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Mandeville, 
who afterward became the Duke of Manchester, found 
much entertainment there. Weber and Fields, Pete 
Dailey, W. J. Scanlan, Maggie Cline and Andrew 
Mack first appeared on its little stage, and long before 
they became at all known to metropolitan audiences. 
It was here that was held the first meeting of the 
Salvation Army in New York, and it was here also 
that John L. Sullivan first put up his fists in this city, 
in a fight with a pugilist named Steve Taylor, who 
had been offered fifty dollars for standing in front of 
Sullivan for three rounds—a feat which he failed to 
perform. Thomas A. Edison found in Harry Hill 
one of his earliest friends, and it was at Hill's place 
that Edison’s first electric light was installed. Hill 
remained at his old stand until the early eighties when 
it was closed up by the police because he would not 
pay them any more blackmail. It was to Harry Hill 
that the detectives addressed their historic utterance: 
“This is an iron age, and everybody has got to pro- 
duce.” 


HE flash age of the town ended in a single night, 

with the panic of 1873, and there followed a 
period of financial depression and enforced economy 
that stilled much of the gaiety of the city and finally 
brought the town down on its knees, in the dust and 
ashes of repentance—through the great Moody and 
Sankey revivals. 

During this period of depression, the doings of a 
so-called fast set in New York society attracted a 
degree of popular attention that seems strange to us 
now. This set was admirably satirized by Lawrence 
Olyphant in “The Strange Adventures of Irene Mc- 
Gillicoddy,” a book that seems to us about as exciting 
as “Our Village”, by Mrs. Gaskell. Having purified 
itself in its revival exercises, New York soon began 
to regain its spirits. Money flowed more freely and 
those forms of vice that are mis-named pleasure, en- 
trenched themselves firmly in the region between 25th 


The Night Life of New York 


(Continued from page 37) 


and 34th Streets—West of Broadway. It was this 
region that subsequently became known as The Ten- 
derloin. 

The Cremorne, the Buckingham, and the Argyle 
Rooms, all attracted visitors of the same class that 
had once frequented Harry aii and the other down 
town Broadway resorts. 

The late seventies fecand: the theatrical Rialto at 
14th Street, and it was on the sidewalks of Union 
Square that most of the theatrical business of the 
country was transacted. There, actors were engaged; 
companies booked, and dramatic printing ordered. 
Contracts were signed in the nearby hotels and 
saloons, and those who liked to gaze at actors on the 
stage, had ample opportunities for gratifying their 
longings. Then, very slowly, the Rialto drifted up- 
town, pausing at 26th Street, and then, with a bricf 
stop at 35th, rushed on to “The roaring Forties.” 


N 1879, Augustin Daly, who had suffered many 

reverses in other houses, opened the theatre at 
30th Street which still bears his name. He had 
chosen three young women of talent to arrest the 
public’s attention. These were Catherine Lewis, 
Ada Rehan and Helen Blythe, and, curiously enough, 
it was in the last named star—now totally forgotten— 
that the manager placed his highest hopes. After 
many experiments in musical pieces, Mr. Daly de- 
voted himself to German comedy, adapted to Ameri- 





can needs, while at the same 
time Mr. A. M. Palmer pre. 
sented French dramas at the 
Union Square, and Mr. Lester 
Wallack gave English plays with a company excly- 
sively British. 

So that, until the close of the seventies the American 
dramatist was a wholly negligible quantity in oyr 
stage and it was not until Mr. Palmer presented “The 
Banker’s Daughter”, a play by Bronson Howard, and 
“My Partner’, a drama by Bartley Campbell, that 
everybody began to take hope for the American 
drama. The first nights at the three theatres above 
alluded to soon became very fashionable events. At 
Harrigan and Hart’s Theatre, many unforgettable 
local farces, at first enjoyed exclusively by the wise 
theatre-goers of the lower wards, finally attracted the 
more fashionable theatre-goers from uptown, 


ASHION was far more staid, decorous, and con- 

ventional then than it is now. Only a few very 
daring hostesses were willing to “receive” actresses, 
not even such splendid artists, and women, as Sara 
Jewett, Adelaide Phillips, Clara Louise Kellogg and 
Christine Nilsson. 

Mrs. Langtry, despite the fact that she brought let- 
ters from persons very high in English society, was 
cold-shouldered by everybody, while her subsequent 
affair with Frederick Gebhard caused the town to 
rock with a degree of feverish excitement that was 
conclusive proof of its lack of sophistication and its 
essential naiveté. The old-fashioned footlight illusion 
which divided the players from the audience, was then 
rigorously maintained, to the great benefit of the 
theatrical profession, which, in my opinion, has gained 
nothing and lost much through its general introduc- 
tion into our best drawing-rooms. 


HE night life of New York now breaks, with a 

thunderous crash on a cabaret and theatre district 
that stretches along Broadway as far as 64th Street, a 
distance of more than three miles from old Niblo’s, 
where exactly fifty years ago, gaping crowds used to 
watch the spectacle of ““The Black Crook.” 

To those New Yorkers who now spend an occa- 
sional evening in Longacre Square, and who can look 
back a half a century or so, the night life of the city, 
as it was fifty years ago, must seem in retrospect like 
the night life of a quiet and secluded little New Eng- 
land village. 














A Charming 


Complexion is 
the result of 
a Perfectly 
Clean Skin 


Mere soap and water cleanliness will 
not do; there are thousands of tiny 
pores that must be cleaned thoroughly 
to enable the skin to breathe naturally. 
Then only can a superb and glowing 
complexion perfection be obtained. Eau 
Gleasinine thoroughly cleanses these 
tiny orifices of the skin. Its beneficial 
penetrating influence can be felt the 
very first time it is applied. It is an 
astringent, an antiseptic and a delight- 
ful skin tonic that will refirm and in- 
vigorate the epidermis. It is scientifi- 
cally safe and imparts a healthful and 
lasting benefit to the complexion. Send 








Créme La Reine 


This is a skin food that will enable the face 
to speedily regain its soft youthful contour. 
It is quickly absorbed by the epidermis, 
thereby nourishing the tissues. Whitens the 
skin. $1.00 per jar. 


Créme Fleur Des Neiges 
A dainty snow-white day cream which makes 


an excellent foundation for powder. Deli- 
cately scented. $1.00 per jar. 


Créme Gleasinine 


Is a healing cream. It is excellent al 
blotchy and irritable skins. $1.00 per jar. 


Poudre Mon De Reve 


A delicately scented face powder. May be 
had in white, coral, rose, pink or brunette. 





Peeranes av 
Joun H. GLEason 


Paces —6Ew vor 





$2.00 for your first bottle today. Write 
for Booklet describing John H. Glea- 
son’s Preparations. 





John H. 





Gleason 


Hair Health for Men or 
Women 


Gleason methods reduce falling hair 70 per 
cent in one week. perceptible growth of 
new hair can be shown if treatments are 
continued. John H. Gleason’s establish- 
ment for the care of the a is the largest, 
finest and best equipped in the U. S. Sepa- 
rate departmen‘s for men or women. Spe- 
cial shampoo, $! 


20-22 EAST 46th ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Charm in Women, Men and Cars 


If your friends all looked alike, dressed alike, acted alike, 
and talked alike, they would become intolerable. Monot- 
ony is the death of friendship and of interest in hie. 


Closed cars 
$3000 and up. 


Open cars 


$2685 to $3500. 





HE charm that men and women have for each 

other is in their un-likeness, their distinctiveness, 

their individuality. Enjoyable human contact needs 

freedom from dead-level similarity in friends and 
their equipment. We admire individuality in homes, in 
gardens, in dress, and in motor cars. And all of us commend 
the taste and good form of those who have a sense of the 
beautiful in these things. 


Happy is the owner of a splendid motor car designed ex- 
pressly to his personal taste, a car that distinctly belongs 
to him. To create for you precisely that most desirable car 
is the Winton Company’s purpose. Our artists and artisans 
are at your service, prepared to supply body style, color 
harmony and appointments just as you would have them. 
It is our happiness to make your wishes come true. Simply 
telephone or drop us a card. 


The Winton Company 
729 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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preferable to one with braided edges. 
With formal afternoon dress a “V” 
front turn-down collar is more liked 
than the old wing. The scarf-pin con- 
sisting of a single pearl is the only one, 
much worn. Cloth top shoes, if worn ; 
at all, should not be worn with a sack {| — 
suit. Pearl-set watch chains belong 

only to evening dress. And these are 

but a few details noted at random from 

the list of sartorial items which are 

good style because they are the simplest 
things procurable. 


VENING clothes, it has always 

seemed to me, are peculiarly im- 
portant—not only because ill-chosen 
dress attire is more unfortunate than 
heedless informal clothes, but because 
evening clothes give most men in 
America their only mental rest. Sport 
clothes relax the tense mind of the 
business man, it is true, but sport is 
largely a matter of warm seasons. 
Evening clothes occur nightly, and it is a fact that as 
the average man slides into his dinner coat he slides 
out of his daytime cares. 

The traditional opera hat, which has lately lost 
most of its popularity, was a priceless convenience 
in rainy weather. Its heavy silk was not easily spot- 
ted, for one thing, and then too, its collapsible body 
was a godsend in the taxicab and hardly less of a 
boon if one had not a box at the performance. But 
even the opera hat has been war blighted. The 
springs concealed beneath its innocent exterior have 
always been manufactured in France, and the fact 
that they are not now made there has resulted in a 
total famine in these hats. A silk hat, then, is the 
only possible head-gear for formal wear, in spite of 
the fact that its delicate and easily tarnished surface 
makes it an annoyance in any constricted space. 
Largely for this reason, a soft black felt is frequently 
worn with a dinner coat. 


NOTHER modification of strict form for comfort’s 
sake is the newer collar, for wear with a Tuxedo. 
The standing collar, perhaps with a wing, is still 
necessary for full dress, but with informal evening 
wear a low, turn-down collar with “V” shaped open- 
ing is seen everywhere. 


Shopping for the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 77) 





Sport muffier of brown Angora wool, patterned with diamond shapes in cream 


and orange. Price 





Cigarette case for evening wear. Black seal 

leather with gold corners. The case will slip 

easily into a waistcoat pocket without injuring 
the cigarettes. Price $7.50 


VANITY FAIR 


White piqué remains the correct 
material for a waistcoat intended for 
formal evening dress; for the dip. 
ner coat, however, the black waistcoat 
is nowadays more often met with, [t 
should be of a dull heavy silk, however: 
the waistcoats of watered or figured 
black silk, shown by many haberdash- 
ers for wear with the dinner coat, are 
not seen among conservatives. 


i Is thousand-pleat shirt observed 
even with full dress, at the height 
of the dancing craze, is now a very 
dead issue. But a mildly pleated shirt 
is both comfortable and correct for the 
informal evening turn-out. 


3 b paleo show a thousand gorge. 
acs | ous sets of evening studs, elaborate 
designs, many of them of onyx and 
pearls, or onyx and diamonds. But 
for formal wear one type of stud is 
especially popular—a simple white 
mother-of-pearl with perhaps a pearl center. For the 
dinner coat a stud of black and white, a quiet onyx 
with platinum border, is possible. The smoked pearl 
stud is not so much favored. But whatever the mate- 
rial of your studs, the effect must be one of extreme 
conservatism. In all cases, any diamond setting is to 
be frowned upon. 


ITH full dress the correct shoe is a high or half- 

height patent leather. Pumps for any function 
other than dancing are hardly desirable. 
patent leather low shoe with reasonably heavy sole, like 
the one shown on page 77, may be worn with full dress 
and is a happy medium for any affair which combines 
dinner or supper and dancing. The advantage of the 
shoe illustrated is that it may be worn for short dis- 
tances in the street. 


HE overcoat for full dress must be black, a Ches- 

terfield, or a coat of fur. Older men wear capes, 
after the European fashion. But with the dinner coat 
all sorts of top-coats are popular; often a gray covert 
cloth or tweed is permissible, in any but the coldest 
weather. The muffler must be white, or, best of all, 
pearl gray; for colors are somehow not suited to even 
the small details of evening dress. 


A laceti 

















hePivotSleev 


REGISTERED] 


THE RIGHT SORT OF SUIT TO 


Golf u 


TRAVEL IN— 


AND IN THE PROPER WEIGHTS 
FOR SOUTHERN CLIMES: 


Light and Medium Weight Tweeds, 
Homespuns, Cheviots, Gabardines, 


Silks, Linens. 


4s 











Pr Weinberg ons 


30 John Street 


EATURING the Pivot Sleeve 

Golf Coat, the only coat es- 
pecially designed for golf, with 
plaits that open and expand to 
every stroke requirement, permit- 
ting a full follow-through without 
even a suggestion of restraint—and 
the plaits are invisible in normal 
position, a distinctive Pivot Sleeve 
feature. 


Authorized dealers in principal cities— 
names forwarded on request. Obtainable 
in New York City at address noted below. 


Sporting Clothes Tailoring Specialists 
New York 

















NECKWEAR, 

AND COLLARS STYLED 

AND TAILORED FOR 

FINCHLEY BY HIGGINS 
OF LONDON. 


THE 
“ARDSLEY ” 


A LIGHT-WEIGHT 
OVER-GARMENT 
DRAPED IN AC- 
CORD WiTH THE 
FINCHLEY ROLE 
AND PRESENTED IN 
IRIDESCENT SHADES 
OF BROWN, GREEN 
AND TAN IN STURDY 
ONFINI SHED 
WORSTED. 


DEVELOPED FROM 
A RUSSIAN ARMY 
COAT IDEA AND 
BPELICTION T LY 
WATER-PROOFED. 

ALTHOUGH READY- 
TO-PUT-ON IT IS 
ENTIRELY CUSTOM- 
LIKE IN FITTING 
DETAILS AND FINISH. 


TAILORED AT 
FASHION PARK, 


$40. to $50. 


[FIN CIHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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Duratex is as fine as the finest leather and 
wears infinitely better. It is weatherproof, 
waterproof and in many other ways better 
adapted to motor car usage. With such 
qualifications as these underlying its remark- 
able beauty, Duratex becomes at once the 
most practical as well as the smartest dress 
for motor cars, and the costliest of custom— 
built cars are all the better when their makers 
employ Duratex for their tops and upholstery. 


THE DURATEX COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


——— 
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The pike pricks him, and his horns 

plunge into the horse’s belly, or are 

caught on the loose wooden saddle, 

or, as happened once yesterday, 

scrape the picador’s leg. The cloaks are flourished 
again, and the bull follows them. Then the horse, 
if he is still on his feet, is again turned to the bull. 
There is a great red hole in him, and the blood drips; 
but he is dragged and beaten forward. The bull 
plunges at him a second time, and this time he rolls 
over with his rider, who scrambles out from under 
him, his yellow clothes stained with red. Then one 
chulo takes the bridle and beats the horse on the 
head, and another chulo drags him by the tail, and, 
if he can, he staggers to his feet. He is literally fall- 
ing to pieces, he has not ten minutes to live; but the 
saddle is thrown on him again and the picador helped 
into the saddle. He makes a few steps, the picador 
drives his heels into him, and then jumps off as he 
falls for the last time and lies kicking on the ground, 
a torn and battered and sopping mass. Then a chulo 
zoes up to him, hits him on the head to see if he can 
be made to get up again, and finding it useless, takes 
out a long, gimlet-like dagger, and drives it in behind 
his ear. Meanwhile another horse is being butchered, 
and the bull’s horns have turned crimson, and his 
neck, where the pike has struck into him, begins to 
redden in a thin line down each side. 


HE trumpet sounds again, and if one of the 

horses is still living he is led back to the stables, 
to be used a second time. Now comes what is really 
skill in the performance, the planting of the bande- 
rilleras. The bull has tasted blood, he is still untired, 
and but slightly wounded. Little shouts of delight 
went through the house, and I could not but join in 
the applause, as Velasco nodded to the bull and waved 
the banderilleras close to his eyes, between his very 
horns, and planted them full-face, before he leapt 
sideways. And Velasco’s play with the cloak! The 
whole house rose to its feet, in fear and admiration, 
once, as he wiped the ground with his cloak, only 
its own length from the bull, again and again and 
again, and then, wrapping it suddenly about him with 
its white side outwards, turned his back on the bull, 
and stood still. 


HE trumpet sounds again, and the espada takes 
his sword and his muleta, and goes out for the 
last scene. This, which ought to be, is not always the 


Bull-Fighting in Spain 
(Continued from page 66) 


real climax. The bull is often by this time tired, has 
had enough of the sport, leaps at the barrier, trying 
to get out. He is tired of running after red rags, and 
he brushes them aside contemptuously; he can 
scarcely be got to show animatian enough to be 
decently killed. But one bull that I saw yesterday 
was splendidly savage, and fought almost to the last, 
running about the arena with the sword between his 
shoulders, and that great red line broadening down 
each side of his neck on the black: like a deep layer 
of red paint, one tricks oneself into thinking. He 
carried two swords in his neck, and still fought: 
when at last he, too, got weary, and he went and knelt 
down before the door, by which he had entered, and 
would fight no more. But they went up to him from 
outside the barrier, and drew the swords out of him; 
and he got to his feet again, and stood to be killed, 

As the espada bows and renders up his sword, the 
doors of the arena are thrown open, and ‘there is a 
sound of bells. Teams of mules, decked with red and 
yellow bows and rosettes all over their heads and 
their collars, are driven in, a rope is fastened to the 
heads of the dead horses and the horns of the dead 
bulls, and they are dragged out at full speed, one 
after the other, each tracing a long, curving line in 
the sand. Then the trumpets are blown, and the next 
fight begins. 


SAT there, in my box, from three until half-past 

five, when the eighth bull was killed in the half- 
darkness. Two men had been slightly wounded, and 
ten horses killed—a total which, for eight bulls, as 
“Tl Taurino” said next’day, “dice bien poco en favor 
de los mismos.” An odor, probably of bad tobacco, 
which my imagination insisted on accepting as the 
scent of blood, came up into my nostrils, where it re- 
mained all that night. Out of the open sky a bird 





VANITY FAIR 


flew down now and again, darted 
hurriedly to .and fro, and escaped 
into the free air. Women were git. 
ting around me, with their children 
on their knees. When a horse had been badly goreg 
a lady put up her opera-glass to see better. There 
was no bravado in it. It was simple interest. 
There were moments when that blue circle, as ] 
turned my head away from the arena, seemed to swim 
before my eyes. But I quickly turned back to the 
arena again; I hated, sickened, and looked; and ] 
could not have gone out until the last bull had been 
killed. The bulls were by no means a good “ganado”; 
I could have wished them more spirited. The odds 
are so infinitely in favor of the bull-fighter; he can 
always count on the pause which the bull makes be- 
tween one rush and another, and on the infallible 
diversion of the red rag. It is a game of agility, pres- 
ence of mind, sureness of foot and hand; dangerous 
enough, certainly, but not more dangerous than the 
daily exercises of an equilibrist. But there is always 
that odd chance, like the gambler’s winning number, 
which may turn up—the chance of a false step, a mis- 
calculation, and the bull’s horns in a man’s body. The 
small probability of such a thing, and yet the posgj- 
bility of it; these, combined, are two of the motives 
which bring people to the bull-fight. 


ET I cannot help *hinking, suppress the “Suerte 
de Pica,” and you suppress the bull-fight. This 
is the one abomination and the abominable attraction, 
I have described it with as much detail as I dare, and 
even now I feel that I have hardly rendered the whole 
horror of it. Coming away from the Plaza, I saw 
every horse I passed in the street, as I had seen those 
horses with gaping and dripping sides, rearing back 
against the barrier, and dragged and beaten up to the 
horns of the bull. Well, that red plunge of horns into 
the living flesh, that living body ripped and lifted 
and rolled to the ground, that monstrous visible agony 
dragging itself about the sand; and, along with this, 
the rider rolling off, indeed, on the safe side, but, for 
the moment, indistinguishable from his living barrier, 
and with only that barrier between him and the horns 
—it is this that one holds one’s breath to see, and it is 
to hold one’s breath that one goes to the bull-fight. 
The cruelty of human nature—what is it? and how 
is it that it has struck root so deep? I realize it 
more clearly, and understand it less than ever, since 
I have come from that—‘novillada” at Valencia. 
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3534 to 58 bust, 80 to 49 waist; long or short waisted 
Lovely afternoon and evening gowns; 
Sport suits; separate blouses and skirts; 
coats and wraps; negligees, underwear ; 
corsets; bathing suits and accessories. 
The ingenious methods devised by Albert 
Malsin, the world famous master of lines and 
a member of the Lane Bryant organization 
make it possible to render custom-made ser- 
vice with ready-to-wear convenience. No mat- 
ter what your age, size or figure you can select 
here from stock perfect fitting, becoming gar- 
ments for every need or occasion. 






























The sport suit illustrated is of imported worsted 
jersey cloth—the material that retains fashion’s 
favor because it tailors perfectly, holds its shape 
and does not wrinkle. Light weight; warm. 
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9 out of 10 Persons 
Face Loss of Teeth 









Unless 


you do something to counteract “Acid-Mouth,” 

loss of teeth probably threatens you. For it is 

estimated that 9 out of 10 persons have “Acid- 

Mouth”—which is the probable cause of 95% 
of all tooth decay. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Is The Dentifrice That Counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ 
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Get all your family to use 
Pebeco twice daily and visit the 
dentist twice yearly to ward off 
““Acid-Mouth.” 


“Acid-Mouth” comes and 
works in secret. It weakens the 
enamel and opens a way for bac- 
teria of decay to enter the soft 


interior of the teeth. Thi loss 
of your teeth will come. 


Pebeco polishes teeth beauti- 
fully, removes unpleasant odors, 
purifies the mouth and gives a 
feeling of freshness and keen- 
ness. Pebeco is sold every- 
where in extra-large size tubes. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND- 


Lehin d, Sink, 





Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Repare 

The Test Papers will show you 
whether you have “Acid-Mouth” and 
how Pebeco counteracts it. The trial 
tube will show you how a real denti- 
frice tastes and acts. 

Made by LEHN & FINK eii0en"? 
156 William St. New York 
Canadian Address: Unity Bldg., Montreal 
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will be held over a course of 

161 miles, from Miami to 

Key West. The other long 

distance races are as follows: 

February 3, Miami to Palm Beach pier head, 
65 miles; February 10, Palm Beach pier head 
to Bay Biscayne Yacht Club, Miami, distance 
of 65 miles; February 17, Miami to Gun Key 
Light and return, 110 miles; February 24, 
Key West to Miami, 161 miles. In addition 
there will be a race from Miami to Nassau, 
the date of which has not been announced at 
this writing. 


HESE Miami races have started the 

motorboat followers in their annual search 
for speed records. In regard to ocean racing, 
Mr. Fisher has some new and progressive 
‘deas. Just before he went South he ex- 
»ressed his dissatisfaction with the present 
situation in these words which must czrry 
weight with those who have followed the 
motorboat game at all. 

“We are trying hard at Miami to promote 
the. sport which we consider one of the 
greatest sports in the world—and that is ocean 
racing for fast cruisers. There isn’t a great 
deal of danger in this sport and in twenty- 
five and thirty-mile boats, under most con- 
ditions, there is a thrill every minute. There 
are thousands of people in this country who 
can afford this sport and who would enjoy 
it if they knew more about it. We get very 
little support, however, from the manufac- 
turers themselves. If the automobile manu- 
facturers were as careless and slipshod in 
promoting shows and automobile sport as the 
boat manufacturers, there would really be no 
more automobile than there is boat business. 
Every boat manufacturer in the country who 
can afford to do so should have an express 
cruiser for express cruiser racing, even if he 
has to race in the professional class until 
enough amateurs become interested in the 
sport themselves. The average bcat manu- 
facturer hasn’t even a decent rowboat to take 
you riding in; and the only way the average 
prospective purchaser can understand any- 
thing about a cruiser and the enjoyment of 
the sport is to place an order for cne, and 


“Countess,” a type of express cruisers featured at the Miami Regatta 


Summer Motorboating 


(Continued from page 75) 


in Winter 




















VANITY. FAIR 


then wait about six months, 
and possibly a good deal 
longer, for delivery, which js 
usually in the winter time, 
after all, when he can’t use it.” 


Ro developments in motor. 
boat building have been taking place also 
in the North. Harold C. Vanderbilt's com. 
paratively new No. 8, a flagship of the Pato} 
Squadron, is probably the ablest and most 
complete of this sturdy military fleet designed 


-by A. Loring Swasey, of Boston, and powered 


with two six-cylinder Sterling motors. The 
Government, after conducting a series of 
maneuvers for this and other fleets for pog- 
sible war purposes, has just had built two 
patrol boats which are to act as ideals for 
future builders of motorboats with the coun- 
try’s protection in mind. One of these; a 65- 
footer, was built by the Luders Marine Con- 
struction Company with two twelve-cylinder 
Van Blerck motors, while the other, of 45 
feet, came from the boards of Swasey, Ray- 
mond and Page and is powered with two six- 
cylinder Van Blercks. 


ROBABLY the most interesting boat of 

the year is Parakeet. She is of a hitherto 
unknown type—a “hydroplane houseboat.” 
She is 50 feet long, but so shallow of draft 
that she could almost float on a heavy fog. 
Withal, she has 6 feet 3 inches headroom from 
stempost to stern and is equipped with al 
the luxuries of home. , 

Countess, pictured here and new last 
Spring, has ended the season as undisputed 
racing champion of the express cruiser class 
made famous by William H. Hand, designer 
of both Countess and the old champion she 
vanquished, Flyaway III. 


SUMMING up of the winter activity in 

the motor boat world seems to indicate 
that hydroplane racing is a thing of the past, 
and that motor boat sportsmen are bending 
all their energies toward the development of 
the express cruiser. Founded on common 
sense, the express cruiser can supply thrills, 
comfort and peaceful recreation. 
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York City. 48'x124%'=3\%'. Desi 
Herreshoff Mfg. Company. 3 11 
Van Bierck motor operating, through a reduction pear. The engine operates 
at 850 R.P.M. and the propeller at 375 R.P.M 
tion and a very comfortable and satisfactory boat. 
equipped with an Auxiliery Ketch Rig, for operation under canvas when 
so desired. A clever combination well worked out. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 


M 


“Shadow 111” owned by Dr. J. C. Ayer, Glen Cove, L. I. and New 
ed by Nat. Herreshoff. Built by 
-P.H Powered with a four cylinder 


A very successful installa- 





The 1917 Edition of the “Boat Book” is now ready for 
It contains 32 pages, 10"«x 13", each page being, 
devoted to Boats and nothin} else but Boats. It places before you 
in a unique manner the accomplishments of the Boat Building 
Industry during, the 1916 season. The Edition is a special one, 
“Shadow 111” is also de luxe in nature and only a limited number will be distributed— 
we would like to have you receive one, a request by mail or 
telephone is al] that is necessary. 


50 East Forty-Second Street, NEW YORK CITY FS 
9 Works at Monroe, Michigan, Address all correspondence to New York 


distribution. 
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Recent Purchasers | 
Alfred I. Dupont, H 
| Wilmington, Del. { 
Mrs. Foster Milliken, | 
ew York City i 
R. T. Wilso: 
N.Y. Yacht Club, 
New York City ' 
William Gilbert, i 
Cincinnati, Ohio {HH - 


j HTH ET ity Hey ‘3 
| Sec Gee | LASTEST EULA LULL LULL 
Mrs. Ida Seybert, ‘ j 
Tampa, Florida JWI A Fifty Foot Military’ Type Express Cruiser |} 
| ee Ri ing ne Mi, that comfortably and luxuriously accommodates | 
EL. = in, _— i a party of eight and a crew of two. That is | 
Ni7itzossa, , Minn. | completely equipped down to the last little de- 
M. T. Clar! tail, yet which is capable of a speed of 20-to-24 | 
Chicego, th. 1 miles anhour. A thoroughly dependable boat, i 
one you will be proud to own. 








Bulletin No, 555-X describes this Fifty Footer in 
detail. Bulletin No. 222- x describes our Forty 
Footer of the same general type which accommo- 
dates a party of six. Write for your copy to-day. 


| Great Lakes Boat Building Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Pirate Bridge 
(Continued from page 73) 


as this one, that is, if you are going to win them. 

At auction, it was always an even chance to win the 
rubber if you were each a game in. At pirate there 
are three others at the table, any of whom may win 
the rubber, so it is 3 to 1 against you all the time, even 
if you have a game in. 

Added to this, one must remember that in this game 
every one is for himself, with no friendships. If 
the players see that you refuse to accept a partner 
for fear he would win the rubber, they will pay you 
back in your own coin when you are a game in, and 
will refuse to accept you. There is no mercy in pirate. 


Refusing to Accept 


HIS point of refusing to help a player to win a 

game or rubber was very carefully considered dur- 
ing the experimental stage of this game, and it was to 
promote prompt accepting that the rubber points were 
made so small that one could well afford to pay them, 
so as to get the benefit of the game and honor points. 
Here is an example of this short-sighted policy: 


9 AK65 
& 86 

© AQS 
@ 31092 














Y and Z were each a game in. Z dealt and bid a 
club, accepted by B. Then he bid a heart, accepted 
by Y. Then he bid no-trump, and A would not 
accept him, because it would give Z the rubber. Y, 
who was also a game in, jumped for him, and then 
refused to accept A’s spade bid. Y and Z make four 
odd, 30 aces, and the game. This gives Y 120, which 
he wins from two players. All he has to pay Z for the 
rubber is the extra 50, so that Y is still 190 ahead. 


Had A accepted the no-trumper he had everything 
in his favor, as Z has shown two suits and must have 
the diamonds protected as well. With A as his part- 
ner, Z would have refused to accept Y on hearts, as 
that would give Y the rubber game, when Z has it in 
his fingers if A will stick to him. They would make 
three odd at ne trump, aces easy. This would give A 
80 points from two players, with 50 to pay Z, net 
profit 110. Instead of that, he had to pay Y 120 and 
Z 170, so that his refusal to accept the no-trumper cost 
him an even 400 points. It would take a big rubber 
to get that back. ‘The student will find it interesting 
to work out the play on this hand if A and Z are 
partners, Y to lead. Some parts of it are very pretty. 

Refusing to accept because the bidder will win a 
game that is not the rubber game is foolish, unless the 
player is almost certain that he has a game-going 
declaration himself and can get a partner. There is 
nothing to lose on the game, as both partners win the 
same number of points. 


Settling the Score 


HIS final settling is a matter that may give some 

persons a little trouble until they get accustomed 

to it. Although the method is thoroughly explained in 

the little pamphlet published by Vanity Fair, it may 
be well to give an example of it here. 

It is usual in most clubs to reduce the final scores 

to the nearest hundred. Suppose the final scores are: 


VANITY FAIR 


“cc e e © e e e 
Similia Similibus . . .” 
A Review of “A Dictionary of Similes” by Frank-J, 
Wilstach (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50 net.) 


O here comes Frank Wilstach, like the Flying 
S Dutchman, with his wonderful and complete and 

satisfying Book of Similes. In this marvelous 
volume—like flying leaves in the Maine woods—but- 
terfly-bright metaphors chase each other, even as 
Maenads on the ridges of Cithaeron. Some are gross 
as satyrs, some subtle as hamadryads, some fierce ag 
fauns, some elusive as nymphs. But all of them tangle 
the wild ivy of phrase in their lovely, loosened hair, 


ERE are the orange and purple of Rabelais, the 

azure of Shakespeare, the deciduous green of 
Swift, a very kaleidoscope of shifting glories blown 
from the forest of their thought by the breath of the 
compiler, as wise in his selection as the man who won 
Portia, or that astute Arabian who put his hand into 
the bag of serpents and drew forth the one and only 
eel! 

To glance at this book—even with the casual gaze 
of an aviator who glances at the play of distant clouds 
—is to be thrilled like a woman turning over old let- 
ters, who comes suddenly upon the token of a forgot- 
ten springtide. These similes of Wilstach’s are strung 
together like amber beads, or beads of Rudraksha, 
upon an invisible silken cord, and whoso, in the style 


A '¢ B z 3 . F 
of some pious mediaeval abbot, tells them duly over, 
296 194 114 486 will come to a reward of ecstasy as surely as the car 
3 2 1 5 wheel follows the foot of the ox. 


As all these are plus, we call the lowest score (B’s) 
nothing, and deduct it from each of the others. Then 
we add the winnings and set the total at the right. 
Next we multiply each player’s winnings by 4 and 
deduct the total winnings from each, thus: 

A x B Z 





, 
And so, when you are as hard up for a simile as 
a cabaret dancer is for a tango worm, or as a moving 
picture company is for a golden-haired child-star, 
this work will float into your life like a dove of peace, 
bearing an olive branch full of the ripest queen olives, 
and make you as contented as a débutante on receiy- 


oe ee 2 1 0 4=7 | ing her first basket of orchids. And,—if you want to 
Multi aoe ’ r write to the lady of your heart’s desire—the book will 
eke wlteinae Seater Be a2 as ge unfold to you gardens of language, oceans of love, 





Remkt.........06¢+4 3 —7 449 


For the information of those who wish to get a 
line on the amount one might win or lose at this game, 
it has been found that the average value of the rubber 
is about half as much again as at auction. In that 
game it was close to 400 points among good players. 
At pirate it will be nearer 600. 


oodles of passion, and lovely hymns of praise. 


HIS is, then, a book to treasure like a prize Peke, 

or like an invitation to dinner with the multi- 
millionaire uncle of one’s Best Beloved, or like one’s 
mother’s portrait,‘ or like one’s father’s sword, or like 
the memory of an evening with good Mr. Wilstach 
himself. c 
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nickel-trimmed. The favorite 
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250 pages. Settles every disputed point. Tells you how to play 
every _— from Cassino to Whist Sicledtien games for the young 
folks, foreign games, round table games, progressive party games, 
club games. Bound for service. Sent postpaid for 15 cents in stamps. 


CONGRESS "89 


CARDS 


A delight to the eye and the hand. Exquisite backs in full color and gold, ree 
producing master paintings. Gold edges like a volume de luxe. Never lose their 
snappy strength of material. Flexible but not flimsy. Especially distinguished by 
their Air-Cushion Finish which defies all moist atmospheres. Prevents gumming 
and sticking. Makes misdeals practically impossible. Does not take up perspira- 
‘.wia c= the hands. Congress Cards are madein two sizes—Regular, liked best 
by men; French, the new small, dainty card that fits milady’s hand. 
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Send today for any of the free matter offered above, and, by 
all means, get your copy of the new Official Rule Book (15c). 
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otor Yachis 


Yachts-people of discrimination and experi- 
ence invariably appreciate the distinction, 
individuality and inherent beauty which are 
characteristic of our products. 


Created by capable naval architects; con- 
structed by thorough craftsmen; powered 
with motors of mechanical excellence; 
finished and appointed equal to the high 
standard which you expect and obtain in the 
better motor cars. 


Our exhibit at the coming Motor Boat Show 
will be worthy of your personal inspection. 


We have compiled a new and interesting cata- 
logue which will be sent you upon request. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER COMPANY 
AND 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATED 


Dept. F. Morris Heights New York City 
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Musical Comedy, and the Drier Drama 


(Continued from page 59) 


picture maintaining the illusion. Fish darted shim- 
mering through opalescent waters, nymphs and mer- 
men swayed through the wavering anemones with a 
rhythm of fairylike loveliness. The lighting really 
suggested the rays of the sun struggling to pierce 
through to the bed of the ocean, and not those of a 
“baby spot,” such as is clumsily flashed behind the 
scenes of our serious theatres and opera houses. 


MENTION this particular achievement of Urban’s 

because it exemplifies the perfection of art that has 
been attained in musical comedy. Also to emphasize 
the fact that it was Ziegfeld and Dillingham, and not 
Belasco or Gatti Casazza, who enabled Mr. Urban to 
express his artistic ideas in our theatre. It has been 
our musical comedy, and not our drama or grand 
opera, that has realized Adolphe Appia’s idea that 
“lighting is the spiritual core, or soul, of the drama.” 
Mr. Urban, who boasts that he is one of Appia’s 
warmest disciples, has revolutionized the staging of 
revues and other musical pieces. And the influence 
of his work begins to be noticeable even in our so- 
called legitimate drama. For it is he, above all other 
artists, who has shown us the possibilities of lighting 
in the making of beautiful and illusive stage pictures. 

The most damning accusation that is brought 
against musical comedy is that it employs pretty girls. 
In this respect I am afraid that I’m a heretic like 
some hundred million other Americans. I prefer 
pretty girls, smart girls, clever girls, vivacious girls, 
lively girls. I would rather look at Muriel Martin for 
five minutes than to Emma Goldman for five hours. 


RNOLD DALY declares that the secret of Zieg- 
feld’s genius lies in the essential inrrocence of his 
shows. Probably the average dull-witted theatre-goer 
who pays five dollars each for seats in the second row, 
would be loath to admit this. If he believed it he 
might feel cheated. Nevertheless, for people of sense, 
the innocence of the typical Ziegfeld-Dillingham type 
of show is just as marked a character as its beauty. 
But it is not only in its appeal to the visual sense 
that musical comedy represents the zenith of theatrical 
achievement in America. I have said that I prefer 


I am impervious to the beauty of, let us say, “Die 
Meistersinger,” let me hasten to add that it is because 
I love Meistersinger that I like-Mr. Berlin’s famous 
song, “I Love a Piano.” Asa matter of fact, the tune 
of “I Love a Piano” comes straight out of the third 
act of “Meistersinger”! Again, it is urged by the 
precieux that the difference between “classical” and 
“popular” music is that one grows tired of the latter. 
But if one heard Wagner and Richard Strauss done 
to death, as one hears the popular tunes of this day, 
one would grow to loathe them, just as one grew to 
loathe “Alexander.” The proof of this is that the in- 


VANITY FAIR 
e 
fernal wedding march from Lohengrin, the secong 
rhapsody of Liszt, Dvorak’s “Humoreske” are now ag 
tiresome as any ragtime piece that was ever forged in 
Tin-Pan Alley. 

Finally let me say that the numerous first per- 
sonal pronouns in this article are not there as the 
result of egotism. I simply wanted to make it clear 
that these are my personal preferences and not the 
statements of an oracle. I am trying to follow Whist. 
ler’'s advice to Wilde, who-was in a gallery one day 
holding forth in pontifical fashion about the paint- 
ings before him: “My dear fellow,” said Whistler, 
“don’t say ‘this is good,’ or ‘this is bad.’ Just say, 1 
like it,’ or ‘I don’t like it’ And now, my dear man, 
come and have a whiskey and soda: you are quite sure 
to like that.” 


Another Way Out 


(Continued from page 57) 


real immoral. (Bell rings. Mrs. Abbey passes out. A 
conversation is heard without. Mrs. Abbey returns.) 
Mrs. ABBEY: A young man wants to see you, ma’am. 
Mar.: That’s the new model. I’ll get my working 
apron. (Exit.) : 

Mrs. ABBEY: You c’n come in. (Enter Charles 
Fenton, dictionary salesman. He is a strikingly hand- 
some young man, offensively smartly dressed in a 
black and white check suit and gaudy tie. He carries 
a small black bag. His manner is distinctly “male.”) 

Mrs. ABBEY (Points to screen): You can undress 
behind there. 

Fenton: Say—what’s this? A Turkish bath? 

Mrs. Asspey: Did you expect to have a private 
room all to yourself? 

FENTON: What am I to undress for? 

Mrs. AspBeEy: The missus will be here in a minute. 

FENTON : Good night! I’m goin’. (Makes for door.) 

Mrs. ABBEY: ‘-What’s the matter? Ain’t you the 
missus’ new model? 

Fenton: A model! Ha! Ha! You've got the 
wrong number this time. I’m in the dictionary line. 

Mrs. AspBEY: Well—of all the impudence—you a 
book agent—and. Here she is. (Enter Margaret.) 

Mar.: I am so glad to see you. 

Mrs. ApBEY: But ma’am 








FENTON: Madam—I represent the Globe Adver- 
tising Sales Co., the largest publishers and distributers 
of the most wonderful 

Mar.: Then you're not the new model? a 

Fenton: As I was saying, ma’am. I represent the 
Globe Publishing Co., the largest publishers of dic- 
tionaries in the world. I can sell you, for one dol- 
lar (He places dictionary in her hand. She ex- 
amines it.) 

FENTON: If you have a son, madam, the possession 
of this dictionary will give him an opportunity of 
acquiring that knowledge of our language which made 








Abraham Lincoln the Father of our Country. Madam, 


opportunity knocks at the door only once—and THIS 
is YOUR opportunity—at one dollar. 

Mar.: Yes—this is my opportunity. I'll buy the 
dictionary—and now (sweetly) won’t you tell me 
your name? 

FENTON: My name is Charles Fenton. 

Mar.: Mr. Fenton, would you do me a favor, I 
want you to take off your coat. 

FENTON: You're not trying to kid me, ma’am? 

Mar.: I just want to see your development. 

FENTON (Removes coat): All right, ma’am—if 
that’s all you want. 

Mar.: Now—bring your arm up—tighten the mus- 











the music of such writers as Irving Berlin to that of Mar.: You may go, Mrs. Abbey. (Exit.) cles. (Fenton does as she bids; she thumps his arm.) 
Puccini. Lest anybody make the false inference that Mar.: I’m glad to see you. Won't you sit down? I suppose you think me (Continued on page 108) 
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rather peculiar, don’t you, Mr. Fenton? 
FENTON: You've said it, Miss. 
Mar.: You see—I’m a sculptress. 
(Points to statuette.) This is my 
work. That central figure over there is Apollo. 

FENTON: Oh—Applollo! 

Mar.: I was to engage a professional model for it, 
but I could never hope to get a professional of so fine 
a type as yours. Will you pose for it? 

FENTON (Aghast): Me? That feller there with- 
out any clothes? , Well—I don’t know. It’s kind of 
chilly in here. 

Mar.: If I draped you—it would spoil some of 
your lines. But I will if you like. 

FENTON (Relieved): Ah—now you're talking. 

Mar.: So you'll really come? 

FENTON: How about this evening? 

Mar.: Splendid—sit down. (Fenton does so.) Mr. 
Fenton, you’ve quite aroused my curiosity. I know so 
few business men. Is your work interesting? 

FENTON: Well—I can’t say it was—until I started 
selling books around this neighborhood. 

Mak.: Is it difficult? 

FENTON: Not if you’ve got personality, Miss. 
That’s the thing—personality. If a feller hasn’t got 
personality—he can’t sell goods, that’s sure. 

Mar.: I adore a strong, virile personality. 

FENTON: I don’t quite get you, madam. 

Mar.: The men I know have so much of the fem- 
inine in them. 

FenToN: Oh, “Sissies.” 

Mar.: They lack the magnetic forcefulness which 
I find, and like so much in you. 

FENTON: I believe you are kidding me. 
mean you like me? 

Mar.: That’s rather an embarrassing question. 

FENTON: You must—or you wouldn’t let me speak 
to you this way. 

Mar.: Never mind whether I like you. 
whether—you like me? 

FENTON (Feeling more at home): I didn’t get on 
to you at first. Sure I like you. 

Mar.: Then we're going to be good friends. 

FENTON: You bet. we are. Say—got a date for to- 
morrow evening? 

Mar.: No. 

Fenton: How about the movies? There’s a fine 
feature film at the Strand—Theda Bara in “The 
Lonesome Vampire,”—five reels. They say it’s got 
“Gloria’s Romance” beat a mile. 


Does that 


Tell me 


Another Way Out 


(Continued from page 106) 


Mar.: Yes—lI've always wanted to do wild Pagan 
things. 

Fenton: There’s some class to you. 

Mar.: I’m glad you like me. 

Fenton: You bet I do—say, before I go—you’ve 
got to give me a kiss. 

Mar.: Well—I don’t know. 
“rushing” me? 

FENTON (He kisses her warmly on the lips.) 

Mar.: Ah, you have the true Greek spirit. 
kiss again.) 

Mar.: If Pommy would only treat me in that way. 

FENTON: Pommy? Who’s Pommy? 

Mar.: Pommy is the man I live with. 

FENTON: Your husband! 

Mar.: No, we don’t believe in marriage. 

FENTON (Pushing her away): I thought there was 
something queer about this. Does he live here, too? 

Mar. (Points to door): Yes, he’s in there now. 

FENTON (Excitedly): Good night! I’m goin’. 

Mar. (Speaking with real anguish): You're surely 
not going—just on that account? 

FENTON: Isn’t that enough? 

Mar.: Please don’t go. Listen—I can’t suppress 
my feeling about you—I never do with anybody. I 
liked you the moment I saw you—I want you as a 
friend—a good friend. You can’t go now, just when 
everything is about to begin. 

FENTON: Fair's fair, Miss. If he’s living here you 
can’t be taking up with me at the same time. That 
puts the finish on it. You can support yourself, so 
you've got mo excuse for being immoral—good-bye. 

Mar.: But I can explain everything. 

FENTON: It’s no use, Miss. Even though I am a 
salesman, I’ve got a sense of honor. I sized you up 
as a married woman when I came in just now—or I 
never would have made love to you at all. 

Mar.: Oh—wait! Supposing I should want to 
buy some more dictionaries? 

FENTON (Hesitating): You’ve got my card, Miss. 
The phone number’s on it. Bryant 4253. (Sees Mar- 
garet hang her head.) Don't feel hurt, Miss. You'll 
get over all these queer ideas some day—and when 
you do—well—you’ve got my number. (Exit.) 

Mar. (Taking his card from table and placing it to 
her lips soulfully.) My Apollo—Bryant 4253! 


Aren’t you rather 


(They 


VANITY FAR 


(Enter Pendleton.) 

Pen.: We're in a hopeless muddle, 
we two. It’s just dawned on me that 
so long as we are public figures, with 

everybody else acting as our jury. 

Mar.: But lots of people respect us. 

Pen.: The people that respect us are worse than 
the people that don’t. 

Mar.: If they only wouldn’t always be bothering 
about our morals. ; 

Pen.: If we continue living together—we shall sim. 
ply be giving up our freedom to prove that we are free, 

Mar. (Faltering): I suppose we ought to separate, 

Pen.: I believe we should. 

Mar.: We'll have to give up the studio. (Sadly, 
her eyes roaming over the fantastic decorations) : Its 
taken a long time making the place home-like. 

Pen.: Yes. (Regretfully.) We've certainly been 
very comfortable here. 

Mar.: I shall miss you, at meals. 

Pen.: It isn’t an easy task to break this way— 
after five years. 

Mar.: And there are mighty few studios with as 
good a light as this—I don’t want to separate at all, 
if you don’t. 

PeN.: But, Margaret. (The piano in the apart- 
ment above starts playing the Wedding March.) 
There—that confounded piano again—(Seized with 
an idea.) Margaret, there’s another way out. 

Mar. (With same idea): You mean—we ought to 
marry? 

Pen.: Yes,—marry, and marry at once—that’ll end 
everything. 

Mar.: Let’s do it right away and get it over with, 

Pen.: I'll run and get the license. 

‘(Exit Pendleton. Margaret runs to phone, consults 
Fenton’s card and calls Bryant 4253.) 

Mar.: Bryant 4253? Can I speak to Mr. Fenton? 

(Enter Mrs. Abbey.) Mrs. Abbey. What do you 
think? We're going to get married. 

Mrs. ABBEY: Well—bless my soul. That's right. 
You can take it from me, ma’am, you'll find that 
respectability pays! 

Mar. (At telephone): Bryant 4253? 
Hello, Charley! (CurtTarn.) 

This play was originally presented by the 
Washington Square Players at the Comedy Thea- 
tre, New York. This is, of course, only an abbre- 
viated version of it—condensed by the editors of 


Vanity Fair, and does the acting version of the 
play but scant justice. 
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mechanically; after the buttons have 

been pushed and the doors opened, 

here I am in her presence. She is 

wearing a beautiful gown, circum- 

spect yet audacious; a gown in which her taste and 
the mode are willing co-workers. 

“You seem to have put on weight,” she says. “And 
you have the War-Cross. That's splendid, you know. 
Quite comme il faut, mon chéri!” 

There used to be some lovely canvases of Vuillard’s 
and some fine Spring pieces by Boggio in this room. 
In their place, in each of the empty frames, I spy only 
the picture-wire. 

“But, Fabienne,” I say in surprise; “how long have 
you been collecting picture-frames?” ; 

“My dear, all my pictures are at Bordeaux. I followed 
the government there during the Exile—like everybody 
else—and I had the pictures rolled, with the paint-side 
out, according to the advice they gave me, and took 
them with me in the motor. When we all returned, 
things still looked a bit doubtful, so I took the precau- 
tion of leaving the pictures in storage at Bordeaux. . . .” 

“A needless precaution, Fabienne. But what next! 
It’s positively cold in your apartment!” 

“Don’t speak of it, my friend. The heater is broken, 
and it’s a German one. I’ve had to send for a new 
fixture all the way to Berlin.” 

I start as I echo: 

“To Berlin, Fabienne!” 

“Why, yes, my dear,” says she; “that is, by way of 
Basle. And of course all this takes centuries.” 

And she adds, as our conversation dies away: 

“You know, my friend, that I am ill, very ill!” 

Under the thin skin, her blood races—pure and 
facile. There is no mistake about the youthfulness of 
that flesh; the clearness of those eyes; the supple and 
perfect play of the body. And yet my eyes very politely 
cloud at her words. 

“Yes,” she pursues, “I have cerebral anemia. It is 
this war, and my changed habits—my carriage requisi- 
tioned and all! I, who never took a step!” 

I murmur, without irony, the name of a specialist. 

“My dear, I’ve consulted every one who is still here. 
Nowadays, if you stop to think! I’ve plenty of time. It 
seems that it is a very serious case. But they can’t take 
care of me till after the war. They all agree on that.” 


Y a very deep inclination of my head I try to 
denote compassion for so many sufferings. And 
now. she speaks the requisite words of interest as to 


The War,—Madame 


(Continued from page 35) 


my thirteen months of service, and so precisely the 
right ones that they are most convincing. For every 
one of my stories she has a parallel, and every ex- 
perience I narrate to her suggests a new resemblance 
with some one of her friends, so that my pride grows 
weary. ... 

“But, Fabienne, tell me about yourself, talk to me 
about Paris. What are you all doing?” 

“Pooh,” she sighs, “it is stupid here, my poor friend, 
as you have a right to think: The newspapers are 
frightful. One reads about deaths day after day. 
They are sending the actors, even, to the trenches! 
They say young Vernet is killed. Of course you know 
that Durieux is all shot to pieces? He told me all 
about his sufferings; that man is a martyr! These 
things don’t exactly cheer one up, you know. And 
of course you can’t go out at all. The most that ever 
happens is a dinner sometimes just between friends 
in day dresses. For that matter, nobody could dress 
up if they wanted to. The cutters have been mobil- 
ized. You ought to see the waist and hips they give 
me nowadays! At the theatre, it is revivals—old stuff 
that one’ can’t get much excited about. And it is so 
dark, at night! The chauffeurs run into the curb. 
You hear of nothing but accidents. It’s safer to wait 
till the war is over. All the same, I went to hear 
Chénal. She is still singing the Marseillaise, and it’s 
a furore! You must confess that she’s perfect in it. 
I'd like to hear Delna try it. Chénal puts all the 
poetry into it; Delna would be more brutal, more 
realistic—possibly truer. If you're interested, I'll 
write to tell you which one I prefer, after I’ve heard 
Delna. Then there are the Knitting Teas. Generally 
there are from five to seven of us, and we all work for 
you soldiers. And of course we have our godsons. 
Naturally, I’m a godmother for some one. I'd like to 
have had an airman, but all the women want airmen. 
It was a telephone operator that I drew, as a matter 
of fact. But when will it all be over? Have you 
seen my picture in my nurse’s uniform?” 


HILE she is talking, I am thinking: “Little 
one, I should like to answer you in the language 
of Alfred. Is it conceivable that, transposed by your 
poor little brain, the huge upheaval which is shaking 
this old world of ours can be reduced to such talk as 


VANITY FAIR 


this? Naturally you are not intellec_ 
tual, but you are not silly, either, ang 
you understand what*ver is explained 
toyou. ... . I have even succeeded jn 
making you wince a bit, in times gone by, by means of 
words that were rather subtle. You are a woman, and go, 
I will concede, the things that are going on in France 
are beyond your understanding. “But your remainin 
exactly the same through it all—I confess it. sickens 
me. I have just come back to Paris. I didn’t want to 
see all its limitations at once. And you've brought 
them all to life! Apparently you don’t realize what g 
hell there is an hour’s motor-ride from here, in places 
we've visited together, where I’ve just come from, and 
where I am soon to return? Men, my dear, are made 
like this: They die, but they want your admiration; 
they suffer, but they want your pity. It is our solace, 
out there, to think that, behind us, Paris holds its 
breath, and waits. . . . Moreover, we often tell our- 
selves that if we have not yet been loved as well as we 
could have wished, it is because we haven't, so far 
anyway, done anything extraordinary. But it seems 
to us as if now, raised so high above what we used to 
be, we must be surprising you a little! Oh, we aren't 
proud out there: there are too many of us doing the 
same things for that! All the same; I’ve said to 
myself three or four times already: ‘What if my many 
sweethearts were to see me now!’ Ah, little one who 


assists at this great drama as if it were being played 


before you in some foreign tongue, and conscious only 
of the length and boredom of it, I am tempted to trans. 
late it all for you! I have in my head some pictures 
of it that would make you faint, some recollections that 
would craze you! I have seen the torn bodies of my 
comrades smoking in the air at my side. . . . I have 
charged, Death in my mouth, with this one thought: 
Something has got to break, either them or me, their 
mass or my flesh! On, then! In God’s name, blast 
their eyes and at them! Stick their bellies and smash 
their jaws!—I’d like to tell you about all that—you 
in your little salon. . . .” 

But I only rise and smile foolishly: 

“Good-bye, Fabienne, 2 bientét.” 

She, too, rises, politely protesting: 

“What? So soon? Oh—you’re dining out.” 


ND here I am in the street again, where pass, in 
the long undyed cloaks that are the fashion now- 
adays, other Fabiennes whom I do not know. What 
are they all thinking about? (Continued on page 112) 
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Have they husbands or brothers at 

the front? Are they on the way to 

meet somebody? No one can say, 

now or ever; for theirs are the eyes, 

grave and wheedling, of the happy wife or fashionable 
mistress, and that busy air of theirs makes them twice 
as mysterious as they would be without it. The street 
is full of men! Why are there so many? This one 
who is walking at my side is of my age, but he is not a 
soldier. His civilian clothes ought indeed to make 
him suffer! I want him to see my War-Cross. 


HREE o'clock. I still have five hours to myself. 
What am I gc*g to do with them? I can’t stay 
by myself all those five hours! I move slowly (for I 
am not sure that I like the idea) toward the house 


Probably an Epidemic 


(Continued from page 49) 


the mosquito of the parts beyond the city nails its vic- 
tim with a more certain touch than does “Repentance” 
in the same neighborhood. A whiff of the wholesome 
air of the country was enough to reform Muggs and 
Gilly in “Turn to the Right,” and it has the same 
effect on Mr. Davis’ Jack Kendali. If adventuresses 
had an ounce of sense in their peroxided heads, they 
would refuse to allow their Jack Kendalls to motor 
them further out than the Claremont. 


T the Astor, “Bunker Bean” has been succeeded by 
a susurration of stars in a musical comedy entitled 
“Her Soldier Boy.” Coming to New York with a sin- 
ister record of failure in Boston and other outlying 
hamlets, it landed in the metropolis with an apparent 
bang, and now wears a prosperous look. It has‘ the 
enormous advantage of having the services of Clifton 
Crawford and Adele Rowland at its disposal, and 
these two supply enough comedy to keep a worse piece 
anchored on Broadway. Clifton Crawford wrote the 
songs he sings, and wrote them well. John Charles 
Thomas sings as finely as ever, and for the first time 
comes pretty near to acting. Should the piece col- 
lapse unexpectedly, in spite of good first-night notices, 
it will be because of its Prologue, as tedious a bit of 
work as ever swatted an inoffensive public with a dull 
thud. The management ought to supply anesthetics 
with that “Mother” song. 


The War,—-Madame 


(Continued from page 110) 


in the rue de Rome where my old friend Madame 
Baumer lives. Madame must be at home, the Con- 
cierge (who recognizes me, alas!) agrees. Miss Su- 
zanne, Madame’s daughter, is at her hospital, where 
she visits every day. There is good news from Mr. 
Jean at the front. . I go up. 

Madame Baumer is fond of me as her son’s oldest 
friend, and the friend who loves to talk about him. 
She adores Jean, but her lively sensibility permits her 
to read too clearly in him certain masculine reactions 
which shock her womanly nature. At last Madame 
Baumer enters. She has aged. 

“Good day, Madame.” 

Naturally, I, who .have come to see her, who have 
been waiting for her at this door, have spoken this 
good-day quite as a matter of course. She, however, 
reveals in her reply a state of total upset. 

“You!” she exclaims. “It is you, Maurice 

She stretches out two nervous hands. 

And suddenly we talk both at once of a thousand 
subjects that crowd one another in our minds, trip 
one another, and seem almost to submerge us. All 
that we had to tell one another that was so important, 
so grave, is now between the two of us like a parcel 
of tangled silk threads where all shades are jumbled 
together. 


”? 


ACCEPT the offer of tea, that Madame Baumer 

lightly suggests, just as if afternoon tea were still a 
natural act for me. I haven’t any appetite or desire 
for it, but am happy to have the diversion. The 
chamber-maid whose name comes back to me the 
minute I see her, rolls in the tea table, already 
spread. I salute there, as old friends, the toasted 
biscuit of yore, a brand to which this household has 
been faithful for a life-time.‘ I recognize also this 
chocolate pot, that you remember I used to think 
was ugly. Madame, and that I still do think ugly. 


This article is an abbreviated and condensed 
translation, by Barton Blake, of the first half of 
Géraldy’s book “La Guerre,—Madame.” The 
rest will be printed, likewise in abbreviated 
form,in Vanity Fair for March,and the complete 
book will be published in English by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons at about the same time. 





VANITY FAIR 


How like old times everything jg) 
“You see, Maurice,” says she, “re 
have our afternoon tea. It is 
like this every day. I live in oy, 
ton wool while you all are out there! What wou 
I have thought, a year ago, if some one had told mp 
that I could eat, sleep, gossip and attend to a th 
domestic trifles, and let myself be distracted and fo,. 
get, while Jean was in danger, and while I knew jt! 
We talk, and eat cake, and perhaps at this very jn. 
stant. . . And I can live like this! Live/ 
sometimes it is too much for me! I should like— 
“Madame!” 
Her tears are flowing faster. And it makes me pos. 
itively happy to feel, for the first time, that in Paris, 
too, there is a war. 


Concerning Vaudeville 


(Continued from page 55) 


| Few often wondered how vaudeville performers 
first get the idea of becoming vaudeville performers, 
My own case, of course, was rather different. I just 
wanted to sing. And everybody wants to sing. The 
people who don’t want them to, are the other people, 
But how does a man who dives from a hole in the roof 
into a small tank first get the impulse? One pictures 
such a performer studying peacefully for the Church, 
without a thought of any other walk in life, when 
suddenly, one evening, as he sits among his theologica] 
books, a thought flashes across his mind. ‘This is aj] 
very well,” whispers some inward voice, “but what 
Nature really intended you to do was to dive fronra 
roof into a tank. Do not stifle your individuality” 
So he throws away his books and goes off to see Pat 
Casey or somebody else about bookings. 

But where and how does he practise? There wasa 
man at Madison Square Garden seven or eight years 
ago who used to stand on one of the girders which 
support the roof and dive head-foremost onto a slop- 
ing chute. Down this he would slide, on his stomach, 
finally turning a somersault in mid-air and alighting 
on his feet with an expression of modest pride, as who 
should say, “You thought I was a boob when I started 
my dive—didn’t you, now?” The mind pauses baf- 
fled at the contemplation of the steps that led up to 
that perfected act. The early rehearsals must have 
been worth seeing. 
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DEL MONTE 
A LAND OF 
MARVELOUS 
BEAUTY 


MASNTAINING the finest 

and most picturesque 18- 
hole, all-grass golf course in 
western America; polo, tennis, 
and widest variety of winter di- 
versions. Mild and healthful 
winter climate. More to do and 
more to see at Del Monte than 
any other resort in the world. 
Picturesque 17-mile drive 
through the world-famous cy- 
press groves, pine forests, and 
along beautiful Monterey Bay. 
Miles of level boulevards, the 
delight of the motorist. On the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 125 
miles south of San Francisco. 


For Rates and Tariff 
Write Carl Stanley, Manager 
Hotel Del Monte 
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SPORTIVE 

Fine black milan, trimmed 
with black gros-grain band, 
and bows in the _ back. 
Straw and bead ornament 
in front. 





JOYEUSE 
Rose hemp hat, trimmed with 
gros-grain ribbon of same color. 


MPPs (Hats 





Famous for their style 
Known by this label— 


Advance Spring Models are now 
ready at all leading dealers—Ask 


to see them. Look for label. <= 


C. M. PRIPPS, Ine 


29-33 WEST 38th STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 
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-- FAIR TREATMENT- 


GOODRICH 


SIDVERTOWN 


CorD TIRES 


he tire without 


a rival 





teenial VERY handicraft produces a 
SN} masterpiece by which other 
products of the craft are judged, 
and from which they take their 
It is above imitation, though 





standing. 
attempts at imitation of it are plentiful. 


Born years before any other tire, ‘titled 
cord,’ Silvert6wn began unique in its 
construction. 


The difference lies in the two layers of 
cable-like cords, each able to swing the 
weight of a man, which, rubberized, are 
wrapped into a two-ply sinewy base of 
even-stress ‘firmness. 


Out of the building of Silvertown, marked 
with the Red Double Diamond, comes 
its matchless speed, style, safety, durability 
—and mileage to make the very speed- 
ometer jump with surprise. 


10 Silvertown Cord X-cels: 


. Increased engine 7. Easier to guide. 
Powe: 8. Give greater 


— 


2. Smoother riding. mileage. 

3. Fuel saving. 9. More resistive 
4. Speedier. against puncture. 
5. Coast farther. 10. Repaired easily 
6. Start quicker. and successfully. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, O,. 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads 
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PRESENT 


An Unusual Exhibition of 


HATS 


FROM THE PARIS CREATORS. 
AUGMENTED BY A GREAT 
NUMBER OF STUNNING MODELS 
FROM THEIR OWN WORK 
ROOMS SPECIALLY COLLECT- 
ED WITH THE VIEW. OF 
MAKING THEIR INITIAL SPRING 
DISPLAY SUPERLATIVELY 
IMPRESSIVE AND AS ALLURING AS 
THEIR. FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 


‘Tailored Frocks 


Gowns 


PARIS VANITIES IN PROFUSION 
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the Pomeranian, the Boston terrier, and 
several others less widely represented. 
Among the breeds that have fallen 
upon evil days may be mentioned the 
Mastiff, the Dandic Dininont,and the Yorkshire terrier. 


p ion great gain among the breeds, other than toys, 
is certainly to be recorded for the terriers, especially 
the true or working terriers, such as the Fox, Airedale, 
Irish, Welsh, Scottish, West Highland White, and 
Sealyham. It is a terrier era, and the greatest 
specimens of the family to be found in the 
world are undoubtedly in the United States at 
present. Indeed, it is doubtful if this country 
ever before held so strong a position as the 
possessor of-fine dogs. The war has been an 
unmixed blessing to American dog fanciers. 
It has enabled them to secure the pick of 
England’s breeding at prices which, while by 
no means low, have been far more reasonable 
than they would have been under other con- 
ditions. Moreover, many of the leading ken- 
nels of Great Britain and the Continent have 
been closed because of the war, leading to the 
dispersal of the dogs, and giving the American 
breeders an advantage which they could not 
otherwise have obtained. The fact that we 
had already a great foundation stock drawn 
from imports to breed from, and that we have 
been able to add to this during the last two 
years in a particularly advantageous way has 
led to the production in native kennels of a 
remarkably fine lot of puppies. American- 
bred classes were never before filled by such 
representative specimens, and it would not 
be in the least surprising to see American- 
bred dogs go to the fore at the Garden in a 
way hitherto unknown. This success, and 
prospective success, of the dogs bred here has 
been strikingly shown during the past season 
when many American-breds have been found in the 
winners’ classes in competition with the best that had 
been imported from Europe. 
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NOTABLE list of judges has been prepared for 
the coming show. Not the least interesting fea- 
ture of the list is that five women are to don the judi- 
cial ermine. These include Lady Savory, wife of Sir 
William Savory, who is coming from England for the 
purpose, and will award the ribbons in the Sealyham 


The Coming Westminster Show 


(Continued from page 76) 


terrier classes; Mrs. James C. Hadley, who will judge 
Russian wolfhounds; Mrs. Clifford Harmon, for West 
Highland White terriers; Mrs. Adnah Neyhart, for 


Chow Chows, and Mrs. F. A. Dallen, for Boston ter- 
riers. The mere men who will judge are as follows: 
H. W. Lacy—Mastiffs, St.. Bernards, Newfoundlands, 





This English setter, Lady Delray, has brought much 
congratulation to her owner, Otto Vagt, and has demon- 
strated that a field dog can be a show dog as well 


Irish wolfhounds, Scottish deerhounds, white pets, 
poodles, Samoyedes, Boxers, Pinschers, Skye terriers, 
Bedlington terriers, toy poodles, Maltese terriers, 
Chihuahuas, and Miscellaneous. Gen. Sir James 
Gunning—English foxhounds. A. F. Hockwalt— 
Pointers, English and Gordon setters, retrievers, sport- 
ing variety classes. Alexander Glass—Irish setters. 
Percival L. Rosseau—Wire haired pointing griffons. 
Paul H. Propfy—Dachshunds. Dr. O. P. Bennett— 
Collies. Charles G. Hopton—German_ sheepdogs. 


VANITY FAIR 


George S. Thomas—Old English 
sheepdogs, Dalmatians, Dandie Din- 
monts, Manchester terriers, § 
perkes, Pomeranians, Yorkshire ter. 
riers, toy black and tan terriers, Brussels griff 
unclassified specials, non-sporting toys, Canadian and 
children’s classes. William L. Barclay—Airedale ter. 
riers. E. R. L. Hoskins—Fox terriers, Irish terriers, 
Welsh terriers, terrier variety classes. William | 
Mulford—Scottish terriers. T. Earl Shreve—toy 
and Japanese spaniels. 


T= presence of five women in the list is 
most unusual and shows how succesgs- 
fully women have taken up the breeding and 
judging of dogs. For Lady Savory to haye 
the Sealyhams and, indeed, for women to 
judge in classes which are not toys at all, is 
a great tribute to the fair sex. The Presence 
of several English experts on the judgi 
staff is likely to have a salutary influence on 
the result, and it will be interesting to note 
their opinion on the many American-bred 
— which will come before them in a few 
weeks. 


T is to be hoped that one of the classes 

which was not fully a last year 
will be included this year with a better chance 
of success. This is the selling class. Last 
year in the selling class for wire haired fox 
terriers, entered to be sold at $50, there was 
not one claimant for the winning or well- 
placed dogs. Had the show been held in 
England there would have been eager claims 
for the winner, with the result that it would 
have been put up at auction and the surplus 
above the selling class price divided between 
the owner and the club holding the show. 
There is often a fine chance to pick up an 
excellent breeding dog in a class of this kind, and it 
is an encouragement to the beginner as well as to the 
veteran. If the Westminster Club will stick to it, a 
fine feature for the good of the cause as a whole can 
be made out of these classes. 


‘Toes are signs that the swing to the larger 
breeds, which was to be noted at last year’s show, 
will get still further impetus this season. There 
have been some splendid (Continued on page 116) 
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The Leading House in America 
Devoted Exclusively to Outfitting 
Young Men, Boys, Misses and Girls 


Announces the Opening of a Branch at 


PALM BEACH 


WINTER 


SEASON) 


In the New Fashion Beaux Arts Building 


Where the advance styles for Young People, for Spring and 
Summer are being shown, including a complete assortment, 
ready for service, of correct English Sport Apparel. 


Spring Styles 


are now on display at the Fifth Avenue Establishment, where the 
equipment of their separate, exclusive Department for Misses 
of 14 to 20 years, has been strengthened by the addition of a special 
designer and cutter confining his attention entirely to Misses’ Apparel. 


Fifth Avenue at Fiftieth Street, New York 


visit the principal cities of the country. Send name and 
cern alte aliieme te cn ak erat ace city where ing at 
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Annette Kellermann says: 


Health Perfect Figure 


should be yours—they are your birthright. 


HAVE helped many thousands of women to be- 
I come Vigorous, Healthy and Attractive, 
and I know I can help you. 























My system, which involves neither drugs nor apparatus of 
any kind, requires but a short time in the privacy of 
your own room each day, and the results are absolutely 


guaranteed. 
Reduce or Develop Your Figure My 
By properly carrying out my instructions you can “The 
improve your general appearance, reduce any * .f y 
part of your figure burdened with superfluous tiful,” 
flesh or build up any part that is undeveloped. should be 
readby 
Improve Your Health by Sy 


will send it 
to you free. 
It explodes the 
fallacy that lack 
of beauty or health 
cannot be avoided. 
In it I explain how I 
can help every woman. 


My system stimulates, reorganizes 
and regenerates your entire body. 
It helps transform your food in- 

to good, rich blood. It strength- 
ens your heart, 
lungs and other 
organs, conquer- 
ing all weak- 
nesses and dis- 
orders and gen- 
erating vital 
force. 


Millions of people in my 

photo plays, Neptune’s 

Daughter and The Daughter 

of the Gods, have seen in me a 

living demonstration of my me 

mie 2 of health-culture and body- 

te wes ou are weak, nervous, fat, 

thin, unshapely, tired lacking vitality or in any 

other respect not at your best, 
service to you. 


MY GUARANTEE: 
With my free book, **Th y Beautiful,” which is fully illus- 
trated with photographs of myself explaining my system, I give 
full particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, whereby you can 
test the value of my instruction ‘althout risking a peo penny. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘The Body Beautiful’’ and Trial Plan to-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, :: west sist stREET, NEW YORK 
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A lithiated table water 
with taste, tang, sparkle 
Vets @ o(-r\ (de W bo M-\'4-) alae lac) of 


15 grains of Lithia Salts 
to the gallon. 


Sold everywhere in splits, 


pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 
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WAUKESHA, 


Insist on genuine 
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Gz SPRINGS 


WATKINS. N.Y 
ON SENECA LAKE~ OPEN ALL YEAR 
Wm.E. Leffingwell, Pres. !.. 




















Break away from social and 
business stress. Enjoy the 
rest and recuperation that 
goes for rejuvenation of 
body and brain. Get back 
to normal here at The 
American Nauheim—the 


Only Place in America Where the 
Nauheim Baths are Given with a 
Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 


Here are mineral springs _ ficial treatments; excellent 
famous for their medici- prescribed diet; gorgeous 
nal properties; private scenery; abundant recre- 
parks with miles of walks ations; everything to make 
graded for Oertel hill the business of resting a 
climbing; scientific, bene- delightful pastime. 


WINTER CONDITIONS ARE IDEAL FOR TAKING “THE CURE” 


THE B ATHS are only connected with 

the hotel. Treatments are 

icularly adapted to HEART, CIRCULATORY, KID- 

NEY. N TRITIONAL and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT and OBESITY 


Mlustrated Bcoklets, with full information about rates, 
reservations and treatments, mailed upon request 
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importations of St. Bernards during The Coming Westminster Show | ic tue I ys ee ia * 


the year, by Col. Ruppert and others, 

and great strength has also been shown 

by the Great Dane breeders. The gun 

dog classes are sure to have a better representation 
than of late years, with a notable benching of setters 
of both the English and Irish types. The wire haired 
pointing griffons are also likely to be strong, as this 
excellent field dog is growing in favor for use 


some hot competition. 


(Continued from page 114) 


will be out in full force, and is on the list to produce 
The average of the sheepdogs 
is likely to show a slight decline in size for this breed, 
the tendency being toward lighter animals. 


well filled, especially those for packs 
of at least five couples. The Wegt. 
minster Club and several of the hunt clubs have done 
all they could in the last year or two to enc 
this feature of the exhibition, last year, with di 
pointing results in so far as English foxhounds were 
concerned. But it is a feature that should 





on many kinds of birds, and there are several 
new breeders in the arena. While the Russian 
wolfhounds are not likely to be especially 
strong in numbers, the Irish wolfhounds and a 
Scottish deerhounds will have a better bench- 
ing than last year, and the greyhounds are 
sure to furnish the keenest sort of competi- 
tion, with the average quality exceedingly 
high. 


HILE the interest in the terriers will 

naturally center in the wire haired fox 
terrier classes, where the winner of best-in- 
the-show has been found for two successive 
seasons, the other earth-going terriers are 
bound to come in for a lot of attention. 
There have been a number of importations of 
Airedales of high merit recently and this ter- 
rier has so added to his previous good repu- 
tation by excellent work in the hospital and 
scouting services of the Allies in the field, 
that his popularity is greater than ever. The 
Sealyhams will have a strong benching also 
with such kennels as those of Mr. Proctor, 
Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. Fayant among the 
leaders. In the toy division there will be a 
goodly showing of Pekingese, including some 
excellent new ones from the other side, and 
they will come to the Garden fresh from the 








=a] be emphasized. . The most picturesque mo. 
ment of the show is on hound day, when the 
packs come in with a huntsman in pink or jy 
the beagle green, as the case may be, and the 
little fellows are sent about the ring to snuff 
at the sawdust with as much avidity as if 
real chase were about to begin. With the 
great vitality which riding to hounds and 
following the hare have shown in this coun. 
try this season there should be a really repre. 
sentative entry of packs both big and little. 


i Groggy is little difficulty about having a 
large turnout of hound packs for the 
Westminster show. It is a matter of some 
expense. and trouble, of course, to bring the 
dogs to the Garden and have them properly 
handled while there, but it is certainly no 
harder to show, say, ten couple of foxhounds 
than it is to bench twenty fox terriers, and 
the good of hunting breeds in this country ig 
greatly served by bringing out a representa- 
tive array at this annual showing. It would 
be a pleasant innovation if some of the women 
now so actively interested in the foxhound 
and beagle packs hereabouts, who follow the 
hounds whenever there is a meet with quite as 
much enthusiasm and persistence as the men 
of the hunt, should agree to show packs in 








laurels they have won at the annual show of 
the Toy Spaniel Club of America, at the 
Waldorf. There is to be an unusually large 
benching of Brussels griffons, those odd little 
mites which have captured the fancy of the toy dog 
lovers and seem destined to play a big part in the toy 
classes in future. It is difficult to get them from 
the other side at present but some good ones have 
found their way over nevertheless, and they will be 
much more in evidence than in the shows of the past. 
As to a breed which is very far removed from the toy 
classification, the German sheepdog, this fine tribe 


Normanton Tipit, M. S. Baldwin’s new Airedale, a heavy 
winner in England and best in the show at the recent 


Philadelphia Airedale exhibition 








‘THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable 

guide to the best Kennels in the country. You 

will find it in this issue beginning at page 23. 

If you want to buy a dog, or if there is any infor- 

mation you desire concerning dogs, or kennels, or 

breeds, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, 
New York,” for the information 








the ring at the Garden. This would bring 

out a large entry without doubt and add to 

the interest of the exhibition. We are ina 

position in America at present to become the 
leading nation of hound owners. The dispersal of 
many English kennels has brought to this country not 
only many couple of splendid hunting dogs, but many 
excellent stallion hounds as well and English fox- 
hounds, as good as can be desired, are now being bred 
here with success. It is emphatically the time for all 
lovers of the sporting breeds to add impetus to the 
movement for their increased popularity. 
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Decorative Furniture 
Exquisite Hand Made 








Tel. Greeley 4349 
NEW YORK 
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OU can buy your furniture 

for single room or whole 

house finished expressly for 
ou. <A choice from our entire 
ine to comprise a set. We make 
our own furniture from log to 
finished _ piece. Factories in 
Stamford, Conn., and Tryon, 
N. C. Our designs are inter- 
esting as we have made them for 
a limited number of people who 
are building the beautiful homes 
of to-day. Furniture, Curtains 
and Rugs complete have been 
sent from our factories, occupy- 
ing entire cars, for hunting 
lodges in Florida, charming 
homes in Oregon and Canada, 
also Hotels in California such as 
Feather River Inn and the prin- 
cipal rooms of El Mirasol. 


Write to-day for our com- 
plete Catalog “G-2” or call 
at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 


CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Fioor 








Shops write for discounts. 


For 
Home 
Hotel 
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Made of washable materia 
request). Women’ 
waist length. 
Linen color 
Cretonnes and Art 
Tickings 


Sent parcel post C. O. D. postage pre- 
paid. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


FOLDWARDO SALES CO., 248 Connecticut Ave.,S. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Camp 


FOLDWARDO 


The Folding Wardrobe 


When in use holds 8 or 19 suits or dresses. 
When rolled can be carried in suit-case or 
trunk. Hung on the wall or door Fold- 
wardo makes a closet in every room or it 
can be used inside a closet as a container 
for extra clothing, light suits and evening 
gowns, keeping them free from dust, doing 
away with troublescim<: separate covers. 
(samples on 
s length, men’s length, 


wa Office 


Your 
Surroundings 


NE may stamp with 

individuality the 

lines and colours of an 
environment. 


OUR home should 

reflect you and 
your tastes—an inter- 
pretation for which the 
true decorator strives. 


The Grosvenor Co. 


Interior Decorators 
27 W. 46th St., New York City 
Bryant 6833 
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ing the Reduce Your DoubleChin 
roperly Stop Mouth Breathing 
nly no HE Davis Chin Supporter, worn 
hounds during sleep, strengthens and 
supports the flabby chin muscle? 
rs, and and restores them to their natural 
ntry i position, eliminating all disfiguring 
Ty is lines. 
esenta- With it, mouth breathing and snor- 
would ing are impossible. 
women Qne month’s wear will reduce your 
double chin and stop mouth breath- 
chound ing habit. 
A_ light, durable, washable ap- 
OF the pliance. Comes in large, medium, 
julte as small and aes paises. BY 
00; Mesh, $3.00; Linen, $2.50; 
e a ton, $1.50. : 
cks in Write for our Interesting leaf- 
bring {et ee og ane one Beauty.”’ 
add to }- Bi mailed you without 
e a CORA M. DAVIS 
ro of WE. 42nd St., Dept. ¥.2, NewYork City 
me BALE R Siem 
Ty not Drug Stores, Seonty Parlors, Spe- 
. many clalty Stores will find the Davis 
1 fox Chin Supporter a profitable seller. 
4 Write for wholesale prices. 
g- bred 
for all 
to the 





Where Does the Cool, 
Clean “‘ After-Feel”’ 
Come From? 


ROM fragrant essential oils, 
from cleansing agents whose 
work is thorough, from steril- 
izing antiseptics. These com- 
bine to make Sozodont Liquid, 
*the “Old-Master _ Dentifrice,” 
an arctic delight in a tropical 
mouth. 
“Feel the After-feel” today b 
Getting a bottle: of Sozodont Liquid. 
atch it clean, whiten and polish 
your teeth. 


You'll realize at once why after 
64 years Sozodont is still regarded 
as a masterpiece,—for wobors can 
improve upon it. A postcard will 
bring you a free sample. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
207 Washington Street, New York! 


|| Sezodont 


The Old-Master Dentifrice 


© 
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So Many Causes Destroy 
the Complexion 


The skin of woman is so tenderly constituted as to be 
affected by many causes. The wind, the cold, the sun, as 
well as fatigue, worry and illness all play important parts 
in marring the natural perfection of a clear complexion. 
These things affect it by taking away or destroying the 
nourishment that nature intended the skin texture to have 
in order to remain fresh and lovely. 

What can be done? The solving of this problem has 
been the life study of 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


She discovered means of nourishing the skin through 


treatments and skillfully prepared preparations, as‘ nature 
herself would do it. 

By these means Mme. Rubinstein has reclaimed skins that have 
been wrinkled and coarsened, flabby or otherwise marred—she has 
by nourishing the skin texture removed crowsfeet, and a hundred 
and one disfigurements, such as _ blackheads, freckles, muddy, 
blotchy skin, coarse open pores, bringing the complexion to its 
natural youthful freshness. She has protected and kept clear and 
lovely complexions that were naturally healthy and unmarred. Her 
work among women of. fashion, famous beauties and the royalty 
of five continents has given her enviable fame. 

If you would keep your skin clear and lovely, or, if it is already 
marred, would reclaim its inherent beauty, a short course of treat- 
ments by Mme. Rubinstein will prove a revelation to you. 

If, however, you_are unable to visit her at present, for your 
convenience Mme. Rubinstein has listed below some of her own 
preparations and their uses for home treatment: 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN FOOD 


Restores, stimulates and rae the skin, wards off wrinkles 
looseness and flabbiness. It promotes the renewal of skin-cells, an 
thus stands for skin-health and youthfulness. VALAZE clears the 
skin of tan, freckles and sallowness, and thus makes the complexion 
fine and faultless) WALAZE has been used for years by the best- 
known women of aristocratic and royal circles in Europe. ust as 


a good complexion is the foundation of real beauty, VALAZE is 
ae Vv. 


eniably the foundation of a good complexion. AZE may 
be had direct from Madame Rubinstein at $1.00, $2.00 and $6.00 a jar. 
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VALAZE OUTDOOR BALM 
Checks the tendency of the face to 
discolor in cold weather. Prevents 
pinched and_ shrivelled appearance, 
keeping the skin smooth and soft. Un- 
equalled as an anti-wrinkle prepara- 
tion, also excellent as a foundation 
for powder. Price, $1.50, $3.00 and 
$5.00 a Jar. 

VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN 
PORE PASTE 
Refines coarse skin texture, removes 
greasiness, blackheads, and reduces 
enlarged pores. Used in place of soap. 
Price, $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE 
Overcomes greasiness and “‘shine’’ of 
the skin, and undue flushing of nose 
and face. Gives a cool, fair and_mat 
appearance to the complexion. 
to overcome 0) pores and_black- 
heads. Price, $1.50, $2.75 and $5.50 
a bottle. 


VALAZE ROMAN JELLY 

This is a new astringent balm which 
consolidates and makes firm, loose and 
flabby tissue. The tightening and 
smoothing out of the skin about the 
mouth and eyes and under the chin 
which it accomplishes is really won- 
derful. Price $1.50 and $3.00 a bottle. 

VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS 
This is the latest specialty for the 
hygienic beautifying of the face and 
hands—by WASHING. Washing the 
face with Valaze Beauty Grains keeps 
the skin charmingly pure and alabas- 
ter-like in its tr y, imp 





the skin’s texture, and preserves its 
velvety touch. It does away with 
greasiness of the skin, and prevents 
pores becoming enlarged. Price, $1.00 
and $2.00. 

VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER 
In five tints, flesh, rose, cream, rachel 
and white, for greasy moist skins, also 
for normal skins. 

NOVENA POUDRE, in five tints, for 
dry skins. Price, $1.00, $2.50 and 
$4.50 a box. 

VALAZE VEIN LOTION 
Nearly every woman when examining 
her face will find on it small, wavy 
red lines, especially on the sides of 
the nose and on the cheeks, caused 
by broken and congested veins, no- 
ticeable with the cold weather. 
VALAZE VEIN LOTION is the only 
preparation known in the world used 
in such instances. Price, $3.00, $5.00 
and $10.00. 


FOR DOUBLE CHIN 

VALAZE REDUCING JELLY (price, 
1.50 and $3.00) also the VALAZE 
EDUCING SOAP (price, $1.25 a 
cake) are the two most effective prep- 
arations to remove a double chin as 
well as superfluous fat, and to restore 
beauty of line to face and throat. 


VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES 


A delightful colouring for the face. 
Reproduces natural tints to perfection 
and does not betray even the slightest 
trace of artificiality. State whether 
required for blonde or brunette. Price, 
75c and $3.00. 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, “Beauty in the Making,” 
will be sent on receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


H5 bast 499 
ARIS 


P. 
255 Rue St.Honoré 


Street, NY. 


LONDON, W. 
24 Grafton Street, 


Mile. Lola Beekman—formerly with Mme. Rubinstein in Paris and 


New York is now her Chicago Representative, at 30 
Avenue, Michigan Boulevard Bldg. 


Michigan 
Mme. Rubinstein’s many 


Chicago clients now have the convenience of obtaining the Valaze 
preparations direct from Mile. Beekman. 
San Francisco: Miss ida Martin, 177 Post St. and G A 
Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schachman, 2536 W. Somerea 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 


For the winter Mme. Rubinstein will maintain a salon at 
Palm Beach in the Beaux Arts Studio. 
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Beauty 
that does 
not fall 


With your falling hair pins, down 
falls the aahapengae of your coif- 


fure—the beauty of coil and wave 
and curl. Every day this happens 
—to your discomfort and chagrin. 
When you dance, motor, entertain 
or shop. This need never be, if 
you insist on 


HUMP 


Hair Pins 
to “Lock the Locks” 


HUMP Hair Pins can’t slip and 
fall. They stay where you put 
them. They go into your hair— 
smoothly, instantly—and come out 
only when you take them out. And 
they are just as simple and_ easy 
to use as ordinary hair pins. Light- 
weight and extra strong. Daint 
and satin-smooth from end to end. 
The most economical because you 
don’t lose them. 


Magic Invisibles 


Top down in the lightest wisp 
of hair, or the most contrary, In- 
visible HUMP Hair Pins stay. 
For “short ends,” for waves over 
forehead and ears—to fasten nets, 
they are indispensable. 


5c and 10c 


Sold everywhere. Long, short, me- 
dium and two Invisibles. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
name and 10c postage for our Com- 
plete Assortment Package, or send 
1Se for two packages—the 10c 
Assortment and 
the 5c Invisible 
Packet for your 
pocket - book. 
Write today. 


Hump Hair Pin 
Mfg. Co. 
Sol. H. Goldberg, 
Pres. 
CHICAGO 
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mission. It was pointed out, however, 

that the annual motor shows usually 

bring some surprises which are care- 

fully concealed up to the last minute, 

and that something of the kind was 
among the probabilities this year. This 
proved to be true. A radically new engine 
was the cause of much interest at the 
Palace exhibition. The purpose of this 
departure in design was to gain the highly 
desirable flexibility of operation which 
marks the multi-cylinder type of engine 
coupled with fewer moving parts and less 
weight than it of necessity has. In con- 
sequence the four-cylinder type of con- 
struction was retained but the number of 
valves was doubled, resulting in the crea- 
tion of a sixteen-valved power plant. The 
theory behind this design is that the 
smooth operation of the car at high and 
low speeds without frequent gear chang- 
ing is dependent rather on the complete 
combustion and clearance of the fuel 
charge in the cylinders than on the multi- 
plication of power impulses. This is a 
decided change of front. Its boldness 


Lest We Forget 


(Continued from page 74) 


VANITY FAIR 


form, springing and such details as the 
mounting of the mud guards, and the 
shape of the radiator. This car, built 
by makers of motor boats, has some 
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thing strongly nautical about its appear. 
ance. This effect is enhanced, of 

by the use of narrow mahogany planki 
as an exterior finish for the cowl and the 
fin-like after-body, or tail, which jg 
moulded on the well-known streamline 
principle, intended to diminish wind re. 
sistance as much as possible. The lings 
of speed and raciness are everywhere jn 
this new creation. 


ORE than ever was the Salon (which 

has been, since the war, cut off from 
the supply of European cars almost en- 
tirely), an exhibition of American cars 
de luxe. It showed the swing of American 
favor to custom coach building. Never 
before have so many artistic and practical 
types of special bodies been assembled in 
a single show. As nearly all of the bodies 
were designed and built in this country, 
the exhibition was proof positive of the 





commands attention, and the experience 
and reputation of the company which 
brought it forth make sure that it will 
have serious consideration. ‘The sixteen- 
valve four has not had a trial in the hands 
of the public sufficient to determine its 
merits, but it may be assumed with safety that the 
tests which it has received in the hands of its makers 
have shown results which convinced them of its great 
worth, before they saw fit to put it on the market. 
The behavior of this engine in operation by the owner 
will be watched with the greatest interest this season. 
A wide range of speeds in high gear, easy and quick 
acceleration and smoothness under all conditions of 
load are among the chief advantages that are claimed 
for it. 


EVERAL makes of cars new to the public made 

their début at the two shows, in company with the 
models for 1917. One of the most interesting of these 
newcomers was exhibited at the Salon at the Hotel 
Astor. It is a car of light weight, designed on lines 
which have a distinctly foreign heritage and showing 
radical departures from the conventional in body 


New apparatus for testing acceleration in the motor car, 
devised by the Society of Automobile Engineers, is here 
shown in use at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway. The 
car in passing over wires at intervals trips a switch 
and its gathering headway is recorded chronographically 

















A new mechanism to take the place of the differen- 
tial, called the Allen Compensating Non-skid Axle 


leadership in coachwork which has been 
attained here in the last few seasons, 
This is a field into which we were slow 
to enter, being content for years to copy 
the ideas of Europe or to import the 
actual productions of the great continental 
and English builders, such as Van den Plas, Roths- 
child and Barker. But having entered it at last, we 
have shown that we could indeed do well. In mate 
rials, in finish and in the small fittings that go to 
make up so important a part of motoring of the finer 
sort the cars at the Salon this year left little to be 
desired. But they were more than mere example3 of 
good artisanship. They did more than remind one 
of the painstaking care for the delicate touches which 
have always been characteristic of the skilled Euro- 
pean workman. They showed a most healthy state 
of the art of body design; at once freed from the too 
binding traditions of the past, and restrained so that 
the outré or the bizarre was conspicuous by its 
absence. There is a great future in America for body 
bui'ding as a separate factor in the huge automobile 
industry, because motorists of taste and discernment 
are coming more and more (Continued on page 120) 
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| 
“TT SROBABLY nowhere but | 
abroad is a chassis so thor- | 
| oughly ‘run in’ on the road 
before the body is mounted.’ 
BREESE‘MONTANT MOTORS 
INCORPORATED 
30 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK | 
| 
| 
= | | 
The Biddle catalog describes | | 
(pa both chassis and coachwork, ad 
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We have created for Hudson Super-Six eight 
styles of luxury bodies, each an exquisite 
model. 


Two of them—the Town Car models—are 
going to be rather exclusive. We built but a 
limited number. In design, in color and in 
finish they are most distinctive. 
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The Limousines embody every dainty touch 
which has yet been conceived for closed cars. 


WS tm 


be 


There are two all-season models. 


eto 


These types, for all weathers and seasons, 
have attained tremendous vogue. 


> 


The Touring Sedan is a 7-passenger closed 
car, all in one compartment. The plate glass 
sides disappear in a moment. The window 


Phaet 7-pa 
Roadster, 2- -passenger 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 


- $1650 Tourin, 
1650 Town Car 
1950 
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HUDSON SUPER-SIX 
In Any Body You Like 


braces come out. And you have an open Tour- 
ing Car with unobstructed view. 


The Cabriolet-—a 3-passenzer Coupe— 
changes in a like way to a Roadster. 


The Hudson Super-Six is now conceded to 
be the greatest car in the world. That fact is 
due to a patented motor which holds the first 
place for efficiency. 


It has won all the worth-while records. It 
has proved itself the smoothest, most enduring 
motor built. It outsells any other front-rank 
car. Any fine-car buyer who wants the best 
must choose it. 


Now, with these eight superb bodies, the 
Super-Six excels in beauty as far as it does in 
performance. 


- $2175 Town Car Landaulet. . 
2925 Limousine 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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VANITY FAIR 


to insist on the incorporation of their Lest We Forget Tha Passing Shows eth we Se ee a 


individual preferences in the vehicles 
in which they spend so much of their 
time. This tendency is having an ex- 


(Continued from page 118) 


tests. After an informal trial of the 
new methods at the Sheepshead Bay 





celient effect, in turn, on the body designing de- 
partments of the automobile factories, so that the 
stock bodies of the current season show distinctly 
the good influence of the advances which have been | 
made by the custom body builders at the sugges- 
tion, and often under the detailed direction, of the 
motorists themselves. 


O one could have visited the exhibitions of this 

month without being impressed with the gain 
that has been made in the sensible seating arrange- 
ment of cars. For many years, at the not very dis- 
tant beginnings of automobiling, it was considered 
an essential part of motor car design to put the 
door to the tonneau at the rear and force the pas- 
sengers to’ sit sideways on each side. Butitisa | 








Speedway, the Research Division was led to ex. 
pect that the car performance standard would be 
available for general use early this year. This wil] 
mean that the buyer of a car which has been sub. 
ject to the S. A. E. test will know exactly what his 
car will do under specific conditions, and will not 
have to purchase on the basis of meritorious per- 
formance under some special adjustment or con- 
dition of which he could not know,—a condition 
most satisfactory, indeed. 


HE Research Division determined in the first 
place to hold its tests under uniform road con- 
ditions, and therefore chose speedways as the scene 
of all the testing. No carburetor or gear ratio 

















changes are permitted in passing from the accel 





There are several features of interest that 
mark this Victoria top on a Moon six-cylinder 
touring chassis. The side bow is cut back so 
that entrance is easy without striking the 
head—a common fault in Victoria tops. The 
large windows in the storm curtain add to 
comfort when it is needed and its lower edge 
is cut to conform to the secondary cowl. 
When the. full extension top is in use it is 
prevented from sagging over the driver’s seat 
by the use of cables in the straps which fasten 
it to the interior of the back hood 


REAT activity has been shown this sea- 

son by the Society of Automobile Engi- | 
neers, that large body of technical experts 
which is responsible for so much of what-is 




















far cry from this stiff and uncomfortable plan to the 
varied and well thought out car interiors of today. 
The divided front seat, the adjustable front and rear 
seats, the club and clover leaf arrangements, by which 
the passengers in tonneau and driver's seat are grouped 
more closely than of old, and thus share the advan- 
tages of better placing in relation to the rear axle and 
the springing, all are improvements in the best interest 
of motoring and improvements which will persist. 
The element of sociability enters into this seating 
arrangement also. The passengers are much closer 
together than in the touring car body. 


good in the present-day car. The standard 
nomenclature for sixteen different types of bodies, out- 
lined by the Standards Committee of the Society, was 
described recently in these columns. Work of pos- 
sibly less popular appeal, but of even greater essential 
importance, has just been completed by the Research 
Division. This is the perfecting of certain standard 
tests, and of the means of conducting them, to deter- 
mine the power of a car in terms of acceleration and 
the degree of economy of operation in terms of gaso- 
line consumption. Not only was it necessary in this 
work to formulate a set of rules which would be just 
and universal in their application, but it was neces- 


eration to the fuel consumption test. This provision 
will result, of course, in performance under average 
adjustment, which is something that the motorist 
could never be sure of in the past, because it has been 
the widespread custom to make power tests with great 
wastage of fuel, and fuel tests with great lack of 
power. In the mean performance of the car on the 
road these two factors can not be separated, and this 
is the reason that many a man has found his car to 
use far more gasoline or show far less power in his 
hands than he was led to believe as the result of 
special tests at the factory. 











The Nestlé Permanent Hair Wave 


In order to 
give the read- 
ers of Vanity 
Fair a clear idea 
of the Nestlé 
Permanent Hair 
Wave, we will 
with the March 
first issue, begin 
the publication 
of a practical 
work about it. 

Two heads of 
hair have been 
chosen. One 
causes much dis- 
tress and chagrin 





Before Waving 


to the owner because the hair is thin and scanty. The hair 
of the other is thick and plentiful and affords the perma- 


nent waver a better chance to show the art a 
work. 


When these two heads of hair have been waved we will 
not touch them again except to photograph them from 
month to month to reveal the action of the waves and the 


incoming growth. 





EWE LOR LGR is, 


MILLER LANGDON 
SKIN FOOO 
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Telephone, Plaza 9425 


Nestle wavea 








Models Facial Contours 


It is a wonderfully effective food for the 
skin. Eradicates wrinkles and delicately 
moulds the face to a youthful contour. The 
tissues which underly the surface of the skin 
are nourished through its use. Many New 
York women of social distinction find it in- 
dispensable. You, too, should use it if you 
are interested in the retention of a youthful 
aspect. Jars are $1.00 and $2.00. 

Miller Langdon Astringent closes enlarged 
Jores and firms sagging facial muscles. $1.00 
per bottle. 

Miller Langdon Perfume has a delicate and 
elusive fragrance. $4.00 per bottle. 


MILLER LANGDON, Inc. 


665 Fifth Avenue 
Cor. 53rd St. NEW YORK 
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All who have had their hair unscientifically waved by a Call on any one of 


person unqualified for the work and those who still entertain 


serious distrust of the process are invited 


to observe and | BOSTON, MASS. 


study the photographs from month to month. Penn, the Florist 


The Nestlé Permanent Hair Wave was first offered to the public 


124 Tremont St. 


in 1905, and well over fifty thousand women have already availed CHICAGO, ILL. 


themselves of it. 
Illustrated Booklet free. 


C. Nestlé Co., 657 Fifth Ave., Cor. 52nd 
Phone Plaza 6541 


London, 48 South Molton St., 43 Dover St., W. | 


Bohannon Floral Co. 
70 East Monroe St. 


aa. —— 
St., New York too : Euclid eve. 














delivery and quality of flowers in any city 
within a few hours after receipt of your order 


UNITED STATES 


Florists GUARANTEE 





us We have 15,000 correspondents 
ww von, &. Y. 
DETROIT, MICH. ax ochiin 
John Breitmeyer’s Sons 22 W. 59th St. 
Gratiot Ave. & B’way WASHINGTON, D. C. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 1214 F 80 NOW. 


Samuel Murray 

1017 Grand Ave. WHEELING, W. VA. 
Arthur Langhans 
1217 Chapline St. 
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Studio 


Alexis Kosloff 


Director Cheortgraphique 
of the ImperialRussian 
Ballet 


Stage Dancing— 
Productions—Pantomime 
145 West 43d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. 2075 Bryant 


Summer Residence: 
The Out-Door Players, Peterborough, N. H. 
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The Essence of ‘ 
Complexion Youth 


A term which well describes SONYA REJUVENATING MILK. This balsamic, 
creamy preparation is not a cosmetic, 
but an astringent tissue builder which 
effaces discolorations, wrinkles, crows- 
feet. It restores the wasted tissues to 
their original healthy condition, mak- 
ing the skin soft and velvety, removing 
imperfections. Learn of the delightful 
exquisiteness of this preparation. Ob- 
F tain a trial bottle, at $1.00. Remove 
/ ihe impurities of the skin with SONYA 
CLEANSING CREAM, free from lano- 
line or glycerine. Trial jar, 75c. 


EYEBROWS AND KEEPING DAINTY 
LIPS MAKE THE FACE HANDS DAINTY 


—or so one would think to look at this Winter-reddened hands are restored to 
sketch. At least they should not SPOIL  gmooth whiteness with DARSY LIQUID 


the face. If there is room for improve- 
ment, Darsy provides a most excellent lip CREAM; P ivrad little ee pH 2 = Bg 


black 
stick, at 75c, and an eyebrow pencil (blac Snetiniad tek SAIL” tela tha” poten: ah 


or brown) at the same price. These are 
harmless and pure as are all Darsy prep- eliminate heavy lines. —— no sticki- 
ness, 2% oz. bottle, 7! 


arations. 
Call for treatment, or order by mail 


woneaco W7 IARSY 2.28... 
setghet; 1A WEST 47857, Shik te 
NEW YORK ve 








Stevens Bullding, 17 
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Peter Pan's 
Crémes 


Pat-Pat and Spat-Spat—muscle 
tonic—have been used by the 
most exclusive women of Lon- 
don for over 10 years. 


The Countesse de Montemerli 
says: “These exquisite preparations 
surpass any beautifiers I have ever 
used. I would not be without them.” 
The light Créme Pat-Pat bleaches 
and: beautifies the skin over night. 
$3.00 the 4 oz. pot. Heavy Créme 
Pat-Pat penetrates, fills hollows and 
softens lines, before the jar is fin- 
ished. Those who need to lift the 
face muscles should use Spat-Spat 
muscle tonic. and practice special 
facial exercises. $6.00 the pint. 


Eau des Fleurs—a delightful water 
for removing oiliriess and refining 
the skin. $5.00 and $3.00 sizes. 


All letters opened and answered by 
Olive Robart. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Enclose check or money 
order with orders to 


Robart & Co. 


London 246 FIFTH AVE. New York 






















Inside 
62 x 2.10 
Outside 
72 x 2.10 





livery The Day Bed is the bed of today. A decorative couch 
Immediate de in the day, for boudoir, vine room, alesve or fire- 
If out of town wrile side; a comfortable, spacious bed at night, without 






con verting. Space-saving and practical. By 1 irchas- 

ing an original Barto Day Bed you are certain of finest construction and mate- 

rials. Many designs, all finishes. The beautiful model illustrated can be had 

Can also be striped. Box spring 

all and inspect our wonderful collection of 
distinctive furniture, draperies, etc 
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Gowns 





HAVE 
YOUR OLD 
GOWN RE-STYLED 


Why not have a Fashion Authority sewing for 
you? Miss Coughlin will restyle your last year’s 
gown at A SMALL COST. Send gown for 
estimate. Miss Coughlin also executes individual 
gowns, sport skirts, dresses, blouses, etc., at very 
moderate prices. 


MISS H. REDDING COUGHLIN 
17 EAST 48th ST., N. Y. 


Telephone Murrey 
Hill 5062 






















For Week: Ends 
Everywh ere 
THE 


POUCH 


Carries pipe and tobacco 
in separate compartments 


“ 
Meade by 
ALFRED DUNHILL 





| Sg oftest antelope leather~ 
| rubber lined “By mail 
| post paid, Five dollars” 
| M.M. IMPORTING CO. 
| 1 East $5%St, Now York 
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Week-End Visiting 
(Continued from page 39) 


while, in the meantime, the family were, one by one, 
tip-toeing to his door to see if they could detect any 
signs of life from him. 

Each thought the other needed rest. 

Along about three in the afternoon the family threw 
all hospitality aside and ate breakfast, deadening the 
sound of the cutlery as much as possible, little dream- 
ing that their guest was looking through the “A 
Prayer for Each Day” calendar for the ninth time 
and seriously considering letting himself down from 
the window on a sheet and making for the next train. 
Shortly after dark persistent rumors got abroad that 
he had done away with himself, and everyone went 
up and sniffed for gas. It was only when the maid, 
who was not in on the secret, bolted into the room to 
turn down his bed for the night, that she found him 
tip-toeing about, packing and unpacking his bag and 
listening eagerly at the wall. (Now don’t ask how 
it happened that the maid didn’t know that his bed 
hadn’t been made that morning. What difference 
does it make, anyway? It is such questions as that, 
that blight any attempt at individual writing in this 
country.) 

Don’t think, just because I have taken all this space 
to deal with the rising-hour problem that there are 
no other points to be made. Oh, not at all. There 
is, for instance, the question of exercise. After dinner 
the host says to himself: “Something must be done. 
I wonder if he likes to walk.” Aloud, he says: “Well, 
Bill, how about a little hike in the country?” 

A hike in the country being the last thing in the 
world that Bill wants, he says “Right-o! Anything 
you say.” And so, although walking is a tremendous 
trial to the host, who has weak ankles, he bundles up 
with a great show of heartiness and grabs his stick 
as if this were the one thing he lived for. 

After about a mile of hobbling along the country- 
road the host says, hopefully: “Don’t let me tire you 
out, old man. Any time you want to turn back, just 
say the word.” 

The guest, thinking longingly of the fire-side, scoffs 
at the idea of turning back, insisting that if there is 
one thing in all the world that he likes better than 
walking it is running. So on they jog, hippity-hop, 
hippity-hop, each wishing that it would rain so that 
they could turn about and go home. 


ERE again the thing may go to almost tragic 

lengths. Suppose neither has the courage to 
suggest the return move. They might walk on into 
Canada, or they might become exhausted and have to 
be taken into a road-house and eat a “$2 old-fashioned 
Southern dinner of fried chicken and waffles.” The 
imagination revolts at a further contemplation of 
the possibilities of this lack of co-operation between 
guest and host. 

I once visited a man who had an out-door swim- 
ming-pool on his estate. (Consider that as very 
casually said.) It was in April, long before Spring 
had really understood what was expected of her. My 
first night there my host said: 

“Are you a morning plunger?” 

Thinking that he referred to a tub plunge in a warm 
bath-room I glowed and said: “You bet.” 

“Tll call for you at seven in the morning, then,” 
he said, “and we'll go out to the pool.” 


T was evidently his morning custom and I wasn’t 

going to have it said of me that a middle-aged man 
could outdo. me in virility. So, at seven in the morn- 
ing, in a dense fog (with now and then a slash of 
cold rain), we picked our way out to the pool and 
staged a vivid Siverian moving picture scene, showing 
naked peasants bathing in the Vodka. My visit lasted 
five days, and I afterward learned, from one to 
whom my host had confided, that it was the worst five 
days he had ever gone through, and that he has 
chronic joint-trouble as a result of those plunges. 
“But I couldn’t be outdone by a mere stripling,” he 
said, “and the boy certainly enjoyed it.” 

All of this might have been avoided by the posting 
of a sign in a conspicuous place in my bedroom, 
reading as follows: “Personally I dislike swimming 
in the pool at this time of the year. Guests wishing 
to do so may obtain towels at the desk.” How very 
simple and practical! 


HE sign system is the only solution I can offer. 

It is crude and brutal, but it admits of no misun- 
derstanding. A sign in each guést-room, giving the 
hours of meals, political and religious preferences of 
the family (that is, whether or not they admire Col. 
Roosevelt), general views, on exercise, etc., etc., with 
a blank for the guest to fill out, stating his own views 
on these subjects, would make it possible to visit (or 
entertain) with a sense of security thus far unknown 
upon our planet. 


VANITY FAIR 


Art as a Development 
(Continued from page 41) 


of their buildings, they use them very sparingly, for 
they have learned that they can produce a special 
beauty that no other art can give; and have found that 
this can best be emphasized where attention is ‘Rot 
distracted by other collateral interests. 

Similarly, and for the same reason, most of the im- 
portant sculpture executed since the time of the Roman 
ascendency has also been monochromatic, in bronze 
or marble. And so it has been with the art of paint- 
ing; which has so completely given up dependence 
upon modelling that painters themselves very gen- 
erally now-a-days object to the modelling of the sur- 
faces on which the painter works. John Sargent’s 
decoration in the Boston Public Library is thus looked 
upon by many as an archaicism that is dangerously 
near to being an anachronism. 

From this sketch of the differentiation of the prin- 
cipal arts of sight, we are led to perceive the nature of 
the living force that has pressed on to this develop- 
ment. We cannot stop to consider the various subor- 
dinate differentiations within each of these major 
groups; the diverse styles in architecture; the distinc. 
tions between mural decoration and ‘ ‘easel painting”; 
and that between decorative architectural sculpture 
and sculpture which is to be isolated; each of which 
has come to be looked upon almost as a separate art, 


ROM this consideration we are led to note that the 

progress in the development of the several arts of 
sight has been due to the discovery of some special 
value that a given art could give that could not be as 
well given by any other art; and by the emphasis of 
that value; this in turn leading us to enunciate a 
general negative critical principle; viz., that an artist 
does his best work, in any special medium of expres- 
sion he may choose, when he emphasizes those beau- 
tiful qualities which can be better expressed in this 
medium than in any other. 

This principle seems to be the basis of the critical 
view of Lessing which calls attention to the limitations 
each artist should accept when he makes choice of a 
given medium of expression. It accounts for the archi- 
tectural critic's demand for purity of style; for each 
of these styles has come into being by the discovery 
of a certain form of structural beauty, and by the 
effort to emphasize this form (Continued on page 124) 
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Wherein Mrs. “R” Improves Her Complexion 









HE case of Mrs. R. was not extraordinary, and 
deserves mention only because it was so typical. 
Having spent the greater part of her married life 
(something over fifteen years) in a smart suburban 
colony, not far tom New York, she established herself, 
one October, in town for the winter season. er natural 
charm and vivacity, her skill as a hostess, created for 
her an immediate "following. Her toilettes were irre- 
proachable—but her complexion—was unfortunate. 


Always a devotee of outdoor pursuits, a noted horse- 
woman, golfer, motoriste, Mrs. R. had permitted her 
skin to be at the mercy of wind and sun, summer and 
winter, fair weather and bad. In consequence a decided 
coarseness had superseded the once delicate texture, peri- 
odic tanning and windburning had evolved a dark, 
leathery color and the pores were noticeably enlarged. 


Arden Salon D’Oro, listening to quiet words of advice 
and encouragement from Elizabeth Arden, recognized 
authority on the care and improvement of the complexion. 
A short course of the 


ARDEN VENETIAN MUSCLE STRAPPING TREATMENT 


administered by adept Arden assistants, together with 
the daily use of the Venetian Ardena Skin-Tonic and the 
Venetian Pore Creain, solved Mrs. R’s complexion worries 
in quick time. Instead of the roughness and discolora- 
tion, an ivory tint was cultivated, heightened only by the 
delicate warm glow of the cheeks; a satiny refinement 
of the texture was achieved and the little lines which 
had hardened the corners of the eyes and mouth quite 
disappeared. Mrs. R. is admired today (possibly envied) 
quite as much for her complexion as for her many sana 
attractive qualities. 





tiful gowns. 


quiries. 
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| Not slow to realize the need, Mrs. R. made 


cream, rachel and white. Bottle, $1, $2. 
condition without fattening. Jar, $1, $2, 


by every dainty woman; in flat containers, easy to carry. 
POUDRE D’ILLUSION 





out the natural tints of the face. Box, $2.5 
a) 


\ Washington, D. C. 
1147 Connecticut Ave. 





Mrs. R’s complexion contrasted painfully with her beau- 


Receiving wise counsel, she was soon at the 


VENETIAN VELVA CREAM 
A delightful refining cream for a oe es, sensitive skin; keeps the skin in ideal 


VENETIAN CREME MYSTIQUE 
To make powder adhere should the nose become red or aes: needed at this season 
0c. 


A flowerlike bloom of indescribable ont quite imperceptible itself, it brings 
| Mail Orders Filled the day received 
i 


ELIZABETH ARDEN,, Salon D’Oro, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 


hollows, 
ness, etc. 





some in- 


Arden Venetian Preparations make home treatment practical and pleasurable 
VENETIAN LILLE LOTION 


A liquid powder of aseptic qualities; a perfect protection against sharp winds; gives 
a beautiful natural finish to face, neck and arms for evening. 


Four tints, flesh, 


them of impurities. Jar, 


$1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 









Special Arden Treatments are administered to overcome 
sagging muscles, puffiness, blemishes, sallow- 


Call for Trial Treatment or Consultation 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN-TONIC 
Not to be omitted from any treatment requiring the toning, clearing and smoothing 
of the skin. A necessity to good grooming. Bottle, 75c, $1.50, $3. 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM 
Gives the skin a damask = by reducing and refining the coarse pores, cleansing 


VENETIAN BEAUTY SACHETS 
Essential for the removal of blackheads and for treating an oily skin. Full particu- 
lars of treatment, with box of twenty sachets, $2.50 | 
VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD | 
Keeps the face rounded and youthful during the b social seaso: 
formation of hollows and lines by sourtehing and a baliding ‘up og Range P - | 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


| 

Elizabeth Arden’s Book ‘‘The Quest of the Beautiful,” describ- | 
ing many other Venetian Preparations, will be mailed on request. 
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‘T. CHALKIADI & CO. Inc. 
503 Fifth Ave., New York City 
————_. =o 


FEBRUARY, 1917 


“THE ONE THAT WONT BIND” 
No buckles, straps, : + adjustments. 
Stays put—can’t m:‘»ten. Ideal 
for active men, athletes, stout men, and 
all whose feet must keep fit—made wide 

for free circulation and can’t bind veins or 

muscles. Lightest weight. Every wearer 

a booster 

If not at dealer’s, send us his name and 

%c for lisle or 50c for silk, sent prepaid: 

(If leg is over 14 inches around, ask for 
“Targe” size). THE THOS. P. TAYLOR 
CO., 176 James Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dealers: Write for Attractive Proposition 





The Cigarette Without Regret 


A new Smoking-pleasure, leaving a deli- 
cate Persian scent in room, and @ 
sense of airy delight in the smoker’s 
25c for 10 at your dealer’s or 
send money to 
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Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? 


: 0) A 
ity PATE 
EF GRISE 


> 

| SPECIALTIES, 
77 <0. es “The Friend of 

LUWELL, MASD>. Middle-age” 

A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS, 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. B. Booklet 






























There is no more fascinating 
study than Natural Science. 
If you know what to look 
for, a microscope will reveal 
undreamed-of wonders in 


simple things. There are 
schools that have especially 
complete equipment for 
teaching Science. 


The announcements of the best 
schools can be found in Scribner’s 
Magazine every month. If detailed 
information is desired, address 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Scribner Building, Fifth Avenue 
Room 516 - - New York 














STRASBURGER 


2 WEST 57th ST. 


Tel. 2018 Circle New York 





Specializes in Lamps, Lamp 
Shades, Candle Shades 


Pillows and Novelties 
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A NECESSITY— 


NONOLIN JOSE—means no more shiny nose. In the theatre—at the 
ball—no more constant powdering. Excessive powder, by its drying 
action, first stimulates and then stops the skin secretions—a greasy then 
a dry, drawn nose. NONOLIN frees the nose from grease and regu- 

























lates its secretion, leaving a soft, dull skin, to which powder clings 
tenaciously. - The jar, $1.00 

POUDRE JOSE—An ideal velvety face powder—compounded. Far 
from acting as a foreign body to irritate the skin, it has a soothing de- 
mulcent action. Faintly scented. The box, $1.00 


Small package of Nonolin & Poudre Fose 
together—$1.00 


Immediate Attention to Mail Orders ge ee 
—Write— | 
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JOSE LABORATORIES 
New Haven, Conn. gece 





‘ 
On sale at the better stores ; 















Sor this 


D: you get a cheque 
for Christmas? Did 
you sell your “war 
baby” stock and pocket a 
neat profit? Were the 
January dividends _ extra 
large? Did the firm give 


. agenerous bonus? A wise 


way to invest this extra 
money is to buy a 

For years this splendid 
phonograph will be a great 
pleasure to you. You will 
have the best of music at 
your command and it will 
be played with a resonant 
strength, with a precise 
accuracy, and with a fine 
beauty that will delight 
you always. 


The sign of THE HIGHEST 
Crass TALKING MACHINE 
IN THE WorRLDis this trade 
mark SonorRA. 


Hear the Sonora before you buy! 


Write for handsome 
Sree catalog V-106. 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
Georce E. Bricutson, President 
Executive Offices: 

57 Reade Street, New York 
Boston: 165 Tremont Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1311 Walnut Street 
CuICcAGo: 320 S. Wabash Avenue 
San Francisco: 109 Stockton Street 
Toronto: Ryrie Building 
Sonora ts licensed and operates under 
basic patentsofthephonographindustry 





“Baby Grand” $150 


Today send 
catalog V10b6 
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as is not possible, if it is not kept 

pure from other forms, equally beau- 

tiful, but unlike the one with whose 

value the architect would impress us. 

It accounts for the objection the artist painter feels to 
the use of body color in aquarelles; for he realizes that 
he can produce effects through the translucence of 
water colors that cannot be given by non-transparent 
color; and feels that the beauties obtained in this man- 
ner should be emphasized when he chooses this me- 
dium. Sculpture, too, has its diverse forms; the low 
and high relief, the full modelling in the round, etc.; 
each of which has its special conventions which have 
developed because each of these forms brings into 
emphasis special beauties. 


URNING now to the arts of hearing, we find a 

similar development which teaches a similar les- 
son. All animal activities are rhythmical; so it comes 
about that it is impossible for us to attend to a series 
of sounds, which are mechanically equalized as to 
strength and interval of recurrence, without finding 
ourselves hearing them in the form of rhythms. It is 
therefore easy for man to acquire the habit of using 
a rough rhythm in speaking; a habit which would 
naturally be fostered when it was noted that this 
rhythmical mode of speech was agreeable. 

It may be assumed then that the very earliest lan- 
guage of the rising man must have contained the 
rhythmical elements that become so significant when 
emphasized in song. The recounting of his tales of 
adventure must have been most attractive when ex- 
pressed in emphasized cadences, and with specially 
pleasing modifications of the tonal quality of the 
speaker’s voice. Thus it would seem that the original 
art of hearing was one which combined the rudiments 
of what has developed into the two quite separate arts 
of Literature on the one hand, a:.d Music on the other ; 
for we are still able to see the traces of this close re- 
lationship of what are now recognized to be two quite 
diverse arts in the records of the artistic life of the 
barbarian; and even in later times, as for instance in 
the poetic songs of the noble Troubadours of France. 
And the convention which we have seen held so 
strongly in the Drama of the Greeks, and which is 
still maintained in the Opera of our own day, tells the 
same story. 

Song, and its crude instrumental accompaniment, 
however, must at first have been mere handmaidens 
of rudimentary literature, as language so early became 


Art as a Development 
(Continued from page 122) 


of essential importance to man and was developed 
rapidly. And Literature, thus gaining more and more, 
and releasing itself from the gentle fetters by which it 
was bound by the early conventional accompaniment 
of rudimentary Music, has developed as we all realize 
until it has reached a pre-eminent position among the 
arts, quite apart from song and its derivatives, 

Literature developed thus because it came to be 
recognized that when freed from the encumbrance of 
early music it was able to emphasize certain values 
that could not as well be enforced when it was limited 
to methods of treatment that this music necessitated. 
And for the same reason Literature presently was dif- 
ferentiated into two great minor arts; viz., Prose and 
Poetry. Prose writing was found capable of present- 
ing certain types of beauty that could not be given if 
the writer limited himself to the forms that are neces- 
sary to Poetry; and the poet, on the other hand, dis- 
covered that the special beauties he could present 
through his medium were developed best if he limited 
his themes to subjects that were not easily treated 
in prose. In this manner conventions have arisen 
which make us feel it quite natural to present cer- 
tain themes in poetry that if presented in prose would 
appear bombastic or sentimental. The words we wel- 
come from the mystic philosophical poet, and the 
erotic poems of a Sappho, would seem banal if put 
into prose. 


S we have seen, in the early development of the art 

of hearing, song and its instrumental accompani- 
ment became the handmaiden of Literature as it then 
existed. But, although at first relegated to an inferior 
place among the arts, it nevertheless held a position 
of its own, and developed, as we know, into the sepa- 
rate art of Music. This development advanced with 
slow and halting steps; but finally, in what we know 
as the Greek scales, one of which after a long struggle 
became predominant, Music found a language of her 
own, a language quite diverse from that of rhetoric 
and poetry, and one that enabled her to bring into 
prominence beauties that neither the prose writer, nor 
the poet, could as well express. This newly found 
language was gradually developed by the emphasis of 
those forms of beauty that were its own special pos- 
session; until, suddenly, within the last four hundred 


VANITY FAIR 


years, Music in Europe has burst 
into luxuriant flower, very much ag 
the arts of Literature and of Scy} 
ture and Architecture bloomed duri 
the great Greek epoch. In fact, we are today stil! Jiy. 
ing in the Golden Age of Music. Our descendants of 
a thousand years from now are likely to look back with 
envy upon the age of Bach and Beethoven, very much 
as we ourselves look back upon the age of Phidias, 


OW surely, if a survey of history teaches us any. 

thing, it tells us that the same rule applies to the arts 
of hearing that we have found applicable to the arts 
of sight; the rule that an artist renders his best service 
to his Muse when he attempts to emphasize those 
special beauties that can be gained through his chosen 
art, as they can be in no other way. As architecture, 
sculpture and painting among the arts of sight haye 
reached their highest excellence where each has aimed 
to attain its results by speaking in, and perfecting, its 
own special tongue; so, in my view, it will eventually 
appear that as music and literature among the arts of 
hearing have learned to speak in distinct languages 
each will reach its highest excellence by aiming to 
speak in, and to perfect its own special tongue. Lit- 
erature has already won its triumphs by the develop- 
ment of qualities not givén in Music. So Music must 
win its highest triumphs by the development of quali. 
ties not given in Literature. As Sculpture and Paint- 
ing in the arts of sight long clung together, so the 
diverse arts of hearing, Literature and Music, have 
long clung together. But as Sculpture and Painting 
have separated as they have developed, to the advan- 
tage of each, so, Literature and Music must, in my 
view, eventually complete their at present but partial 
separation, with co-ordinate gain to each. 


F this is true, then “programme music” will even- 

tually appear as an anachronism; and the Opera, 
which is a heritage from the far distant past, will seem 
much less significant than it does in our day. As we 
now look back at the Greek Drama, and, forgetting 
its accompaniment of music, find in its poetry the basis 
of its greatness; so some day our descendants will look 
back at the Opera of our day, and find in its music 
the main basis of its esthetic power. 

We tend now-a-days to think of Music and Litera- 
ture as necessarily connected; but we overlook the 
fact that this has not always so impressed the culti- 
vated man. We forget, for (Continued on page 126) 
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one-half their value. 
at our modest little shop. 


Prices, $20 up 


No two alike. 
1 \ or even shop worn. 
‘ never urged to buy. 


Dreams Come True 
: —in Frocks and Wraps 


Street, Afternoon or Evening Wear 


Real model gowns and wraps, made by the 
famous French and American modistes for 
exhibition, to show the latest or advanced 
Parisienne modes, sold to you for just about 
A wonderful array 


Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One 


Faultless workmanship. 
Call and see them. 


NO CATALOG—NO APPROVAL SHIPMENTS. 


7 Model Gowns 
1587 Broapway"48" St. NewYork. 
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petals, with a delightful fra- a 
grance that lingers— 


CARMEN 


Comp/exion 


POWDER 


Justifies its position as 
the favorite powder of our 
Stars, the professional 
women of the stage and 
screen — dancers, singers 
and actresses. 


White, Pink, Flesh, 
Cream—50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE MAGDA COMPANY 
312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Not a new cream, but an old 
favorite that has withstood 
competition for over 15 years. 
from beneficial oils 
sweetly perfumed. 


Guaran- 


teed free from animal fats or 


injurious chemicals—guaran- 
satisfactory or 


back. 

Magda Cream has always been used 
by the most famous women of the stage 
—and who are more exacting? 

Magda Cream comes in three sizes— 
25-cent tubes, the beautiful 50-cent Jap- 
anese jar illustrated, and 75-cent tins. 


Sold by druggists and department stores. 
If — dealer can’t supply you, order 


your 





Lillie fangtry — 
The famous ‘Jersey Lily,” whose beauty 
(3) thrilled the theatrical world in the ’80’s, wrote 
us that Magda Cream was “Excellent, and so 
pleasant to use.” We prize this letter in memory 
of a personality that the world will never forget, 


° YVETTE 


{ Pronounced E-vet ) 


A dessert, or dainty refreshment, for the guests 
atthedinner orthedance Nothing pleases quite 
so wellas a Créme Yvette sherbet, mousse, chat- 
lotte orice. The delicate violet tinge and bou- 
quet is an exclusive feature. Try the sam 
recipe given below. 


FAVORITA SHERBET 
as made by 
. Albert Diserens of the Hotel Astor 
} 1 qt. water 1 egg white 
sm) 4 cupsugar 14 cup Créme Yvette 
i cup lemon juice 
Make a syrup of the boiling water 
and sugar, add lemon juice and 
éme Yvette; strain and freeze. 










When half frozen add the white 
beaten stiff. 
Créme Yvette unced E- 


bd te F 80c and pee 
per ti t grocers an 
wine isdn, “Book of sign 
pi ae by well-known New York 
s sent free. Writefer it now. 


SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
53Seventh Ave., New Zork City 
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Cigarettes 


Hand rolled of 
selected tobac- 
cos in our own 
sanitary factory. 


$180 
A Box of 100 
Carriage Prepaid 























Play This Sweetest 
of All Instruments 


‘ 
You now can gratify your greatest ambition 
in far less time and at much lower cost 
than it requires to master any other multi- 
stringed instrument. 


After a few simple lessons you can play the 
beautiful, full-toned, moderately-priced 





Its mechanical simplicity is of inestimable advantag 
to beginners. Its purity of tone and richness of 
volume are unexcelled by the highest priced 
Concert-Grand Harps. 

It costs you nothing to try the Clark Irish Harp in 
your own home. We shall gladly send full 
particulars. Prices, $75 and $125. 


Dg | CLARK HARP 
FF; MFG. CO. 

4285S, SalinaSt. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 










“Origina- 
tors of 
the Irish 
Harp in 
America” 














If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


HE cave man ate coarse 

food and lived a strenu- 
ous life in the open. His 
digestive apparatus was 
suited to that kind of an 
existence, 


You inherit from the cave 
man the same internal 
mechanism, but you eat 
different food and you lead 
a different kind of a life. 


Hence the almost universal 
prevalence of constipation 
and its constant menace to 


health. 


Your problem is to adjust that 


cave man’’ internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and 
concentrated food of civilized man. 
NUJOL accomplishes this adjust- 
ment by preventing the bowel 
contents from becoming hard, thus 
making natural movements easy. 
It doesn’t upset the ordinary pro- 
cesses of digestion and it doesn’t 
form a habit. 


NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, 
at all drug stores. Refuse substi- 
tutes—look for the name NUJOL 
on the bottle and package. 


Devt. 39 
STANDARD OIL 


(New Jersey) 


COMPANY 


Bayonne New Jersey 





Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION”, Write your 
name and address plainly on the margin below. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 
421 West 21st Street, New York City 


The dollar bill (pinned hereto) 
is for 17 weekly issues—an Ac- 
quaintance Subscription to “the 


most distinguished weekly in 
America.” 
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instance, that the connection between 

Music and Architecture was felt to 

be so close by Schlegel that -. desig- 

nated the latter as “frozen music”; 

and that this phrase is one commonly spoken with ap- 
proval today. We forget, too, that a large number of 
important writers who have influenced our thought 
have looked upon Literature and Painting as intrin- 
sically related. Horace spoke of words as poetical 
colors, and Erasmus Darwin called poetry a process 
of painting to the eye; to mention two only of those 
who have held similar views. This notion of the inti- 
mate relation between Literature and Painting has in- 
deed prevailed for centuries among a vast number of 
cultivated men of a civilization diverse from our own. 


UR written language consists of symbols of 

sounds. The written language of the Chinese was 
originally altogether, and is still, to some extent, what 
is called “pictographic”; each symbol, or letter, hav- 
ing been originally the drawing of the object it was in- 
tended to designate. From this it has developed so 
that in all historic time it has been, and still is, in the 
main, “ideographic,” as we say; each symbol pointing, 
not to a sound or word, but to an idea. Thus when we 
look at our printed or written symbols our minds turn 
to language, and only indirectly to the ideas this lan- 
guage expresses. But when the Chinese look at their 
written, or rather painted, symbols, their minds at 
once turn directly to the realm of ideas. Thus it hap- 
pens that the actual pictorial method adopted by the 
Chinese writer,—his hand-writing, as we may say,— 
has become a pictorial art, scarcely differentiated from 
pictorial art in general. “Painting and writing,” says 
Chou Shun, “are the same art.” ‘Thus 
again it has come to pass that the arts of 
Literature and of Painting have become 
just as closely correlated among the Chi- 
nese, as the arts of Literature and of 
Music are today among us of the west- 
ern civilizations. 


NDEED, this bond has become so 

close that every Chinese picture of the 
first rank has written on it a poem of 
high quality, written by the artist him- 
self. A well-known authority tells us 
that in judging of the merit of a painter 
the Chinese connoisseur habitually looks 


Art as a Development 


(Continued from page 124) 


ture; and, if the poem does not satisfy his taste, often 
refuses to look at the picture, judging that it connot 
be worthy of his study. It is as though we, <s con- 
noisseurs, habitually studied the librettos of our operas 
before we listened to the music; and if in any case we 
found the libretto unsatisfactory, refused to listen to 
the music at all. What would become of the Opera if 
we acquired such a habit I leave to the judgment of 
the reader. 


T becomes clear then how fortuitous is the relation 

of Poetry to Music, of which we make so much. In 
fact, as with the Chinese the poem has become domi- 
nant over the picture; so we have come to look upon 
the musical accompaniment of the Greek dramas as 
utterly insignificant. And that we are tending to 
subordinate the poem to the music in our Operas is 
evidenced in the fact that in the majority of the suc- 
cessful operas of our day the literary merit of the 
“book” is of a low order; it must be so if it is not to 
distract our attention from the beauty of the all- 
important music. 


ONSIDER what it means that we English-speak- 
ing people make no demand for, in fact rather 
object to, Grand Opera rendered in English. It surely 
indicates that we unconsciously recognize that any- 
thing that tends to fix our attention upon the literary 
values of the plot brings exsthetic loss. We find our- 


selves better off if the words sung are in a tongue so 
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unfamiliar that we are not tempted 

to follow them, and are thus enabled 

the better to appreciate the music; a 

view which is strongly corroborated 
when we consider how frequently we now hear at 
our orchestral concerts the music of the operas, with- 
out any other of the elements that impress us at their 
full performances. 


UT one may say: “If you carry this argument to its 

legitimate conclusion, you must condemn all com- 
binational arts; all story-telling in the graphic arts; al] 
description of natural scenery in poetry, for instance.” 
So let me say, and most emphatically, that I would con- 
demn nothing whatever that yields a powerful sense of 
beauty; rather do I urge that we should greedily wel- 
come any thing that yields it. It is true, as Sidney 
Colvin has pointed out, that extreme differentiation of 
the arts is at times opposed to artistic excellence. 


B.. this does not take at all from the validity of the 
contention above made. It merely tells us that the 
opposition to excellence of which Mr. Colvin speaks 
is due to a certain narrowing of our artistic sympathies 
that goes with too exclusive attention to some one of 
the differentiated arts; and is not due to the differen- 
tiation in itself. And it urges upon us to rejoice, as I 
am glad to do, in the beauty found in any effective 
combinations of the already differentiated arts, as in the 
Opera, and in the “Ballet Russe” under consideration, 


LL that I am asking the reader to note is that the 
fuller the development of any special art, the more 
difficult does it become to combine it with any other 
special art that has highly developed; 
with a maintenance of that unity of 
impression that is so important in a 
work of art if it is to have permanent 
value. 


ND I am asking him to note, further, 
that this consideration of.the differ- 
ential development ‘of the arts of hearing 
again brings before us the importance of 
the general negative critical principle, 
that an artist does his best work, in any 
special medium of expression he may 
choose, when he emphasizes those beau- 
tiful qualities which can be better ex- 
pressed in this medium than in any other. 





first at the poem, and then at the pic- 
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Talcum Powder 15¢c. 
(in glass bottle) 25c. 
Face Powder  5oc. 
Toilet Water 75¢c. 





OMEN who dress as care- 
fully for a midsummer dance 
as for a mid-season social event, 
are as careful in the year-round 
selection of their toilet appoint- 


Their preference is for the 




































18 East 46th Street, New York 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton 






The New Coiffure 


Recommended by Pierre for a 
too high forehead, or when the 
hair is scanty, prematurely 
grey or injured by dyes or per- 
manent waving, is shown here 
dressed with one of 
ae Pierre’s _ transformations 
iy with his latest chignon at 

f D> the back of the head. 
bff aN PIERRE is America’s only 
transformation specialist. His 


\ LES SAS : ; 

\\\ Me Mie * Transformation Ideal is equal 
a le? a in every respect to the best 
\ g, — obtainable in Paris. So natural 

XS —just like one’s own hair. Call 

and see it. 
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Perfumer 
New York 















Kebuilder2“Gowns 
Maker Gowns 


To order 


New York's exclusive and most unique Dressmaking 
establishment where simply WONDERS are wrought 


with your passe frocks. 
A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great 


possibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion s frame that 
you have laid aside. Here they will be transformed into 
the styles of to-day and to-morrow, with a/] the charm 
of your own individuality. 

GOWNS REBUILT successfully for out-of-town cus- 


tomers. 
Perfect Prices 
Workman- Reason- 
Ue West BTA5t.Cew York 


Telephone 5265 Gree 
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Physical : 
Culture 
for 








Mill 


Beauty 
Exercises 


will make you look Younger and more 
Beautiful than all the external treat- 


massage, electricity, vibration, astrin- 
gents, plasters, straps, filling or surgery 
—nothing artificlai—jJust Nature’s Way. 

Results come soon and are permanent. 
My system makes muddy, sallow skins 
clear, and the complexion as fresh as in 
girihood; firms the flesh and never fails 
to lift mous and sagsing facial mus- 
cles, removing the wrinkles they cause. 
The face and neck arc rounded 
out and hollows filled in. 
old or too young to benefit. 

My system makes double chins disap- 

quickly, and leaves the flesh firm 

after the superfluous fat is worked away. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of 
my facial Exercises will freshen your 
complexion and give it a most exquisite 
coloring for a whole evening. 

Write today for my new FREE book- 
let, Facial Beauty Culture. 

If you will tell me what improvements 
ou would like, I can write you more 
elpfully. Your letter will be held in 
strictest confidence. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite D2 Garland Bldg., Chicage 


The first woman to teach Scientific 
‘acial Exercise. 
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No one too 
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Front Lace Corset, 


“The Highest Art in Corseting”’ 


2 HE highest art in cor- 

seting” is attained in 
Peetz Front Lace Corsets, 
because of their superiority ; 
The American Idea built on 
Parisian styles. 


PEETZ CORSETS 


whether made to order or 
ready made, assure comfort 
and graceful lines, lending 
support to the figure without 
stiffness. 


A Peetz Corset is moderately 
priced, within the reach of 
every woman. The made-to- 
measure are priced from 
$13.50 to $35.00. The ready 
made corsets in stock are 
priced from $5.00 to $12.00. 


PEETZ 
FRONT LACE CORSETS 


45 WEST 37th STREET 


NEW YORK 
Greeley 4786 

















THE EASY AND SAFE WAY TO 
REDUCE YOUR FLESH 





Being advice on how to r 


ing and 
dieting or impairing your health 


y weight without 


By Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER 


T has been proven time and time 

again that the wearing of Dr. Wal- 
ter’s Rubber Garments results in re- 
ducing that part of the body over 
which they are worn. This 
is accom- 
plished by 
perspiration: 
“the safe and 


For years 
professional 
athletes, when 
they found 
themselves 
taking on ex- 
cess weight 
and impairing 
their muscu- 
lar activity— 
have used the 
Figure 5—Eton Jacket. sweating 
To reduce bust and upper nrocess. 
part of body. k 

Stock sizes, $8.50 Joc eys, espe- 
Made to measure, $12.00 cially, have 
found this 
the surest means of keeping their 
weight down to the necessary low level 
which their occu- 
pation requires 
without impairing 
their health or 
strength. 

I invented these 
garments to replace 
the old methods 
and to provide a 
comfortable means 
of eliminating un- 
wanted fat. 

These garments 
of mine are made 
of pure Para rub- 
ber, medicated ac- 
cording to my own 
private formula. 

They are made 
to measure, and 
are worn next to 
the skin in perfect A 
comfort. Figure 3—Pants for 


Wearing th reducing the limbs. 
snus dhe . an 
8 UrINS Particularly benefi- 
the day or during cial for rheumatism 


the night will give a"d stiffness. 
excellent and sat- Made i stock sizes. 
isfactory __ results. sure. 

While these gar- Price, $15.00 
ments give a certain amount of support, 
they are not made to replace corsets 
when wearing 
tailor - made or 
other street 
gowns. 

While actual 
use of my rub- 
ber garments is 
positive proof 
of their marvel- 
ous action, still, 
I have received 
numerous testi- 
monials and 
other evidence 
which prove 
that reduction 
can be relied 
upon. 

If you will 
send me your 

, : measurements, 
Ie T will mashes and 
Figure 4—Corsage Re- ship to you, par- 
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We ; 


ducer. For bust, hips H 
and th ig hs. an 7 cel post paid, 
worn under corset. any garment 


that you decide 
you need upon 
receipt of price. If you are in doubt as 


Price, $20.00 





to exactly what garment you need, write 
to me fully, in confidence, telling where 
you are overdeveloped, and I will per- 
sonally advise you which garment you 
require. Don’t 
think for a mo- 
ment that these 
garments are 
warm—they are 
not. They are 
cool and com- 
fortable. They 
cause you to 
perspire freely, 
and it’s the per- 
spiration .that 
makes them 
feel cool. 

If you really 
do desire to re- 
duce without 
discomfort, 
without dieting 
or impairing 
wi your health or 

Figure 1—Union Suit Weakening 

used where reduction yourself, you 

of Re ne body #$ should certain- 
"Price, $30.00 ly use the Dr. 
Full length with long Jeanne Walter’s 
sleeves, $35.00 Famous Medi- 
cated Rubber Garment best suited to 
your requirements. 

I am describing fully here a few of 
the various garments, their uses and 
their cost. 

All of the garments shown here, and 
the others that we make, are made to 
your measure. The illustrations shown 
here 
merely 




















pearance 
of the gar- 
ments, which 
are well made 
and carefully 
finished. In all 
the years that 
I have been 
making these 
garments I nat- 
urally have 
been able to find 
out the attitude Figure 9—Neck and 
of most of my ©" Besneets og 
customers in re- Figure 9—Arm Reducer 
gard to them, Prcet, $6.00 to, $10.0 
and I am high- belt reduces upper part 
ly gratified to of abdomen. 
be able to say Price, $15.00 
that absolute satisfaction seems to be 
the general feeling of every one who 
has ever purchased my garments, and 
they have been recommended highly by 
wearers 
to their 
friends. 

When 
you or- 
der any 
of these 
ga r- 
ments 
made 
for you, 
you buy, 
them 
under 
the posi- 
tive guarantee that there are no other 
real pure rubber reducing garments on 
the market similar in any respect to 
those ‘patented and manufactured by 
Dr. Jeanne Walter. 

Address in confidence. 








Figure 15—Brassiere. Covers 
bust and_under bust. 
Price, $6.00 


DR. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, Inventor and Patentee 
Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 


Pacific Coast Rep 





Porter, 375 Market $., San Francisco, Cal. 
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final word 
Mandel's Magazine 
for Spring is ready 


Send for your free copy. Direct 
from State Street’s distinctive store 
of style comes this book of truly 
fashionable women’s wear that is 
not expensive. 









A new 
serge 


middy 





7 i4 
New coat middy of e, worn with 
or without belt. A tailored yoke re- 
leases a panel at front which buttons 
in Norfolk effect. Slanting pockets 
with flaps. White flannel collar and 
cuffs. ilk Windsor tie and buttons. 


Color, navy blue only. Sizes 16, 18 
and 20 yrs. $ 
No. WF702....... Price, prepaid 3 ° 95 











4 
In women s wear 


—styles are entirely different. Late 
word from overseas brings new 
fashion suggestions not found in spring 
catalogs printed last fall. Critical met- 
ropolitan shoppers will wear these late cre- 
ations. Surely you, too, want what is new 
and modish. 

Distinct departments devoted especially to 
fashions for Misses and Girls. 

The things the wee tots wear are shown, 
too. We prepay all apparel and guarantee 
to please mail patrons. 


on Tell us now—today—to forward 
en sha copy of Mandel’s Magazine. 
now 


emember, it offers style infor- 

mation difficult to secure in any 

other way; it is more than a catalog or 

price list. prec uase is plainly described 

and faithfully illustrated; many garments 
are shown in color. 


Mandel Brothers 


Department F. Chicago 
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The BILT MORE 
Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 

CLOSE 


TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 
































Walnut at 13%: 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
| Room With bath, $2up 










































Would you 
do your dining room 
in lavender? 


Fundamental Principles of Interior Deco- 
ration, by Frank Alvah Parsons, President 
of the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, is the leading article in 


The New Country Life 


for February 


Illustrated in color, this manual explains the 
theory of color harmony, and the other rules 
necessary to the successful decoration of 
interiors. All you need to know about in- 
terior decoration is incorporated in this arti- 
cle, and the principles are so clearly ex- 
plained that persons of good tasté will have 
no difficulty in applying them. 


A dozen other articles follow, each of espe- 
cial interest to those who live in the country. 


Fifty cents a copy—five dollars a year. 


Three Coming Manuals. 
The Best Garden Flowers, and How to 
Know Them. Fruits for the Home 
Garden and Orchard. Interior Deco- 
ration for the Summer Home. 





The /vew 


Country Life 


The New Country Life, Garden City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me the next three numbers of The New Country 
Life. I enclose one dollar. 


Name 





Address 
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AZURE# 
FACE POWDE 


Created by 
ff The World Renowned House of ¥ 


L. T. PIVER, PARIS, France 
F AT ALL BEST DEALERS 
A Sot pe cmaee Dos coset eee 
a 25¢ Face Powder. ‘Sachet and Seton 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole AgentforU.S.&Can, £ 





WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 


Smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar 
yourheauty. They are absolutely harmless -simple 
and easy to use—a toilet necessity. Made in ‘wo 
styles, Frowners for between the eyes. Eradi- 
gine ome in the face. 
ither kind sold in 25c., 50c.,and $1. x 

incluchinga booklet “Dressing Table Hea an 
and cdlepartment stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out, sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 
1788 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed catalog from the Secretary 


Room 171, Carnegie Hail 
‘New York. 
Connected with 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S 
Empire Theatre& Companies 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 


Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray or Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 














When You Forget 

Your Umbrella 

a Boxof LUDENS 
Prevent “wet 
weather” effects. 
Relieve coughs, 
colds, throat 
trouble. 
In “‘ Yellow Box’’—Se 


WM. H. LUDEN, Reading, Pa. 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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"IOHN-GALE-AL BVMB-IACK « 


M M 
IMPORTING CO 


New York 
1 E. 45th St. 


Sole U. S. Agents for 


ALFRED 
DUNHILL’S 
PIPES & MIXTURES 














CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
QUEBEC 


World’s Winter Sports 
Headquarters 










All sports of Switzerland only one 
night from New York. Through 
sleepers daily from New York 
and Boston. 


The rendezvous of American 
and Canadian Society. Special 
winter rates on American plan 
now in force. A glorious, dry 
TS e.. and invigorating cli- 

~~ * ~mate and a dazzling, 

snow-whitecity. Hunt- 
ing parties and ice 
fishing for sportsmen. 
Tea and supper 
dances. Skating rink 
; in the Chateau court. 

Toboggan slide at the door on Dufferin Terrace. Sleigh- 
ing parties to quaint French Inns for Habitant suppers. 


é& - moesetes, ey 


























Reflecting in every 
phase of its distinc- 
tive service your idea 
of what a good hotel 
should be. Conve- 
nient to everywhere. 


Stngle Room with bath—$2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath-$3$,50t0%6.00 


L. C. Prior, Managing Director 




















v 
Half and Half Cigarettes Ski-ing Bobsleighing World’s Champion 
: Snow Shoeing Skating Carnivals Hockey Matches 
MM Importing Company Sliding Curling Tobogganing 
Mixture 
nat Civcnthe: bei Requsit WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED WINTER BOOKLET 
Take the Cure PIRATE BRIDGE 
which is replacing Auction in New York 
at is interpreted every month in 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS VANITY FAIR 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Open All the Year 


THE 


Greenbrier 


European Plan 


Finest Bath Establish- 
ment in America, con- 
nected directly with the 
Hotel. 


Nauheim and all prin- 
cipal baths of Euro- 
pean health resorts are 
given in. the Bath 
House by skilled at- 
tendants. 


Digestive and kidney 
disorders, obesity, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism and 
kindred diseases spe- 
cially treated. 




















By Mr. R. F. Foster 


probably the best known card 
authority in America. 


No devotee of Pirate should fail to follow these articles closely 
as the science and tactics of the game are in them simply and 
agreeably, yet scientifically, laid bare. 

Mr. Foster's article this month appears on page 73. The seven 
issues of Vanity Fair containing the articles, together with the 
official rules, will be sent upon receipt of $2. Or send 25 cents 


for “The Laws of Pirate Bridge’’ to 
VANITY FAIR 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 






































d. Wouefh r1ea 


announces her most original crea- 
tion—the PIN WAVE—which i 

parts a most tharming ensemble to 
the smartest coiffures, and which 
has been most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the smart set of New York 


MME, FRIED is an expert in the care 
and rejuvenation of the hair. If you 
cannot call in person, write to her 
about your hair problems. 

All the newest TRANSFORMATIONS 
—side-parted, light, comfortable and 
ready to adjust. Prices exceedingly 
reasonable; quality unsurpassed. 

Permanent waving a specially 


Will send samples of hair on request. 


(Opposite Waldorf-Astoria) New York 





15 West 34th St. 








HOTEL 
ADELPHIA 


and 13"*Streets 


hh the heart of 
all business 
and social life 


MODERATE TARIFF 
Adelphia Hotel Co. 


DAVID B. PROVAN 
Managing Director 
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This is the cover of 


February House 


& Garden - The 
House Building Number 


HOUSES BUILDING NUMBER 





On sale at all better 
class newsstands. 
25 cents a copy: 

$3 a year. 





HIS House Building Number is one of the most import- 
ant issues of the year—in fact, an all-important number to 
everybody who has a house or is intending to build a house. 


It has been planned with particular design to help you make a 
house that will satisfy you in every detail. For months House 
& Garden’s editors have been gathering plans and devices, ma- 
terials and methods, photographs and drawings of the gracious, 
the charming, the unusual home, for reproductions in this 


February issue. 


Far afield to the West Indies, beyond the Sierras to California, 
vack to the quaint Dutch Colonial houses of Pennsylvania 
and the trim white homesteads of the New England hills, 
House & Garden’s editors have searched for ideas for you. 
Indeed, they have even abstracted a castle or two from Spain. 


You will find the February House Building Number full of in- 
valuable advice and suggestion. 
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© Leslie’s 
““No-Man’s Land” Somewhere on the Somme 
by Donald Thompson, Staff War Photographer for Leslie’s. 


This photograph has been called “the 
most striking picture of the war.” 


It is more than a hasty snapshot; more than a 
grim story of a terrible war; more, indeed, 
than camera art;—it is a definite idea, such 
as the artist’s brush and the artist’s genius 
portrays on the canvas of a masterpiece. 





It is one instance of what Leslie’s picture 
service means and why the people in Leslie’s 
420,000 homes are willing to pay over two 
million dollars a year for the greatest illustrated 
weekly in America. 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established in 1855 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Love Scenes in Seven Deadly Sins 


The LADIES’ 

WORLD 
offers a fasci- McCLURE 
nating series of PICTURES 
cae co, resent a series 
ingen, om qo ie 
. ry “_ plays, pate play 


exemplify ing 
one of the 
SEVEN DEAD- 
LY SINS. The 


SINS. The 
titles are “En- 
vy”, “Pride”, 
“Passion”, 


“Wrath”, fm PUM bore. 
- so vy”, wi re- 
$i 4-¥ leased January 
and The Sev 8th. The other 
enth Sin, the plays = ju 


nounced later. 


GEORGE LE GUERE as Adam 
Moore, the lover 4 
SHIRLEY MASON as Eve Leslie, * 
the beloved 

















EVE LENLIE IN BESET BY SEVEN DEADLY SINS 



















VE LESLIE is young, beautiful, appealing. Will Adam triumph with his sweetheart 
Wealth, luxury, social success are within over the insidious forces arrayed against them? 
her reach. But they have a price! These questions will absorb your interest if 

, ae . you follow Florence Morse Kingsley’s great 

Adam Moore is a virile young American, ‘ ge" 

. . series through current numbers of The Ladies 
struggling to win success—and the heart of Eve World 
Leslie. 
Eve admires Adam and yet—other men offer Seven Deadly Sins is now on the screen. Your 
her immediate wealth and social power. She is enjoyment of this series of seven five-reel photo- 
tempted to take the plays—each play ex- 


short and easy roadto yore of ail programs appear in McClure Pictures aad aay — 


success; she does not 
see the dangers; she —will be trebled if 
does not know that you first become fa- 
Seven Deadly Sins miliar with its char- 
are waiting to en- actersand theirroman- 
snare her. tic adventures in The 
Charlotte Walker  H.B. Warner Ladies’ World, the 





















Shae 


‘Ann Murdock Holbrook Blinn 
m in “Pride” 


Will Adam’s in “Envy in “Greed” in “Sloth in “Wrath” M. cClure ma ° f 
gazine for 
ered oo —_ ° women—just 10 cents 
M ° ; at the nearest news- 
re THE LADIES WORLD iui 
Package! 


Nance O'Neill 





Write in margin name 
and address and name and 

street of theatre in which you 
desire to see Seven Deadly Sins. 
Tear off and mail to Motion Picture 
Editor, The Ladies’ World, 251 4th 

Ave., New York. A Surprise Package 
from the est and prettiest star of the 





Read the story in The Ladies’ World 
See the films in your favorite theatre 


















films will be sent to you FREE, 
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His Letters 


He met the wit and beauty of English society—he stood in the gorgeous splendor of 
the Russian Court—he admiringly watched the Boers wage their plucky fight on the veldts 
of Africa—he heard the bullets sing at San Juan—wherever things happened there was 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Adventure had but to beckon and his seven league 
boots whisked him at once into action. The world was his playground. He was the Peter 
Pan of American Letters and to the last minute retained his fresh, unspoiled love of life. 


In long, charming letters to his mother and 
family, written with boyish frankness and enthu- 
siasm RICHARD HARDING DAVIS recounts 
his adventures from his entrance into the news- 
paper field in 1889. These letters, covering his 
most active and interesting years, have been gath- 
ered together and will be published serially in the 
Metropolitan, beginning in the March issue (on 
the newsstands February 8th). The writer’s 
brother, Charles Belmont Davis, will add intro- 


ductory paragraphs to the letters and provide a 
sequential form for their publication. 

For sprightly reading, Davis’s letters are only 
equalled by his fiction stories, with this added 
value that these letters are Dick Davis himself, 
real, true, always-something-happening letters, re- 
flecting the big, courageous boy-man, who has 
gone on before. Their unfailing courage and vi- 
rility will stouten the hearts of many of us play- 
ing the Great Adventure, and this, we know, is 
as the writer would have it. 
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The Adventures and Letters of 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


begin in a notably bright and interesting number of America’s Livest Magazine 


; To a magazine public surfeited with thin, insincere and sloppy periodical reading, aimed for a 2 by 2 intelligence, 
it comes as a refreshing relief to find a magazine with enough body to lay on the library table without having to 
hold it down! We believe the March Metropolitan is that magazine—live, vital, sincere—a creation of sane, forward- 
looking brains, A magazine with youth rampant through its pages, where romance, adventure and inspiration de- 
lights you, thrills you and refreshes you. 

For instance— 

We have with us again that eT real victim of calf love—no other than the well-known William Sylvester 
Baxter. His literary father, BOOTH TARKINGTON, relates another amusing escapade of W. S. B., who might 
have, been you at the tender age of seventeen! 

LEROY SCOTT, the first writer who has succeeded in putting the drama of New York’s dress-suit underworld 
on paper, contributes a new detective Clifford story that will thrill the most hardened disciple of Sherlock Holmes. 

There are two love stories of Mictrogeieee quality by DANA GATLIN and Sinclair Lewis; also the first of a 
big love and mystery novel of the Great Lakes by EDWIN BALMER and WILLIAM MAC HARG,—“The Indian 

rum.” 

WILLIAM HARD, Who is in England for the Metropolitan, gives a vivid behind-the-scenes picture of Britain 
at War. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, who writes exclusively for Metropolitan, has a commanding contribution on 
Canada’s part in the Great War and the lesson it should bring home to Americans. 

There are Eo big pages of ROTARY GRAVURE pictures, and a striking six-color cover design by 
HASKELL COFFIN, not forgetting the regular departments—ART YOUNG in Washington and CLARENCE DAY 
chatting in his own way on books, people and things. 

This unusual magazine will be cn sale at all good newsstands February 8th. If you are located where you 
cannot conveniently get to a newsstand mail fifty cents in stamps or cash to address below and the Metropolitan for 
three months, beginning with the March issue, will be mailed you post paid. 


Aetropolitar 


FOR MARCH ALL NEWSSTANDS—FEBRUARY 8th—20 CENTS 





THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE COMPANY 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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At Palm Beach 
Just now when the lure of the sunny Southland 
is strongest, you will particularly enjoy reading about the 


American Riviera and seeing the gay, sparkling life of Palm 
Beach through the eyes of Julian Street and Wallace Morgan. 


This newest of their “‘American Adventures” series is written in a delightfully 
humorous vein and is illustrated with drawings of peculiar charm. Watch 
for it in the February 3rd issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Lire, 





for a copy of Miniature 





Her Face Lit Up: She Knew Not That 


The Lawyer’s Number of 


Life 


is coming early in 











February 

4 

4 

What would you do if you were a prohibitionist? If, after reading the of 

Lawyer’s Number, you are still out of jail, you may be interested f 
to know that the Prohibition Number of Lire will also come in ps “Biker: 
February. It will be the last issue of the month. In this 4 _ Enclosed 
superb non-intoxicating number of Lire, warranted to / a aaa 
cheer but not to inebriate, will be celebrated the / dae 
deadly grape juice, the paralyzing ginger ale, Le 
and the sudden sarsaparilla. LIFE is ten a 
cents on every news-stand—unless it ro 
happens to be sold out, in which fo 
case you will wish that you me 
were a regular sub- wo 
scriber. ; 4 
rh Open, only to new subscribers; no sub- 
Kado twat stamp y scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. N 


/ 
va One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52 ; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Afloat! Every roadway a Grand 
Canal—smooth and buoyant—to be 
enjoyed in tranquil comfort and luxury 


And with the added element of 
far-reaching speed — range-ability 
such as the grand dames of Venice 
the magnificent never dreamed. 


Smooth power! 


A world’s vision of luxurious 
freedom realized —for you. 


Through all ages refinement has 
asserted itself by its superior 
modes of travel. But with the 
coming of the silent, supple and 


powerful Twin-six motor—and 
the development of sumptuous 
Packard body-styles—that superi- 
ority has taken on an entirely new 
significance. 


There’s a new joy in automo- 
bile riding. 


Yours—now! The delightful 
sensation of power afloat—which 
you yourself must experience to 
fully appreciate. 


Ask the man who owns one 








Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-sixes. 


and $3500, at Detroit. 


Prices, open cars, $3050 


Packard branches in all important cities 
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CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
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= You couldn't buy it 
at the drug store 
3000 years azo 


The eleZant Egyptian had her “Palmolive,” 
but it came by sea and caravan from far 
countries, in the form of the Palm and Olive oils 
esteemed as the sreatest of all toilet luxuries. 
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The crude combination cf these costly oils pro- 
duced a mild and beneficial cleanser. Today 
their scientific combination }ives fortunate 
modern women the mild and beneficia: lather of 


PALMOLIVE 
SOAP 


If you could see the immaculate factory in 
which PALMOLIVE is made, how every 
process is mechanical, the pleasure of its use 
would be heightened. 


The oils that produce its frajrant, creamy, pro- 
fuse lather are those that ancient Esypt prized. 


Palmolive soap heads a complete line of i 
splendid toilet specialties—Palmolivesham- 
poo, cold cream, vanishin}, cream, face 
powder, price 50 cents each; Palmolive 
talcumand shavin}, stick, price25cents each, 
li yourdealerdoesnotcarryafullstock, write 
us direct, enclosin} price of article desired. 











Week-end package containing seven Palm- 
Ouve specialties mailed for 25 cents im st ups 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, INC, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadiaa Factory: 155-157 George S:., Toronto, Ont, 
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The Call of 
the Caribbean 


South with the birds; cruising 
over calm seas, blue as sapphire, 
where winter never comes and 
where the soft trade winds bring 
renewed health. 


with all the comforts and all the 
luxuries of life you enjoy aboard 


the palatial ships of the GREAT 


WHITE FLEET. 


Delicious meals a la carte — in- 
cluded in price of ticket ; prompt 
and efficient service. Dainty state- 
rooms, perfectly ventilated, com- 
manding a view of sea and sky; 
wide decks for playing games. 


—every facility for the enjoy ment 
of a glorious out-of-dvor rest and 
vacation, amid the scenes of ro- 
mance and history in the Caribbean. 


And with it the opportunity to 
win for yourself a treasure of 
health and happiness, of greater 
benefit than the fabled fountain 
of youth, sought by Spanish ad- 
venturers in the tropic isles of the 


Spanish Main. 
Cruises from 16 to 24 Days to 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL, CENTRAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 
GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships sail 
from New York every Wedne sday 
ind Saturday and fortnightly on Friday. 
Sailings from New Orleans every Ved 
nesday, Thursday and Saturday. Write 

for literature to: 


Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Place New York 





y Days on Mavic Sea 
¢ You Wah Health 
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